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‘‘Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED oF Gop TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS ” 
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WOODS OF OREGON. 
PART lI. 


BY JOAQUIN MIULER. 








BELOW 2 leafy arch as grand 

As ever bended heaven spanned 

Tall trunks like mighty columns stand. 
A shadowed stream rolls dark and slow, 
Some men move noiseless to and fro 

As in some vast cathedral when 

The calm of prayer comes to men. 


One trackless wood ; one snowy cone 
That lifts from out the wood alone. 

A wild, wide river, dark and deep, 

A ship against the shore asleep, 

A lumber mill with muffled sound, 
Some skin-clad settlers shuffling round 
With listless will and dull intent, 

A blunt black captain in command, 
Who struts about with gun in hand, 
The tyrant of the settlement : 


An Indian woman creeps, a crone, 
Remote around the camp alone, 

The relic of her perished race, 

That wears rich, rudely-fashioned bands 
Of gold above her bony hands, 

While hissing curses on the place: 


A comely boy, curl-haired and tall, 
That stands as if a second Saul, 

A sort of David, born to keep 

His flocks and watch while others sleep, 
And pipe a reed and dream alone, 
Below the lifted snowy cone. 


A maiden by the river’s brink, 

As fair to see as you can think. 

As tall as tules at her feet, 

As fair as flowers in her hair, 

As sweet as flowers oversweet, 

As fair as wood-nymph, more than fair, 
That woodman’s daughter leaning there. 


Aye, she was fair and very fair. 

The rippled rivers of her hair 

That ran in wondrous waves somehow 
Flowed down, divided by her brow, 
And flooded all her breast of snow 
In its uncommon fold and flow. 


The one fair woman of the wood, 
The birds sang sweeter for her face. 
Her lifted eyes were like a grace 

To woodmen of that solitude. 

A red bird built beneath her roof ; 
The squirrels crossed her cabin sill, 
And frisking came ‘and went at will ; 
A hermit spider wove his web 

And up against the roof did spin 

A net to catch mosquitos in. 


The silly elk, the spotted fawn, 

And all dumb beasts that came to drink, 
That, stealthy, stole upon the brink 

In that weird while that lies between 
The noisy night and drowsy dawn, 

On seeing her familiar face, 

Would fearless stop and stand in place. 


She was so kind the beasts of night 
Gave her the road as if her right. 

The panther, crouching overhead, 

In sheen of moss, would hear her tread, 
And bend his eyes, but never stir, 

Lest he by chance might frighten her. 


A small black bear, one winter morn, 
Came blinking in the broken sun 
Along the stubbleé-field of corn, 

And, stumbling as a babe had done, 
And bumping on its nose and all, 
The while as it would faint and fall. 


She bade the mastiff back; she laid 

A soft hand on the woodman’s arm. 

It was enough. They left the maid’ 

T doher will. She stooped, she bore 
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From out the bleak and frosted place, 
Against her bosom, brave and warm, 
The baby to her cabin-door. 

She wound it in her flow of hair ; 

She bended down her baby face, 

As if a baby nestled there. 


‘¢ My poor black baby, with a breast 
As white as snow and with the sign 
Of cross and star, lie still and rest. 
Are you, too, motherless, like me, 
And all alone upon the sea 
Of life, to perish or to pine 
And die for touch of sympathy ? 


“My poor black baby, why, your hair 
Is black and glossy as mine own. 
What man has made you motherless ? 
What hunter brought you this despair, 
And left you in your sore distress 
To fall in some dark place and moan 
Your little life away alone ? 


‘Was it according to God’s plan 
That man should scourge with fiery rod 
The furthest plain and forest through ? 
Poor brutes! I marvel much that God 
Did give dominion over you 


To merciless and cruel man, . 


Instead of some strong beast to be 
More just and merciful than he.”’ 


The little tramp, the orphaned bear, 

With breast of snowy star and cross, 

Grew like a weed. The woodman grim 
Would, passing, stop to play with him. 
They taught him how to march, to share 
Their sports, to walk erect, to catch and toss 
A ball in games, to proudly wear 

A captain’s paper cap and stride 

Like somes guard along the tide. 


A year went by. The bear grew wise 
Beyond man’s guessing, and held guard 
About his brave and gentle ward 

With wise and ever-watchful eyes ; 
And, like a watch-dog, lay before 

The lonely maiden’s cabin-door. 


The boy that kept the flocks alone 
And sang below the snowy cone 

Was all to her. He one day bore 
Some gift of berries to her door ; 

He whispered something over-sweet, 
He laid his poor gifts at her feet, 
Then sudden to his woods withdrew, 
As if some sunbeam had shot through. 


The tyrant of the settlement— 

The blunt, bluff captain—stood before 
The silent maiden’s open door, 

With eager eyes and il] intent ; 

When sudden rose the sentinel, 

And kept his post and kept it well. 


The sailor’s sullen face was flame ; 

He turned as sudden as he came; 

But trailed his gun on taking leave, 
And, turning from Tehama’s sight 
And stealing through the fairer night, 
He drew a sharp knife from his sleeve. 


He turned at last along the wood 

To where the faithful sentry stood, 
With breast uplifted broad and white 
And splendid in the doubtful night. 
A blade was whetted on his boot 

And hung in sheath against his heart ; 
He pushed the bending boughs apart 
And caught his musket up to shoot. 


“Stand back!? The maiden stood between 
The musket’s mouth and snowy breast 
As fearless as a knight in mail. 
Her voice was soft as seas at rest, 
Her presence like a spirit blessed. 
Her round, white, reaching hand was seen 
To touch the musket, and it fell 
As stricken by some mighty spell. 


“Stand back ! O monster! shaped a man. 
Is this according to God’s plan 
Of just dominion of the brute ? 
Pass on. I come not:to dispute 
With man so less than man or brute.” 
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He passed. She did not see him pass. 
She did not care to see. She knew 

The man went stealing through the grass 
Like serpent on his belly, to 

The black ship, with its tangled moss 
And mighty leaning limbs across. 


She led the brute to where the moon 
Spilled down in torrent through the wood, 
And signaled he must fly, She stood 
With arms outstretched, as if in woe, 
And pointed to the cone of snow. 

She fell as lifeless on the grass, 

Made signs of sudden death and soon, 
Then half arose, and, stooping so, 

She seemed to see the captain pass, 

All bent and crouching dark and low, 
Then, reaching to the cone of snow, 

She pointed swift and bade him go. 

You doubt the dumb beast’s wit or will 
To comprehend, to hear, obey ? 

To hate, like any Christian man ? 

To love, so like a woman can? 

Put by your books. With all your skill, 
Behold! you are not wise as they. 


Go range the deeps of shoreless shades 
When night is populous and rife 

With rush of life. Behold the strife 

Of rival lovers in the glades. 

Go hear the challenge, proud debate, 
From mountain-top, from throne of state. 
Range deeps and glades for long decades, 
As I have done, dark nights, when all 
The face of earth lies wrapped in pall 
And man lies still and beasts command. 
Then you may hear and understand. 


Creep through the ferns pursued, espied, 
And wounded, worn to death for sleep, 
Crouch low and silent, waiting death 
And daring scarce to draw a breath, 
With faithful dog crouched at your side ; 
Then catch his eye, look deep, and you 
Shall know how wise he is and true ; 
And, understanding, you may keep 
With him alternate watch and sleep, 

As with a brother. He will lay 

His damp nose in your folded hand, 

And cautious wake you for the fray, 
And so sit waiting your command. 


Or roam the wild unpeopled plain ; 

And, bearing rifle, clutching rein, 

Fly hard on panting steed before 

The howling foe., Then dare to rest 
Your tired steed by river’s brink 

One moment, and to bid him cheer, 

To loose the girth, to let him drink, 

At risk of life, to stroke his breast, 

To call him gallant names and dear, 
Then draw the girth to mount once more, 
And catch his eye ; and oh! his looks 
Will tell yousomething more than books. 
Why, he will bear you safely o’er, 
Though he drop dead at your own door. 
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THE THIRD SYNOD OF THE OLD 
CATHOLICS IN GERMANY. 





BY PROF. THEOD. CHRISTLIEB, D. D., PH. D. 


As many of your readers follow with 
lively interest the Old Catholic movement 
in Germany and Switzerland, you will be 
glad to hear the result of the third Ger 
man Old Catholic Synod, which has just 
been held: at Bonn, on the Rhine. 

. It began on Wednesday, June 7th, thirty- 
one clergymen —including Bishop Reinkens 
and several Old Catholic professors—and 
seventy-seven laymen being present as dep- 
uties from the different: congregations scat- 
tered over the German Empire (excluding 
Switzerland). ‘The chief reason of its being 
convoked was the question whether clerical 
celibacy should be retained or not. The 
book of Professor Schulte, ‘Der Oalib- 





ateewang, und. Dessen Aufhebung,” pub- 


lished last winter (in which he proves 
by exegetical, historical, juristic, and 
moral reasons the utter untenableness of 
compulsory celibacy, and proposes that 
priests should be allowed to marry, but only 
once, in the Greek Church), had created a 
great sensation and caused this question to 
be debated amongst all Old Catholic con- 
gregations. Many leading members of this 
small community were rather dissatisfied at 
the appearance of that book, as they 
feared their Ultramontane adversaries would 
draw weapons from it to defame the whole 
movement, and as they believed the broach- 
ing of this question to be inopportune and 
premature. However, it was taken up so 
warmly,especially in South Germany—some 
few of the priests there openly showing 
their readiness to enter into matrimony, 
others in, Switzerland being already mar- 
ried—that it was absolutely necessary to get 
an estimate of the opinion of the Church in 
general in order to secure union. 

Dr. Doellinger himself was not present; 
but he had expressed his opinion by letter 
that the Synod should vote against the 
abrogation of celibacy. 

The Synod having been opened on June 
7th by Bishop Reinkens, Prof. Schulte read 
a report about the extension of the Old 
Catholic movement during the past year. 
It contained the following interesting fig- 
ures: 

The Kingdom of Prussia has now 35 Old 
Catholic congregations and associations 
(the latter being the nuclei of future con- 
gregations), the Grand Duchy of Baden 44, 
Hesse 5, Oldenburg 2, Bavaria 31, Wir- 
temberg 1. The whole number of heads 
(children included) is now in Prussia 20,524, 
in Baden 17,203, in Bavaria 10,110, in Hesse 
1,042, in Oldenburg 249, in Wirtemburg 


223. The number of the Old Catholic cler- 


gymen in Germany is at this moment 60, 
having been doubled since the Bishop was 
elected in June, 1873. (In Switzerland, 
as I understand, their number is 49.) 

Upon. a motion of Professor Reusch it 
was then resolved that the German rit- 
ual, which the administrative council (the 


_“ Synodal repraesentanz”) had drawn up, 


should be adopted by all congregations. 

In the afternoon’s session of the same 
day (June 7th) Professor Schulte made a 
report on the various proposals sent in by 


| several congregations on the question of ce- 


libacy. The debate which followed showed 
that the opinions widely and fundamentally 
diverged, some members speaking in favor of 
the direct abrogation of that law, whilst 
they willingly acknowledged voluntary ce- 
libacy to be meritorious. Others considered 


.its abrogation inopportune just now. 


Others brought principles to bear for the 
retention of the law. Perhaps they feared, 
and not without good reasons, that a ‘direct 
abrogation might induce popish priests of 
very doubtful character to join their ranks. 

In the session of the following day the 
administrative council moved that all the 
proposals should be laid aside, and this was 
resolved on nearly unanimously (against 
eight votes). The same large majority ac- 
cepted the following motion that the council 
should decide at what time this question 
should be reconsidered, and thai meanwhile 
the engagement as well as the marriage of 
a clergyman should be unlawful. On the 
other hand, the motion was carried that 
when a clergyman resigned his office the 
solemnization of his civil marriage in the 





Church should meet with no hindrance.} 
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A motion about abrogating auricular con- 
fession for children was declined with 
great majority. The remaining resolatitns 
were of less general importance. 

It isremarkable that the great majority 
of the lay deputies were not in fayor of the 
abrogation of celibacy. Time must prove, 
however, whether all clergymen—some of 
the Badensian especially—will submit to 
that decision. The general opinion of the 
congregations seems to be rather divided— 
some of those in the South being more for 
immediate abrogation; whilst those in 
Rhineland and Westphalia would, at pres- 
ent, be greatly shocked at it. But in Switz- 
erland the great majority of the congre 
gations is entirely for immediate aboli 
tion. 

This has been proved by the Congress of 
the Swiss Old Catholic congregations held 
at Olten at the same time as the Synod in 
Bonn. The principal question there was 
the election of a bishop for Switzerland. 
The choice fell, with 117 from 157 voices, 
on Professor Herzog, in Bern, formerly 
pastor in Luzern, then in Olten, who ac- 
cepted the appointment after a day’s con- 
sideration. On June 8th he was solemnly 
proclaimed bishop and the ‘‘Te Deum” sung. 
The Synod in Bonn sent a congratulation 
by telegram. The proposals of the congre- 
gation at Basel about the abolition of ce- 
libacy and compulsory confession were ac- 
cepted by the Congress with but slight 
alterations. 

Henceforth, therefore, different customs 
will prevail in some points in the Old Cath- 
olic congregations of Switzerland and those 
of Germany. But that will not hinder 
their union at the Lord’s table. Professor 
Herzog will probably be shortly ordained 
by Bishop Reinkens for the new Diocese of 
Switzerland. 

BoNN, GERMANY. 





THE LATE DR. JOHN EADIE. 





BY W. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 


Durine the last four years the city of 
Glasgow has lost some of the ablest of her 
preachers, and the Scottish churches have 
been called to mourn over the removal of 
some of their foremost scholars and theo- 
logians. The Established Church has no 
longer among its ministers the large-hearted, 
genial, and gifted Norman Macleod; the 
Free Church has lost its first historian in 
Buchanan, its most accomplished expositor 
in Fairbairn, and its most eager contro- 
versialist in Gibson; and the United Pres- 
byterian Church has been bereaved of the 
mild and missionary-loving Robson, the 
eccentric, yet gifted and public-spirited 
William Anderson, the shrewd and able 
leader, Alexander MacEwen, and now the 
scholarly and much-loved Eadie. 

The mere mention of these names reealls 
to my’ recollection many interesting in- 
cidents regarding each of them; but the 
last moves my heart most deeply, for it is 
that of one with whom I came into fre- 
quent and intimate fellowship and to whom 
I owe intellectually and theologically more 
than I do to any other man. For the 
greater part of my curriculum at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow Dr. Eadie was my 
pastor; for two years it was my privilege to 
sit at his feet in the junior department of 
the United Presbyterian Theological Sem- 
inary; and for all my ministerial life he 
has been the object of my admiration and 
it has been my pride to call him friend. 
I feel, therefore, as if I had lost a counselor 
and guide; and, though I am now thou- 
sands of miles away from the beautiful 
necropolis in which his body rests, I de- 
sire in this way to place my memorial 
wreath upon his grave. 

When I first knew him Dr. Edie was just 
beginning to befamous, Two years before, 
at an unusually early age, he had been ap- 
pointed to the professorship of biblical lit- 
erature in the United Presbyterian Church, 
and his congregation in Glasgow was be- 
coming strong. He was not then, neither 
was he at any time a ‘‘ popular” minister, 
in the usual sense of that word. There was 
nothing of the showy or the sensational 
about him, The first time you heard him 
you were struck with the clear, fresh, and 
striking manner in which he explained 
some passage of Scripture which’ had hith- 
erto been obscure or meaningless to you; 
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but you were not at all favorably impressed 
with his manner of speech... You went 
‘again, however; and this time you saw less 
that was objectionable in his elocution and 
heard more that was instructive and satis- 
fying; and so it went on, week by week, | 


something had been added to my stock of 
knowledge, or some difficulty had been 
removed out of my path, or some new inter- 
est given to some portion of the Word of 
God. In those days he had the habit of 
reading consecutively some book of the 
Bible, and commenting on the passage in a 
brief and simple manner. And I had the 
great privilege of hearing him go over thus 
the larger portion of the prophecies of 
Isaiah. It was truly a feast of fat things; 
and, though it was thrown in almost as an 
extra—for it was followed by a discourse 
proper—it would have been worth going a 
long way to hear, even for itself. 

He was known by us, however, not in 
the pulpit alone. He opened his house 
and his heart to us, and those were always 
red-letter nights which we were permitted 
to spend in his fellowship. In those days he 
was at work on his ‘‘ Cyclopedia,” his ‘‘ Life 
of Wilson of Perth,” and other similar 
books; yet, when we entered his study, all 
was cheerfully laid aside for the time, as 
he inquired into our experiences and in 
the kindest and most delicate way directed 
us in our studies. Nay, such was his de- 
sire to help us on that he instituted a 
weekly class for Hebrew for us, in which 
he attempted to give us what could not 
have been attained then at the University, 
owing to the incompetency of the professor 
of that department. 

Many of us, therefore, were already 
familiar with him before we passed into the 
Theological Seminary, and all of us now 
look back to our experiences there as the 
sunniest of our lives. Of the hall (as we 
called it) Eadie, though the youngest pro- 
fessor, was the central attraction. Dr. John 
Brown, indeed, was there, with his eagle 
eye, his trumpet voice, and his clear 
exegesis; Dr. McMichael, too, with his 
vivid reproduction of past ages in the histo- 
ty of the Church; and Dr. Lindsay, with 
his benignant kindliness and saintly piety; 
but Eadie it was who most of all fired our 
imaginations and kindled our enthusiasm. 
We felt that he was one of ourselves, only 
a little way ahead of us, and we followed 
after him with eagerness; but alas! also 
“‘haud passibus equis.” Insensibly to our- 
selves we imitated his style and copied his 
manner. His tpse dizit settled for us all 
controversies and his praise to us was 
fame enough. 

In later life, perhaps, we abated some- 
what of.our hero-worship; but to the last 
he has been to all, who were his students a 
stimulus, if not a model, and the Church, 
so large a portion of whose ministry he 
educated, bears to-day and will bear for 
years to come more of his impress than 
that of any individual man. 

In holding friendly fellowship with Eadie 
one was always struck with his versatility. 
With the exception of mathematics and the 
sciences depending upon it, he intermeddled 
with all knowledge, and his memory was 
such that he remembered everything he 
read. Nor were his stores heaped confused- 
ly together. His knowledge was method- 
ized, so that he could lay his hand at once 
on anything he wanted. His scholarship 
was, perhaps, more extensive in area than 
accurate in minute details; yet even in them 
he was all the time improving, so that, at 
last, without having had the grounding of 
an English university education, he was the 
worthy compeer and coadjutor of Alford, 
Ellicott, and Lightfoot even in that depart- 
ment in which they are acknowledged mas- 
ters. His place on the New Testament sec- 
tion of the Biblical Revision Committee was 
the public recognition of his merit in this 
department, and no part of his later life- 
work was more thoroughly enjoyed by him 
than that which brought him thus into con- 
tact with the dignitaries of the English 
Church. 

His industry was prodigious. Over and 
above the preparation for his pulpit and his 
stated performance of pastoral duties (in 





until you could not persuade yourself to go, | 





elsewhere. Thus, at least, it was with me’ 
and with many of my fellow-students at 
this time. I never left the church, after’ 


hearing him preach, without feeling that> 





respect to the last of which he was el), 
he contrived to make a conco to = 
Scriptures; to write articles for revi 

to prodtice biographies of Ketts and of 

son of Perth; to make a treatise on es 
oriéntal history ; to publish his “‘ Cyclopedia 
of Biblical Literature ”; and to make his 
commentaries on Galatians, and the Epistles 
of the first imprisonment. In some of 
these works he availed himself of the assist: 
ance of others, Thus, in his ‘‘ Cyclopedia” 
the article on slavery was written by the 
Rev, John Symington, of Kilmarnock, and 
one of my fellow-students used jokingly to 
say that ‘‘he put the Devil in that work,” 
inasmuch as the article on his satanic 
majesty was from his pen. It will be ob- 
served, however, that, with the exception 
of the biographies, all these books were in 
the line of lis ministerial, pastoral, and 
professional work. I remember that in his 


. class at the Seminary he read as his lecture 


to us for the day an elaborate article on 
Hebrew poetry from the LZelectic Review, 
and when some of us looked surprised he 
smiled and said: ‘‘ Let nu one be surprised 
that I read this from a printed page; or fall 
into a mistake, saying: ‘ Alas! master, for 
it was borrowed.’” 

At the time when he was giving his ex- 
pository readings on Isaiah, to which I have 
already alluded, he was engaged in editing 
an English edition of Addison Alexander’s 
exhaustive commentary on that book; and 
in the case of the Ephesians, at least, I hap- 
pen to know that his commentary was 
written just when he was “lecturing” 
through that epistle weekly to his congre- 
gation. This might somewhat interfere 
with the minuteness of verbal analysis; but 
it gave to his printed expositions that prac- 
tical and devotional cast which is their @f- 
ferentia among all works of the class to 
which they belong. 

Another feature of Dr. Eadie’s mind was 
the ease with which it labored. He never 
seemed to be making an effort. You had 
always the feeling, as you listened to him, 
that he was not putting forth all his 
strength; but had a strong force in reserve, 
which, if necessary, he could bring into 
operation at a moment’s notice. He was 
never flurried or flustered. Much of this 
was due, no doubt, to the conscious wealth 
of his resources. He was a great reader; 
and that, taken in connection with the 
tenacity of his memory, de him a full 
man, so that on all subjects ly within his 
own department he knew the most important 
things that had been said by others. But 
much of his ease was also due to the regu- 
lar methods which he pursued in study. I 
once asked him how he contrived to do so 
much work, and yet never seemed to be in a 
hurry. And he answered that he set apart 
the entire morning of every day, from 8:30 
to 12:30, for study; that he devoted every 
afternoon, after lunch, to pastoral duties; 
and the evening to reading and relaxation, 
unless when he had something extra on 
hand, and then he sometimes wrought after 
eight o’clock. A similar account of his 
division of his time was once given to me 
by Dr. William Lindsay Alexander, of 
Edinburgh; and, as, perhaps, no two men 
of their generation have got through more 
pen-work and brain-work than these two 
have done, their example may be useful to 
those among us who are seeking to make 
the most of ourselves for God and our fel- 
low-men. Method gives ease, and ease 
gives an appearance—aye, and the reality, 
too—of reserve force; for he who is at ease 
has, in any event, Aimself in reserve. 

One could not but be struck, also, with 
the cheerfulness of Dr. Eadie. Indeed, 
fully to describe this feature of his charac- 
ter we must use a stronger word and call 
it jocularity, He could tell a humorous 
story better than most men, and few men 
relished a joke from the lips of another 
better than he did. His humor bubbled over 
in his lectures to his class; and, though as 
he entered the pulpit every one marked the 
revereuce of his deportment, this charac- 
teristic showed itself sometimes in the 
choice of his texts even there. Thus one 
of his great. sermons on the dignity of 
human nature was founded on this text: 
‘How much is a man better than asheep?” 
But, latterly, seeing that his hearers laughed 
at the announcement of these words, he 
substituted the expression, taken from the 
eighth psalm: ‘Lord, what is man?” So, 
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again, after his church had been enlarged, 
he preached at the reopening from these 
words: “Be ye alsoenlarged.” ~ Bat,com 
monly his wit played most happily in “the 
social circle. He visited me in 1861, to 
preach at the opening of my church; and 
then for the first time he came 
into contact with the venerable Dr. Raffles, 
We breakfasted with the Liverpool patriarch 
and Dr, Edmond, of London, and other dis. 
tinguished. brethren were of the party, 
Raffles was in his happiest mood and told 
some of his drollest stories, and no one en- 
joyed them more or capped them more hap- 
pily than Eadie. Indeed, if report spoke 
truly, he reproduced to his class in his lec- 
tures some of the best of that morning’s 
fun. Occasionally his perfect familiarity 
with the Bible tempted him to quote some 
of its passages in a jocular connection, and 
sometimes he liked to raise a laugh at an- 
other’s expense; but his humor was not con- 
sciously irreverent and there was no sting 
of malice in his jest. Both were the irre- 
pressible overflow of an honest, whole- 
souled, happy man, who enjoyed his work 
so thoroughly that he could not help whis- 
tling at it. Sometimes, too, his laugh was 
ncne the heartier that the joke was against 
himself; for among his intimate associates 
the words of Alford on a passage in the Ephe- 
sians passed almost into a proverb, and they 
were continually saying, while the smile on 
his face told how greatly he relished it 
‘* Beware of Eadie, here.” 

He spoke little or nothing of person- 
al experience. That could be learned 
only from the color and complexion of his 
public utterances. He rarely referred to 
himself; and yet his hearers felt that the 
results of his own heart-history perfumed 
all he said, like an essence. His piety was 
more intellectual than emotional—more like 
that of the cool-headed Horsley than that 
of the ardent-spirited dean of Christ 
Church, who was that prelate’s friend. But 
no one who heard him expatiate on the love 
of Christ, or on the blessedness of our adop- 
tion, or who joined with him in prayer at 
the communion-table, could doubt the 
reality or the fervor of his fellowship with 
God. 

He visited this country in the sum- 
mer of 1873; and it was a joy to me to 
renew, amid new surroundings, the fellow- 
ship of the old times, and to mark the child- 
like simplicity with which, in some 
respects, he was characterized. We spent 
together the last day of his sojourn in New 
York; and, as his organ of ‘locality ” was 
low, I had the pleasure of being his guide 
to the various places which he wished to 
visit. But, when I handed him over at length 
to the guardianship of my fellow-student, 
the Rev. G. D. Mathews, he provoked the 
mirth of both of us by telling him that he 
might take him to the door of the office of 
his host, but must on no account enter it 


‘with him, as Dr. Calderwood had left him 


for that day to himself, and he wished to 
show him that he could do without 
him. 

. He had his failings, like other men. The 
well-merited character of his biblical fame 
might excuse the self-consciousness into 
which at length he grew; but which never 
in the least degree prevented him from 
stooping to help the humblest member of 
his flock. But there seemed sometimes in 
him an unwillingness to recognize and 
welcome the budding greatness of those 
who were coming after him, which it is 
more difficult to account for. Yet he was 
a great man; and, though he had done more 
than most men of sixty-two, his friends 
looked for yet nobler products from his 
pen, when, released, as he was about to be, 
from the constant strain of the pastorate, 
he should devote himself almost exclusive- 
ly to the work of the professor. 

But his earthly work was done; and we 
who looked upon him as the “Elijah” of 
our school of the prophets are tempted to 
cry, as he has gone: ‘‘My father! my 
father! the chariots of Israel and the horse- 
man thereof.” He has left behind him 
more eloquent preachers, more public- 
spirited men, more skilled ‘ecclesiastical 
leaders; but in the’ domain of New Testa- 
ment exegesis he has left no equal in his 
native land and few \superiors out of Ger- 
many. It will be easier to.find another to 
take his place than it will be for another to 
fill it. 
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ARAB WIT. 
AN OLD STORY WITH A MODERN MORAL. 


BY MARGARET J, PRESTON. 











IN a green oasis, where gurgling ran 
The sedge-choked waters, a caravan 
Paused on its march to Ispahan. 


And calm as the Oman when the roar 
Of surging breakers along its shore 
Sinks to a sigh when storms are o’er 


On his Yemen-cloth the emir lay ; 
For many had been the fearful fray, 
Since over the sands he tracked his way. 


His pitiless hand had wide and far 
Traced with the sweeping scimetar 
A crimson circle of scathe and scar; 


And now, with his work of vengeance done, 
Tranquil he prayed at set of sun: 
“Allah Achbar! The Faith hath won !” 


‘‘ Who sayeth it 2” rang a fierce demand ; 
For, scouring over the soundless sand, 
An Arab rider had leaped at hand. 


‘¢ How hath he won? By thousands slain— 
This emir whose rule is scourge and bane. 
No Tigris could wash his wrist’s red stain.’’ 


‘* By Allah !’’—the emir sprang, his brow 
Pallid with fury—‘“‘ knowest thou 
Iam that emir? Answer now 


“ Thy calumny with thy life !’’ ‘‘ Nay, nay,” 
The Arab laughed, in a jocund way.§ 
‘““Who questions thine emirship, I pray ? 


“ Thou hast told thy rank. Hear mine. 
Of the powerful race of the Yezidam, 
Whose courage is strong and whose brains 

are calm, 


Tam 


“ Save at full moon. And then some blight 
Makes of us fools—ha! ha !—outright. 
And, mark ye, the moon is full to-night !”” 


The blade slipped back to its jeweled head, 
As, waving his hand, the emir said : 
‘¢ Give to the fool some dates and bread.”’ 





THE NATIONAL CATHOLIC SYNOD 
OF OLTEN. ~ 


BY THE ABBE MICHAUD, 





By a decision of the Swiss Federal Coun- 
cil it was settled, last May, that the Catho- 
lics have the right to elect a national 
Catholic bishop. Hence it was to be ex- 
pected that when the Synod should assem- 
ble, during the Week of Pentecost, the 
members would proceed to the choice of a 
bishop. 

But, while the old Catholics were intent 
upon completing the organization of the 
National Catholic Church by the election of 
a bishop, they could not overlook the ques- 
tion of the religious basis requisite for every 
church. This religious basis had not as 
yet been determined, owing to difficulties 
at present attaching, in the West, to all 
declarations of principles. In fact, it is 
not easy at once to satisfy timid conserva- 
tives and advanced liberals; nevertheless, 
these two questions were broached in the 
Synod of Olten, and decided in a way that 
in my judgment is both correct and politic. 
Hence, in my opinion, this Synod has 
opened a new era for the National Catholic 
Church of Switzerland. 

I beg the indulgence of the readers of 
Tue INDEPENDENT in recounting events in 
which I have myself taken an active part. 
A desire to state the facts accurately re- 
quires it. Besides, I have perhaps laid my- 
self open rather to criticism than to felicita- 
tions. However that may be, the conviction 
I have of having done good work against 
the Papacy and in favor of Christianity 
will easily counterbalance all the reproach 
that I may have incurred. 

I will speak first of the election of the 
bishop, though that was not the first mat- 
ter treated of in the Synod. \ 

That body consisted legally of 206 mem- 
bers, of whom 66 were ecclesiastics and 
140laymen. In fact, only 158 were present, 
not including a number of Old Catholics 
who had flocked in from all parts of Switzer- 
land to attend the session. The Synod met 
in the Catholic Church of Olten, on the 7th 
and 8th of June, from 9 A. M. till 4 P. M. 
The president was the Landamann Brossi, 
of Soleure. 

The choice was restricted to the thirteen 
priests of Swiss nationality who have 
given their adhesion to Christian Catholi- 
cism. The voters were distributed as fol- 
lows—viz: M. Herzog, curé of Berne and 


professor in the University, got 117; M. 
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Schreter, curé of Rheinfelden, 34; three 
other candidates, 4; two electors abstained 
from voting and there was one blank bal- 
lot. As 80 was a majority, M. Herzog 
was elected National Catholic Bishop 
of Switzerland. According to rule, M. 
Herzog was asked to declare whether he 
accepted the office. 

Contrary to expectation, he refused abso- 
lutely the episcopal dignity. On hearing 
this formal refusal, the assembly was deep- 
ly moved and saddened. The bells rung 
out joyfully, bearing the good news to the 
mountain echoes, and as their notes were 
borne back they were contradicted by M. 
Herzog. His motives were that he felt 
too weak to bear such a responsibility, that 
the burden surpassed his strength; that he 
had taken too active a part in the strife of 
factions to be a man ‘“‘ pleasing to all,” as a 
bishop ought to be, etc. 

Then there was a noble spectacle. The 
aged tribune of the anti-papal republic, 
Keller of Aargau, president, not of the Syn- 
od, but of the Synodal Council, advanced, 
with bowed head, to the middle of the 
assembly, and there, with the admirable 
eloquence which is characteristic of him, 
took up one after another all the arguments 
of the bishop-elect, and showed that the 
grounds of his refusal rather were reasons 
why he should accept. At that solemn 
moment many a handkerchief was employed 
in wiping away the tears that had been 
called forth by the impassioned address of 
the old man. But the young bishop-elect 
was not overcome. A priest, M. Marchol, 
in accents worthy of an apostle of the 
Primitive Church, came to the rescue; but 
in vain. The Curé Schreeter, Herzog’s 
rival, also entreated him to reconsider, 
assuring him of the confidence and affection 
even of those who had not voted for him. 
Again in vain. All that M. Keller could 
gaio was that, according to the rule, the 
bishop-elect should withhold his definitive 
reply for 24 hours. 

Then began a shower of telegrams from 
all the cantons, begging M. Herzog to 
accept the episcopate and assuring him of 
the most devoted support. In the mean- 
time we, his friends, made every effort to 
convince him of the unreasonableness of 
refusing. At 9 P. M. the whole city of 
Olten, whose respected and beloved pastor 
he had been, flocked to the public square 
facing his lodgings. It was a regular torch- 
light procession and a grand ovation. 
When the vocal and instrumental music 
had ceased, one of the citizens of Olten, 
Dr. Minzinger, standing in the middle of 
the square, addressed M. Herzog, who 
had been forced to open his windows, and 
in a noble speech portrayed the National 
Catholic Church as a ship tossed by the 
waves and assailed by furious tempests. 
He pointed out the rocks, upon which she 
might be dashed and the perils encom- 
passing the steersman. Here was sacrifice, 
not felicitations. In view of the tempest 
which threatened to destroy his friends, 
Herzog’s heart could no longer hold out, 
and he exclaimnd: ‘‘ Friends, you believe 
that you are in peril. Thatis enough. Here 
Iam! If I can die at the post of honor, I 
am at your service!” 

Such is the history 6f this election—an 
election worthy of the early ages of the 
Christian Church. Would that I could go 
into all the details as they came to my 
knowledge, 

The following morning the official ac- 
ceptance took place in the church, at the 
session of the Synod, and all hearts were 
rejoiced. 

The second result of the Synod was the 
Declaration of Principles, to serve as a basis 
for the National Catholic Church of Switz- 
erland. Down to that day the religious 
basis of the Church had not been defined 
and serious misunderstandings were making 
their appearance. On the occasion of an 
address of felicitation, to be sent to the Old 
Catholics of Germany, with respect to the 
union of the Christian churches—a vague 
address, though conceived in a generous 
spirit—I proposed a more explicit draft, 
setting forth the general principles of cath- 
olicity and providing against misinterpret- 
ations. 

According to this Declaration, the Na- 
tional Catholic Church of Switzerland 





acknowledges one only head of the Church. 





| Jesus Christ, under whom she governs 


Ss 


herself autonomically, in union with her 
episcopate, priesthood, and diaconate. The 
only councils she accepts as cecumenical 
are the seven held before the division of 
the Church into Eastern and Western, in 
the 9th century: Even these she accepts 
only in their authentic, not in their falsified 
acts. She professes no other law of Catholic 
morals but the Gospels, as interpreted by all 
the churches in every age. The only disci- 
pline and clergy she recognizes are those in 
universal use throughout the entire Church. 

This Declaration does not say that every- 
thing done in the undivided Church was 
perfect; but it does say that on this ground 
we must stand, ifwe would be Catholics, 
until such time as a new cecumenical coun- 
cil, the 8th, shall decide upon the wniversal 
reforms to be carried out. Meanwhile, the 
Catholic Church of Switzerland is autono- 
mous, and it is at liberty to apply, accord- 
ing to her spiritual needs, the traditions 
and the disciplinary ordinances of the 
ancient Church. 

For the rest, this, Declaration does not 
touch upon theology, properly so called, or 
on dogma. It is purely historical, inasmuch 
as it restricts itself to simply stating the 
fact that down to the 16th century the 
Christian churches of the East and West 
recognized as “‘ cecumenical” the aforesaid 
seven councils, 

The committee appointed by the Synodal 
Council to examine these propositions de- 
clared in favor of them, and the Synod 
accepted them unanimously. Accordingly, 
this Declaration will be sent to all Christian 
churches, and we hope that, especially on 
the part of the American Church, our point 
of view will be understood and that more 
and more intimate relations will be estab- 
lished between us. At all events, I now 
more cordially than ever extend the friend- 
ly hand to the free and Christian Church of 
the United States. 

PARIS, FRANCE, 





CRIMINAL BLASPHEMY AND 
PROFANITY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 





Tue fact that blasphemy and profanity 
are in this country treated as penal offenses 
is sometimes referred to as indicating that 
the law in this instance allies itself with re- 
ligion and enforces the injunctions thereof: 
by its own sanctions. These offenses are 
forbidden by the Bible; and, moreover, they 
seem, in distinction from murder or theft, 
to be specially committed against religion. 
It does not, however, necessarily follow that 
they are punished as religious offenses. 
Though they are such, it may, nevertheless, 
be true that the view which the law takes 
of them is simply that of crimes against so- 
ciety, and that in this character, and this 
only, are they punished. 

This being true, then the punishment in- 
volves no legal alliance of the state with re- 
ligion and no purpose on religious grounds 
to giveeffecttoits rules. Is this true? The 
object of the present article is to supply an 
answer to this question. 

Dr. Theophilus Parsons, in his treatise 
on the ‘‘ Rights of a Citizen of the United 
States,” gives a ‘‘Glossary of Law Terms 
in Common Use,” in which he defines blas- 
phemy to be ‘‘in law any false statement or 
language intended as a reviling of God” (p. 
681). Bouvier, in his ‘‘Law Dictionary,” 
says that it is ‘‘a false reflection, uttered 
with a malicious design of reviling God.” 
He quotes Chief-Justice Shaw as declaring 
that ‘‘it embraces the idea of detraction 
when used toward the Supreme Being, as 
caluniny usually carries the same idea when 
applied to an individual.” 

In Abbott’s “‘ New York‘Digest,” new edi- 
tion (Vol. II, p. 611), blasphemy is defined 
as consisting ‘‘in maliciously reviling God 
or religion”; and reference is made to the 
case of The People vs. Ruggles (8 John- 
son’s Reports, p. 290), in which Chief- 
Justice Kent thus defined the term and held 
the offense to be indictable and punishable 
under common law. The same Digest (Vol. 
I, p. 549) says: ‘‘Blasphemy against God 
and contumelious reproaches and profane 
ridicule of Christ or the Holy Scriptures 
are offenses. at common law, whether 
uttered by words or writings.” ‘The wan- 
ton utterance of words in which Christ was 





and malicious disposition, and not in 2 

serious discussion on any controverted 

point,” is referred to as being “a public 

offense by the law of the land.” 

The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in 

the case of Updegraph os. The Common- 

wealth (11 Sergeant & Rawle’s Reports, p. 

894), said that blasphemy is the ‘‘open, pub- 

lic villification of the religion of the coun- 

try.” The Court declared it to be punish- 

able as acrime, on the ground of its being 

‘injurious to and having a malignant in- 
fluence on society.” It added that the 

‘* malicious reviler ” is the only person that 

can be punished under the charge of blas- 

phemy. 

A very lucid statement in regard to blas- 
phemy, especially. with reference to the 
grounds of its punishment, was made by 
Justice Clayton, of the Supreme Court of 
Delaware, in the case of Phe State cs. 
Chandler (2 Harrington’s Reports, p. 553). 
The learned Justice said that the common 
law ‘‘sustained indictments for wantonly and 
maliciously blaspheming God or the Founder 
of the Christian religion, because such blas- 
phemy tended to subvert the peace and 
good order which it was bound to protect. 
But it sustained no indictment for a mere 
sin against God where these objects of its 
care were not affected.” He added that the 
common law punished blasphemy only 
‘when it tended to create a riot, or break 
the peace, or subvert the very foundation 
on which civil society rested.” He further 
said that the common law “‘took cognizance 
of offenses against God only where, by 
their inevitabte effects, they became offenses 
against man and his temporal security.” 

Justice Strong, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, in his lectures on the 
** Relations of Civil Law to Church Polity, 
Discipline, and Property” (pp. 30, 31), ob- 
serves: 

‘*No state recognition of the Church, 
however, or even of religious obligation, is 
to be inferred from the fact that civil law 
punishes many offenses which are con- 
demned by the divine law and which the 
Church also condemns and punishes. 
Many offenses against civil society are acts 
prohibited - the Decalogue and by 1 
churches... False swearing, theft, adultery, 
and murder are violations of municipal 
law, and persons guilty of them are pun- 
ished by the authority of the state, not be- 
cause the offenses are violations of the 
divine law or the law of the Church, but 
because they are infractions of the rules 
which civil society has found it necessary 
to establish for its own protection. In many 
of the states orderly observance of the Sab- 
bath and abstinence from unnecessary labor 
are enjoined by statutes. Penalties are also 
denounced against profaneness and Dlas- 
phemy. But it would be a mistake to re- 
gard such enactments as church recogni- 
tions. They may have been suggested by 
respect for religion; but as civil enactments 
they are justifiable only by their tendency 
to protect the public peace and preserve 
public decency, good order, and good mor- 
als—objects for which civil society exists.” 


Judge Cooley, in his ‘Constitutional 
Limitations” (p. 471), observes: 

** Some acts would be offensive to public 
sentiment in a Christian community and 
would tend to public disorder which in a 
Mohammedan or Pagan country might be 
passed without notice or be regarded as 
meritorious. The criminal laws of every 
country have reference in a great degree 
to the prevailing public sentiment, and pun- 
ish those acts as crimes which disturb the 
peace and order or tend to shock the moral 
sense of the community.. The moral sense 
is measurably regulated and controlled by 
the religious belief, and therefore it is that 
those ings which, estimated by a Chris- 
tian standard, are profane and blasphemous 
are properly punished as offenses, since 
they are offensive in the highest degree to 
the general public sense and have a direct 
tendency to undermine the moral support 
of the laws and corrupt the community.” 

The Judge subsequently adds (pp. 474, 
475) : é 
“But it does not follow, because blas- 
phemy is punishable as a crime, that, there- 
fore, one is not at liberty to dispute and 
argue against the truth of the Christian re- 
ligion or of any accepted dogma, . . . 
Blasphensit implies something more than a 
denial of the truths of religion, even of the 
highest and most vital. A bad motive 
must exist; there must be a willful and 
malicious attempt to lessen men’s rever- 
ence for the Deity or for the accepted re- 
ligion. But outside of such willful and 
malicious attempt there is a broad field for 
candid investigation and discussion, which 
is as much open to the Jewor the Moham- 
medan as to the Protenos of the Christian 
faith. . | . It is‘to be collected from 
the offensive levity, scurrilous and oppro- 
brious lan, ,.and other circumstances 








declared to be, a, bastard, “ with a wicked | 


whether the of the party was malicious. 
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. . . The courts have always been care- 
ful, in administering the law, to say that 
they did not include in blasphemy disputes 
between learned men upon particular con- 
troverted points. The constitutional pro- 
visions for the protection of religious lib- 
erty not only include within their protect- 
ing power all sentiments and professions 
concerning and upon subjects of religion; 
but they guarantee to every one a perfect 
right to form and promulgate such opin- 
ions and doctrines upon religious matters 
and in relation to the existence, power, and 
providence of a Supreme Being as to him 
shall seem just. oe doing this, he acts 
under an awful responsibility; but it is not 
to any Awman tribunal.” 

Profane swearing in common conversa- 

tion by an irreverent, vulgar, and indecent 
use of any of the recognized titles of the 
Supreme Being, while expressly forbidden 
by the Bible, is legally deemed to be ‘an in- 
ferior kind ef blasphemy. Thus Broom 
and Hadley, in their ‘‘Commentaries on 
the Laws of England” (American edition, 
Vol. II, p. 375), speak of ‘profane and 
common swearing and cursing” as allied 
to blasphemy, ‘‘ though inferior in degree.” 
They state the law of England to be that 
‘‘every laborer profanely cursing or 
swearing: shall forfeit one shilling; every 
other person under the degree of a gentle- 
man, two shillings; and every gentleman or 
person of superior rank, five shillings, to 
the poor of the parish; and on a second 
conviction double and for every subse- 
quent conviction treble the sum first for- 
feited, with all the charges of conviction; 
and, in default of payment, may be sent to 
the house of correction for ten days.” The 
party offending may be convicted by a jus- 
tice of the peace, upon his own hearing of 
the profanity or by the testimony of one 
witness. 

Mr. Francis Wharton, in his ‘‘ American 
Criminal Law ” (Vol. I, p. 9), classes profane 
Swearing among misdemeanors and places 
it, as such, in the category of nuisances and 
scandals to the community, analogous in 
this respect to public drunkenness; loud and 
obscene language, so as to draw together a 
crowd in a thoroughfare; notorious lewd- 
ness; open cruelty; or ‘‘any act which 
from its nature must prejudicially affect the 
morals and health of the community.” 

The provisions of law in regard to pro- 
fanity are generally referred to what is 
termed the police power of the state. Of 
this power Judge Cooley, in his ‘‘ Consti- 
tutional Limitations” (p. 572), says that it 
embraces the ‘‘system of internal regula- 
tion by which it is sought not only to pre- 
serve the public order and to prevent of- 
fenses against the state, but also to estab- 
lish for the intercourse of citizen with cit- 
izen those rules of good manners and good 
neighborhood which are calculated to pre- 
vent a conflict of rights and to insure to 
each the uninterrupted enjoyment of his 
own, so far as is reasonably consistent 
with a like enjoyment of rights by others.” 
Chief-Justice Shaw, in the case of The 
Commonwealth vs. Alger (7 Cush., p. 84), 
defined the police power of astate to be 
‘* the power vested in the legislature by the 
constitution to make, ordain, and establish 
all manner of wholesome and reasonable 
laws, statutes, and ordinances, either with 
penalties or without, not repugnant to the 
constitution, as they shall judge to be for 
the good and welfare of the commonwealth 
and of the subjects of the same.” Under 
this general power of so regulating the 
conduct of individuals as to preserve the 
peace, good order, health, and safety of 
society are placed the provisions of law 
in relation to profanity. 

Thus the Revised Statutes of the State of 
New York (Part I, chapter 20, title 8, and 
article 6) class the law against cursing and 
swearing under the internal police of the 
state, and under the specific title that relates 
to ‘the prevention and punishment of im- 
morality and disorderly practices.” The 
provisions of the law are as follows: 


‘‘Sgotion 61. Every person who shall 
profanely curse or swear shall forfeit one 
dollar for every offense. If the offense be 
committed in the presence or hearing of 
any ee of the peace, mayor, recorder, 
or alderman of any city, while holding a 
court, a conviction of the offender shall be 
immediately made, without any other proof 
whatever.” 

‘Section 62. And if at any other time 
the offense be committed in presence 
and hearing of such justice, mayor, re- 
corder, or alderman, under such circum- 


amount to a gross violation of the public 
decency, such magistrate may in his discre- 
tion convict the offender without other 
proof.” 
*‘SecTion 63. If the offender do not 
forthwith pay the penalties incurred, with 
the costs, or give security for their payment 
within six days, he shall be committed by 
warrant to the common jail of the county 
for every offense or for any number of 
offenses whereof he was convicted at one 
and the same time, for not less than one 
day nor more than three days, there to be 
confined in a room separate from all other 
prisoners.” 
We present the above exhibit for the pur- 
pose of showing the theory of law, whether 
statute or common, in treating blasphemy 
and profanity as penal offenses. The 
offenses are the same in kind and differ only 
in degree, and both are punishable on pre- 
cisely the same ground. The courts have 
in several instances decided that the consti- 
tutional guaranty in favor of religious liber- 
ty is not violated by making these acts penal 
offenses, whether under the rules of com- 
mon law or by specific statutes. The theory 
of these decisions, expressed in some and 


because they are offenses against those 
rights which it is the province and duty of 
civil society to protect. 
blasphemy and profanity, and law in this 
country punishes both, not because they | Representatives. 
are infractions of the divine law, but be- 
cause they are offenses against the decency 
and good order of society. Whether it 
punishes murder or blasphemy, it deals 
with the offender as a member of the state 
and under its authority, and not at all asa 
subject of the divine moral government. 
With the offenses as sins against God it has | markable still, the Republican vote had 
nothing to do; and, hence, any religious 
inference relating to the school question or | vote had increased from 47,486 to 97,922, 
any other questior based upon the action 
of law with reference to blasphemy and 
profanity assigns to it a character which 
it does not possess and which it, moreover, 
carefully disclaims. 


So God forbids 
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of the American states. Justice Clayton is 


blasphemy is punishable as a sin against 
God; and with this view the language of 
Justice Strong, as above quoted, fully ac- 
cords. 

It so happens, however, that, while blas- 
phemy and profanity are violations of the 
law of God, and in this sense sins, they are 
also grossly repugnant to the average moral 
sense of society. They constitute an inde- 
cent use of language, annoying to the sensi- 
bilities of good citizens and tending to 
corrupt the public morals; and because this 
is the fact the law interposes its penal and 
preventive power, on precisely the same 
theory that it punishes public drunkenness 
or abates a nuisance that is offensive to our 
physical senses or prejudicial to health. In 
doing so, it deals with the acts purely in 
their relation to man, and not at all in their 
relation to God. There is no church and 
state, and no legalization of Christianity or 
of any other religion, and no alliance of the 
civil power with religion involved in the 
purposes of law with respect to blasphemy 
and profanity. 

It is quite true.that the prevalence of 
Christianity as the religion generally ac- 
cepted by the people is at the basis of that 
public sentiment which makes blasphemy 
offensive, and that it fixes the type of the 
blasphemy which is thus offensive. The 
same result in kind would ensue if Judaism 
or Mohammedanism were the’ religion 
equally prevalent. The fact of the legal 
blasphemy does not depend upon the truth 
of the religion, but upon its general ac- 
ceptance. And what and all that the law 
says is that religion, being thus received, 
shall not be maliciously and indecently re- 
viled, to the annoyance of its receivers, and 
that its sacred titles shall not be profanely 
used in the hearing of others. It demands, 
as a matter of good manners and good 
neighborhood, that this respect shall be 
paid to the sensibilities of the great body 
of the people; and in doing so it simply 
applies to this specific case a principle upon 
which it acts in a great variety of particu- 
lars. It will not allow one to appear in the 
streets in the state of nudity or publicly 
do anything which outrages the general 
sense of the community. The underlying 
principle in all these cases is one of the 
most familiar principles of municipal law. 
It, hence, follows that any argument 
built upon the law against blasphemy and 
profanity, if designed to show that the 
state may and should establish a system of 
religious instruction or worship in its pub- 
lic school, has no validity except by a mis- 
statement of the premise. The premise 
has no religious character whatever. It 
would be just as reasonable to make the 
law against murder or theft a premise for 
the same inference. God forbids both of 
these crimes; and the law of man punishes 





stances as in the opinion of the magistrate 


both, not because God forbids them, but 


implied in others, is that the object of the 
punishment is not to prevent the free dis- 
cussion of any generally-accepted religious 
doctrine, or to compel its acceptance, or to 
interfere with the exercise of religious lib- 
erty in the teaching of any doctrine, or to 
enforce any duty on religious grounds, or 
penally rebuke any offense because it is a 
sin against God. No one of these purposes 
would be consistent with the constitutions 


very explicit in disclaiming the idea that | Crushing the buds as one goes ; to clutch 


THE golden apples dance on the bough, 
Yellow and mellow, a rosy flush 
On the side of the sun, betraying how 
The pulp within is ripened and lush 
With the juice of a summer’s garnering. Fair 
To the eyes they hang, as the fabled fruit 
Of the tree in the famed Hesperides, where 
A dragon coils at the root. 


No dragon here, with its beryl eyes 
And tongue of flame! It is but to pass 
A step or two from the path which lies 
So bleak, and tread o’er the yielding grass, 


Yon bough, an easy reach as you stand, 
And straight, with never a tug or a touch, 
The fruit lies there in the hand. 


Sin? But the trespass is so slight— 

So small, indeed, I could almost hold 

It not to be. Just mark how the light 

Touches that topmost cluster with gold. 

Feast for a god ! to set the teeth 

In the mottled skin and to crush through 
where 

The luscious pulpiness melts beneath— 

Hist! Did a voice cry ‘“‘ Beware’? ? 


Bah! what folly. To gaze and long, 

With lips that water and wistful eyes. 
Coward !\to linger and prate of wrong. 
Forward a stride and you reach the prize. 
So! And the fruit for which you pined 
Lies in the hand, and bite you must. 

The teeth tear into the rind—to find 

The core but ashes and dust ! 


Fool! to be fooled by the fair outside. 

Curse, if you will; it is all too late— 

Fit reward of folly and pride. 

This is the end of it all, then. Wait. 

Turn it over. The nether half 

Was flecked and specked with splotches of 
rot. 

Ah! now that lurking fiend’s harsh laugh 

Is hard to bear ; is it not? 


Hard ; but it galls not half so sore 

As your own contempt. You have had your 
will, 

Taken your fate in your hand, as you swore. 

Of the fruit forbidden now eat your fill, 

For none will hinder you. Ah! you see 

Clearer now than before your fall 

That sin is sin, and must ever be, 

Though it were never so small. 


Go! you have learned your lesson, and so 
Back to the path, with the ash on your lip. 
Something of wile and of guile you know, 
To guard your feet lest again they slip. 
Beautiful, gilded deception! Aye, such 
You’ll find, in its every guise, is sin: 

Fair to the eye and warm to the touch, 

But ashes and dust within. 





THE LESSON OF MISSISSIPPI. 


BY JAMES REDPATH. 





I wENT to Mississippi with the Senate 
committee to learn the whole truth about 
the last election there, by which the Dem- 
ocrats, hitherto in a minority—to all human 
appearances apparently a hopeless one of 
from 20,000 to 35,000 votes—were enabled 
to sweep the state for legislature, Congress, 
and county officers by a stupendous major- 
ity, no less than 30,000 strong. 

A political event so remarkable in its re- 
sults calls for more than a passing chronicle, 
whatever” may have been its character or 
origin, whether a powerful popular uprising 
against misrule or a semi-military revolu- 
tion of the Mexican order of election. 
Shall I tell in a few sentences the results of 
my investigations? Into each paragraph I 





I give them as texts for future proof, for 
present meditation, and, I trust, for most 
serious action by the Republican party when 
it again secures a majority in the House of 


At the election in 1873 in Mississippi the 
Republicans carried the state by nearly 
23,000 majority. At the election in 1875 it 
was carried by the Democrats by nearly 
31,000 majority, although no great political 
event had occurred in the meantime to 
cause so marvelous a change. More re- 


fallen off 3,462 only, while the Democratic 


Grant in 1872 received 81,914 votes and 
Greeley 46,811 votes. Some of these great 
differences are attributed (and to a consid. 
erable extent justly) to the fact that the old 
Bourbon Mississippians have always stead 
ily refused to vote for any compromise 
candidates and have refrained from decisive 
political action until the recent election, 
when none but ultra Democrats were put 
on guard, excepting in one or two of the 
northern districts. Recurring to the cen- 
sus of 1870, we find, as the surest guide to 
the real strength of parties, that there were 
then in Mississippi of 


Colored V Ot0F8 o.0:5.6:6 bse cic 2 Weide 89,926 
Witte: Voters se osi5: decssacccsee2 84,784 
A colored majority of........... 5,142 


The contest between Alcorn and Ames 
had driven nearly all the white Republicans 
of Mississippi birth into the Democratic 
party; and there were probably in all not 
over 500 whites on the one side or 500 blacks 
on the other. The political issues were 
drawn on the color line. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the lead- 
ers of the white party had a comparatively 
small majority to overcome. They could 
have changed the general, but not always 
the local results by conciliation, com- 
promise, and other peaceful methods. 
They preferred to resort to the most bar- 
barous means. They drove out and some- 
times assassinated the Northern men who 
had influence with the Negroes and refused 
to use it for the benefit of the Democracy. 
They brought in armed invaders from Ala- 
bama. They originated a conflict of races 
at Clinton, last September, which was fol- 
lowed by a massacre of the blacks through- 
out the county vastly more bloody than the 
recent slaughter of Hamburgh, in South 
Carolina. They hunted the Negro presi- 
dents of Republican clubs and all the prom- 
inent colored leaders, and many of them 
were cruelly murdered in cold blood. Be- 
fore the election gangs of armed 
horsemen rode every night through- 
out the Negro counties, firing into 
cabins, yelling, threatening the blacks, 
discharging artillery, telling the frightened 
freedmen that they would be killed if they 
voted for the Radicals. Planters inserted 
in their contracts for labor the infamous 
proviso that if the Negro, party of the sec- 
ond part, did not vote with his employer 
he should thereby forfeit all his share of the 
crop. Credit was refused in certain cases 
to the colored person who would not prom- 
ise to vote with the Democracy. Every- 
where a reign of terror prevailed—every- 
where excepting in the counties where the 
Democrats had a sure majority and, there- 
fore, violence was needless, or where 4 
handful of Federal troops gave security to 
the white and black Republicans. So com- 
plete was this terrorism that no canvass of 
the Negro counties was possible. The cam- 
paign had to be abandoned in almost 
every district after the Clinton massacre. 
In several strong Republican counties 
no Republican tickets were allowed to 
be distributed. At Port Gibson and at 
Aberdeen armed men with artillery were 
marshaled near the voting precincts. 

At several places the registrars of election 
were overawed, forced to resign, and gave 
place to ruffians in the interest of the Demoe- 
racy. Ballot-boxes were stuffed. At 
Vicksburg the published results bore no re- 
lation whatever to the character or number 
of the votes that were cast. Men were 
counted in or counted out as the registrars 
pleased. Where the election was not a 
tragedy it was a farce. All the outrages 
that occurred in Kansas at the birth of the 
Republican party—which so aroused the 
indignation of the North that the territory 





shall try to condense a full week of study. ' 


‘was filled with armed emigrants and thereby 
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August 3, 1876] 
A 
saved to freedom—were repeated on a larg- 
er scale last autumn in Mississippi. The 
report of the Senate committee will astound 
every Republican who shall read it, espe- 
cially if he believes, as I believed, that the 
accounts of unlawful acts there were exag- 
gerated or political theories to account for 
a deserved defeat. 

This is one side of the story. What 
does the other tell? It says that our re- 
construction policy is a failure; that the 
illiterate Negro of Mississippi is as corrupt 
as the illiterate Irishman of New York; 
that the county governments there were 
burlesques on Republican rule and were 
rapidly drifting the party to ruin. Coun- 
ties are governed by a sheriff, a board of 
supervisors, a treasurer, a chancery clerk, 
and other officers appointed by them. Jus- 
tices of the peace are elective. Men ran 
for sheriffs who would have had no higher 
ambition in Boston than to be “artists in 
lime,” leading ‘‘professors in the white- 
wash line,” or, at the boldest, “‘ tonsorial 
artists.” And sheriffs in Mississippi make 
from $6,000 to $15,000 a year ‘‘ legitimate- 
ly,” and as high as $50,000 when they are 
not honest. Men were elected county 
treasurers who could not count. Justices 
of the peace were common who knew no 
law. I had the honor of an interview with 
a member of a school-board who could 
neither read nor write. The board of 
supervisors is the county legislature, and 
they are what the selectmen and county 
commissioners combined represent in New 
England. Sometimes four out of these 
five local legislators could neither read nor 
write. They appointed the teachers. 
They frequently gave these positions to 
their illiterate partisans. The Levee 
Board, an organization for the preser- 
vation of the river-lands from inun- 
dation, with important duties and very 
large expenditures, was gradually going 
into the hands of the most ignorant Negroes. 
As some of the black politicians expressed 
it: ‘‘ De bottom rail was on de top.” The 
statement was correct; but it was not com- 
plete, for de bottom rail was rotten too. 

I never experienced so keen a sorrow, 
connected with public affairs, as during my 
visit to Mississippi. I never had so pro- 
found a contempt for what is called the 
conservative Republican policy. We ought 
never to have given the Negro a vote, or 
we ought to have forced him to learn to 
read and built a school for him in every 
township. He has shown that he is not fit 
to rule in Mississippi. He is the dupe in 
peace of black and white demagogues; 
and alas! in war—for the last campaign 
was a military revolution—he is the only 
victim who suffers from our sins of omis- 
sion. The Negro county governments in 
Mississippi bore the same relation to orderly 
Republican administrations that Negro min- 
strelsy burlesques bear to the divine sym- 
phonies of Beethoven. What right had 
we to expect a better result? 

Fellow Republicans, it is idle to denounce 
the South. We areto blame. We knew 
the Negro to be timid, unarmed, illiterate; 
and yet we left him in the midst of the 
flercest fighters on this planet, and ex- 
pected him to rulethem. In Mississippi 
his power went down in violence and 
blood. So will it disappear, unless we act 
promptly, in South Carolina and Louisiana. 

It is the greatest problem of our time 
and amost complex problem. Let me state 
it broadly. If we give complete military 
protection to the Negro in all elections in 
South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisiana 
where there is a large black majority we 
shall establish a system of government 
which no white race on the face of this 
earth either ought to endure or will endure. 
That is one side. 

And the other side of the problem reads: 
If we fail to protect the Negro in the right 
of suffrage we thereby surrender the states 
of South Carolina, Mississippi, and Louisi- 
ana to the same brutal banditti who drove 
those communities into civil war. 

As Mr. Tweed remarked: What are you 
going to do about it? We must do some- 
thing. Masterly inactivity means dastardly 
surrender. To begin with, we must com- 
prehend the situation, and, above all, we 
must not lie about it. And we must re- 
member that, after all, the Negro has 
duties; and that, after all, the rebel has 
rights too. 
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THE JURY. 
(EIaHTH ARTICLE. } 
BY CHIEF-JUSTICE NEILSON. 


ArTer the Act of Settlement of 1700 the 
English judges were appointed to hold 
office during good behavior. They were thus 
put beyond the undue control of the crown. 
The independence of the jury, which 
followed the abolition of the oppressive 
modes of coercion to which we have re- 
ferred, was not less important. The in- 
fluence of these changes was beneficent, 
gave to the judge a sense of self-respect 
and of stability, to the juror the peace of 
mind favorable to deliberate inquiry and 
judgment, to the people confidence in the 
administration of the law. It was as when 
years of disturbance are followed by tran- 
quillity; of famine by bounteous har- 
vests. 

In a previous article reference was made 
to trial by jury as a system which was not, 
could not have been the invention of a 
rude, unlettered, or barbarous people. As 
to the time when it had its origin and in 
practice became fully allied to the law 
there has been so much learned contention 
that it may seem adventurous to express an 
opinion. But the line of demarcation be- 
tween the ancient and the modern systems 
may be easily traced. It presents the con- 
trast between a jury of witnesses, testifying 
in the form of a verdict, and a jury acting 
on evidence and declaring their convictions 
in that form. Not more marked is the 
difference now existing between a witness 
anda judge. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that in early times the jurors had 
generally been twelve in number, their 
concurrence necessary to a verdict. But 
neither of those conditions had been ad- 
hered to in England prior to or even in 
the time of Edward III. 

At an early day and upon ideas borrowed 
from the canon and civil law witnesses 
were examined before the bishop, upon 
questions of marriage, birth, death, and 
dower, the fact ascertained and certified; 
before auditors as to accounts in chancery 
upon interrogatories; and before judges as 
to the venue proper to a cause and in con- 
templation of the death or long absence of 
a witness. But when, from the nature of 
the case, a jury having personal knowledge 
could not be found, and testimony was 
taken as to the merits, the trial was had 
before the judges. In the time of Edward 
III the jury was called from the county at 
large—an important innovation. As denot- 
ing further progress, Mr. Finlason says 
that in the time of Henry VI ‘‘trial by jury 
appears to have advanced very near to what 
it became in modern times—a trial by the 
jury, not on their own knowledge, but on 
evidence of witnesses” (2 Reeves, p. 540, 
note). Such turther advances were made 
that before the reign of William and Mary 
the duties of witnesses and jurors were 
quite clearly defined. 

We cannot pause to enumerate the bene- 
fits derived from the changes and reforma- 
tions to which reference has been made. 
But in their relation to trial by jury, grow- 
ing with its growth and as among the best 
fruits of modern civilization, two agencies 
may be mentioned. The one, a trained and 
educated bar, its members serving as 
ministers in the temple of justice; the 
other, the law of evidence, a system the 
best that human wisdom could devise for 
the discovery of truth. But for the. sub- 
stitution of the modern jury, acting on 
testimony illustrated before them, for the 
old jury, acting on the thrice-told tales of 
the vicinage, those agencies, now grown to 
such perfection and strength, would have 
had but a dwarfed and sickly existence. 

The law grew in extent and value as 
slowly as the trial by jury. Mr. Reeves 
says that the commencement of modern 
law dates from the time of Elizabeth. 
Judge Story says that more than half the 
common law grew up afterthat reign. Mr. 

Spence has a like statement as to equitable 
remedies. 
_ But the aggressive spirit which shook off 
abuses which had clung to. ancient, institu- 
tions, as rust clings to old iron, still sur- 
vives.. It may be potent for good, as 


exist, in the state. It may be potent for 
evil if that which, has been perfected by 





abuses, exist, and, if neglected, may ever 


according to our own experience is to be 
disturbed. 

The present system of trials by jury, in 
common with most civil institutions, has 
been subjected to criticism. Defeated 
suitors complain of the verdicts, as persons 
afflicted with certain ailments find fault 
with the weather. The objections, trea- 
sured up, become menacing, for a season, 
in each generation, and critics, strongly 
moved, speak of the jury disrespectfully, 
as Sydney Smith said Jeffrey did of the 
Equator. The most respectable effort in 
that direction with us, that we can recall, 
overcame us “‘like a summer’s cloud” last 
fall and winter. A distinguished member 
of the bar, wishing to facilitate the obtain- 
ing of verdicts, gave the subject a degree of 
attention which will secure the grateful 
remembrance of those who may cherish 
like views in the coming generations. He 
will also be remembered with respect by 
those who differ from him. His articles, 
affluent with inference and illustration, not 
always favorable to the jury in any aspect, 
appeared in The Albany Law Journal, 
and for a time without dissent or criticism. 
That gave us some concern, as much de- 
pends upon an instructed public opinion 
and as the profession at large accept the 
journal as an authority safe and conserv- 
ative. We were thus led to fear that the 
editor had fallen from grace or taken a 
new departure. But, happily, after hav- 
ing thrown open his columns to Mr. Hall, 
the editor followed with clear and cogent 
corrections. The argument on both sides 
seemed to be exhaustive. We felt a further 
sense of relief, however, when the senate 
rejected Mr. Hall’s bill, and when the Jury 
Act, prepared by Mr. Throop and his 
associate revisers, was adopted by the 
legislature. By that rejection and adoption 
the doctrine that the unanimity of the jury 
is necessary to a verdict stands confirmed, 
and the proposed reform passes on down for 
ths consideration of posterity. 

In the course of the discussion Mr. Hall 
quoted the opinions of some “solid men” 
in support of his views. But Mr. Thomp- 
son cited several who had thought the other 
way—to wit, Bentham, De Tocqueville, 
Thomas Jefferson, Judge Story, Professor 
Washburn, Lord John Russell. As an 
appeal to the recorded wisdom of jurists 
and statesmen may help the reader to a 
proper estimate of the argument, and also 
of the jury, we call up some additional 
testimony. That of Sir Matthew Hale— 
‘*the trial by a jury of twelve men a 
seems to be the best trial in the world”; 
that of Worthington as to ‘‘ the inestimable 
advantage of trial by jury”; of old May- 
nard, who, calling it the subject’s birth- 
right, says ‘‘this way of trial is his fence 
and protection against all frauds and sur- 
prises and against all storms of power”; of 
Lord Erskine—‘“‘trial by jury is the best 
security of every order of the state”; of 
Lord Camden—‘‘ The price of one hour’s 
English liberty none but an English jury 
can estimate”; of Lord Brougham—‘“‘I 
certainly retain the opinion which I always 
had, in common with all the profession, 
that the best tribunal for investigating 
contested facts isa jury of twelve men”; 
of Lord Denman—‘‘it is a grateful task 
to bear testimony to the excellent conduct 
of juries at the Old Baily sessions. I do 
not remember a single conviction that 
appeared to be unjust.” We dismiss a 
cloud of witnesses favorable to the services 
of the jury—text-writers from Starkie 
down, and Francis Horner, Chatham, 
Thurlow, Fox, Eldon, and the rest. No, 
we call up Lord Eldon. His admiration 
for the system, as it existed in England, 
was so great that he wished the principle of 
the unanimity of the jury transplanted to 
the less congenial. soil of Scotland. But, 
then, he was not peculiar. The others 
thus quoted were commending the system 
as it then was and now is—the ideal jury of 
twelve men, the same rule as to their una- 
nimity. 

We pass to another, perhaps a yet higher 
order of proof. From the earliest criminal 
trials in England in which the law was 
respected. the rule has been that the 
question of guilt or innocence belonged to 
the jury. Thechange in cases of indict- 
ment or information for libels, which took 
the question of intent from the judges and 





the wisdom of ages and has worked well 


deliberate judgment of both houses of 

Parliament. -The practice in the Court 

of Chancery of sending questions of fact 

to be tried before a jury existed as early 

as the year 1400. The wise men who 

framed our organic laws knew the history 

of the jury all by heart. The field of judicial 

and constitutional history lay open before 

them. They borrowed largely from En- 

gland, and with a just discrimination. 

They rejected some institutions, but ac- 

cepted the common law and the jury. Thus 

for two hundred years in England and for 

one hundred years with us the common 

sense and experience of jurymen, as applied 

to the investigation of questions of fact, 

have been considered better and safer than 

the learning and wisdom of the judges. 

The conculsion, thus exemplified, suffers 

little abatement from the fact that in En- 

gland that view was not accepted in state 

prosecutions, for libels, until about seventy- 

five years ago. The question was not 

simply as to the merit of the jury, but as to 

the liberty of the press; the doubt as to 

putting that liberty under the protection of 

the people, the popular branch of the courts. 

It was wisely put there, and to shake off 
the restraints imposed by a timid and 

narrow state policy. The rule as applied 
by Mansfield and others might, however, 

but for the popular character of the subject- 
matter affected, have obtained to this day. 

A judge could determine whether a publi- 
cation was a libel or not, as judges now, in 
the absence of fraud or ambiguity, deter- 
mine the sense and import of written doc- 
uments put in evidence. 

While jury trials thus remained, and in 
respect to important litigations, without 
modification, the formal parts of the system 
received almost constant supervision. The 
machinery was, always may be difficult 
of adjustment; but the real purpose of the 
numerous acts referred to by Burke in the 
statements cited and of later acts was 
to secure the selection of jurors who should 
represent the virtue, experience, and in- 
telligence of the people. The question was 
how to make the selection; how to guard 
against abuses. A large discretion had 
been given to the sheriffs, generally men 
of character; but some sheriffs might be 
careless or corrupt. The fact that Sir 
Matthew Hale, on detecting the infamous 
management of Cromwell with an under 
sheriff to have a jury selected to his liking, 
dismissed them was too signal to be for- 
gotten. The outcry against abuses, crit- 
icisms like that of Jeremy Bentham, under 
his title the ‘‘ Art of Packing as applied to 
Special Juries,” stimulated public and pro- 
fessional attention. So it was that in re- 
form movements the jury system often 
came under review. So it was also that 
sinister notions touching the merit of the 
system might arise when the defects were not 
inherent or vital. But where justice seemed 
to have miscarried it did not always follow 
that the blame could be ascribed to the 
jurors or to the system. A ship in good 
condition may, through want of care or 
skill in the pilot, be stranded at the mouth 
of the harbor. 

Some reference to the legislation recently 
had or proposed in England may be proper. 
I am indebted to the Honorable T. W. Erle, 
of the Court of Common Pleas, London, 
for his ‘‘ Jury Bill,” kindly sent me a year 
ago. It was before Parliament in 1872 and 
1873 and has since been revised by the 
author. It presents in due order and re- 
lation what to my poor judgment seems to 
be a complete system. But the provisions 
which fix the number of jurors arrest the 
attention. By § 53, in trials for treason, 
treason-felony, and murder, twelve; by § 
54, in trials in the county courts, five; and 
by § 55, in other trials, eight jurymen. The 
limitation for the county court had pre- 
viously existed, was probably adopted in 
view of the character of the causes there 
heard and of convenience and economy. 
Five jurymen can well pass upon a trades 
man’s account; so, indeed, could three 
arbitrators. The 76th section provides 
that, except in trials for the crimes men- 
tioned in the 58d, on the illness, death, or 
absence of some of the jurors, the judge 
may direct the trial to proceed, and receive 
the verdict of a reduced number, not less 
than six. The presiding judge would take 
the nature of the case into consideration. 





gave it to the jury, was made upon the 


If plain and simple, the reduced number of 
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jurors might not be material. With us the 
like direction would be given in a civil 
ease, on the consent of counsel. _ In addition 
to the explanatory notes, the book contains 
some essays of great interest, which illus- 
trate the theory of the bill. But the 55th 
section impresses us unfavorably. It would 
give the most important civil causes and 
most cases of crime to the determination 
of eight jurymen. Still, according to the 
57th section, ‘‘an unanimous verdict shall 
in all cases be required.” We believe, with 
the author, that ‘‘ the unanimous verdict of 
a jury of eight would carry more weight 
than the verdict of a majority of twelve.” 
That would be true, whatever the division 
might be. It would be a serious impeach- 
ment of the verdict if any number of the 
jurymen should be opposed to it. 

The condition of the masses of the 
people in England, and in this state, in re- 
spect to their material possessions, in kind 
and degree, is illustrated_in the two bills 
before us.. The qualification of the English 
juror is based on his income or on the 
rental value of the tenement or premises 
occupied by him; that of our juror on the 
title to property, real or personal. It is 
quite apparent that neither country could 
exchange its system for that of the other 
without suffering an utter defeat in seeking 
for a jury. 

Both of these bills appear to have been 
framed with some freedom, inspired by ex- 
perience, but in a conservative spirit. In 
each some provisions of previous statutes 
have beén retained, other provisions mod- 
ified; attention paid to the changed con- 
ditions of the state; old lights left burning, 
new lights supplied. 

But, whatever forms and methods may 
obtain elsewhere, we think, as the best 
judgment we can form, that our present 
system of jury trials should be retained 
without modification. Not that it is per- 
fect—as, indeed, what system devised by 
man is perfect; but simply that this mode 
of trial works well and, keeping pace with 
the growing intelligence of the people, is 
improving. Jurors may err and differ, as 
judges may err and differ. If verdicts 
found upon complicated questions of fact 
have been set aside, it has more frequently 
happened that the judgment pronounced 
by judges in the courts of first resort, upon 
difficult questions of law, have been qual- 
ified, corrected, or reversed. What sub- 
stitutes shall be found for the jurors and 
for the judges? In some cases the dis- 
agreements of the jury have been due to 
the imperfect presentation or the casual 
omission of the proofs, or to the mistakes 
or perjury of the witnesses. In such in- 
stances new trials may have conferred sub- 
stantial benefits. But, however that may 
be, the cases in which the jurymen dis- 
agree or atrial stops by reason of the ill- 
ness or death of a juror are too infrequent 
to cafl for special legislation. 

It may be that twelve jurymen are not 
necessary in the lower courts or oa the 
trial of actions on contracts. But even in 
such cases, on showing sufficient cause, the 
party should be allowed the full number of 
jurors. Regard should be had to the nature 
of the inquiry, to the complications of 
fact involved. It is very generally agreed 
that no change should be made in respect 
to trials forcrimes; but it has been sug- 
gested, and by a writer entitled to very 
great respect, that perhaps the same ad- 
herence to our present system may not be 
necessary in the civil courts. If any dis- 
tinction is to be made, the line of demarc- 
ation should not be drawn between those 
two departments of business. Some arrange- 
ment after the manner proposed by Judge 
Erle would be more sensible, the trouble 
largely being one of mere classification. 
Many criminal prosecutions are of small 
moment; many civil actions comparative- 
ly important. Indeed, civil cases may 
arise which in their nature partake some- 
what of crime, and in the pain and desola- 
tion to be inflicted by adverse verdicts 
would not be inferior to prosecutions for 
the gravest criminal offenses, 

But, finally, we repeat that no modifi- 
cation of our present system of jury trials 
is called for or desirable. We trust that 
no attempt at such doubtful reformation 
will be made. But, if it should be made, 
we think that the conservative spirit of the 
people will be too firm and wise to be be- 





guiled into accepting the innovation. We 
also hope and believe that in this state no 
citizen will even be deprived of his good 
name, of his liberty, or of his life except 
upon the deliberate and unanimous verdict 
of twelve good and lawful men, set apart 
and consecrated to the service. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








CONSTANCY. 


BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD. 





WERE there but one star in the heavens, 
I should hold my heart like a sea, 
Where all of its tender radiance 
Might fall on me. 


And if it should fade out slowly, 
And leave not the faintest spark, 

Where it had shone upon me 
Would not be dark. 


Were there but one heart to crown me 
‘With Love’s reward, not a breath 

Of doubt should ever disturb me 
Through life or death. 


Though out of the heaven she made me, 
I missed her starlike face ; 

My heart, like a sea, would hold her 
In Love’s embrace. 








THE TWO ORDINANCES RESPECT- 
ING BAPTISM. 


THE ORDINANCE, BAPTIZE. 





BY PROFESSOR WILLIAM C, WILKINSON. 


Aw ordinance is properly something or- 
dained—that is, commanded. In saying 
“‘ properly ” here I mean originally, etymo- 
logically. An ordinance is, therefore, in 
its strict first sense a commandment—only 
that and all that, nothing more and nothing 
less, and nothing else. Let us try chang- 
ing, accordingly, for a moment, our cus- 
tomary expression, ‘‘ ordinance of baptism,” 
into the expression used in entitling this 
paper. It may yield us some valuable 
results. The ordinance of baptism means 
the ordinance which consists in baptism. 
There is in Scripture one ordinance (or rite), 
and but one, of baptism. There are in 
Scripture two ordinances (or command- 
ments), and but two, respecting baptism. 
The two ordinances respecting baptism fix 
the one ordinance of baptism. 

The two scriptural ordinances respecting 
baptism exist in various forms of statement; 
but, whatever various forms of statement 
exist, they contain all of them the same 
substance. One of the two ordinances 
directs to ‘‘ baptize,” the other directs to 
‘be baptized.” The ordinance of baptism 
is constituted by these two ordinances 7e- 
specting baptism. Besides these two ordin- 
ances respecting baptism there are in Scrip- 
ture absolutely no other. Now, in order to 
determine what is the true ordinance of 
baptism, evidently our just course is to 
study what are the real scriptural ordin- 
ances respecting baptism. Let us, then, 
proceed to examine these. They exist in 
three, perhaps four, distinguishable kinds 
of statement. 

First, and most direct, there are the im- 
perative sentences respecting baptism ut- 
tered by Christ and his apostles. For ex- 
ample (Matt. xxviii, 19)—‘‘Teach all 
nations, baptizing them”; (Acts ii, 38)— 
‘Repent and be baptized, every one of 
you.” Second, and scarcely less direct, 
there are the instructions of Christ and his 
apostles delivered in the didactic indica- 
tive mood. I discriminate this kind of 
statement to introduce what is perhaps the 
sole instance of it—namely (Mark xvi, 16): 
‘He that believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved.” Ishould not insist on this text, 
for the reason that some doubt its genuine- 
ness. Third, there are the authoritative ex- 
amples of Christ and his inspired disciples, 
contained in the inspired narratives of the 
New Testament. For examples (John iv, 1) 
—‘‘ Jesus mate and baptized more disciples 
than John”; (Acts viii, 38)—‘‘ And they 
went down both into the water, both Philip 
and the eunuch, and he baptized him.” 
Fourth, there are the allusions and inter- 
pretations and applications (of value in 
proportion to the remote and incidental 
nature of their bearing) found in the in- 
spired New Testament epistles. For exam- 
ple (Eph. iv, 5)—‘‘ One Lord, one faith, one 
baptism”; (Rom. vi, 3)—‘‘Know ye not 
that so many of us as were baptized into 
Jesus Christ were baptized into his death.” 





For the purposes of this paper we may 
confine ourselves to the first of these four 
kinds of statement, comprising those direct 
imperative sentences of Christ and Christ’s 
apostles in which Christ’s will concerning 
baptism is recorded. Hereafter, if oppor- 
tunity serves, I may apply an induction 
that shall include the other kinds of state- 
ment, in which the two scriptural ordi- 
nances respecting baptism find expression. 

Here, in the first place, are clearly dis- 
tinguishable two mutually related, in 
fact, reciprocally complementary classes 
of commandment. On the one hand, 
there is a commandment addressed to 
a certain order of persons, directing 
them, on their part, to administer bap- 
tism; or, more simply, to baptize. On 
the other hand, there is a commandment 
addressed to a certain different order of 
persons, directing them, on their part, to 
receive the baptism administered; or, more 
simply, to be baptized. These two mutual- 
ly complementary classes of command- 
ment, as I have said, exist in various forms 
of statement in Scripture; but essentially 
all forms of statement require the same 
things—namely, on the one side the act of 
baptizing, on the other the act of being 
baptized. 

There might have been other ordinances 
in Scripture respecting baptism; that is, 
other ordinances are conceivable. But, in 
point of fact, no others occur. Hence, 
‘‘baptize” and ‘‘ be baptized ”"—or, in other 
words, ‘‘perform the act of baptizing ” and 
‘*perform the act of being baptized””—may 
truthfully be styled the two scriptural 
ordinances respecting baptism. There 
might have been an ordinance ‘‘ Have cer- 
tain persons baptized.” But no such ordi- 
nance as this exists. There might have 
been an ordinance ‘‘Be in the state of 
having been baptized.” But no such ordi- 
nance as that exists. The two ordinances 
‘Perform the act of baptism” and ‘‘ Per- 
form the act of being baptized” are the 
only ordinances to be found, in any form, 
in Scripture respecting baptism. 

We are ready now to look at those two 
chief places in Scripture where these two 
sole ordinances respecting baptism occur, 
in their most direct and imperative form. 
Our object shall be to ascertain the true 
limits as to persons and as to perpetuity of 
the obligation created by the command or 
ordinance ‘‘ Be baptized.” 

I divide the question, and confine myself 
to that branch of it which inquires, What 
persons are properly addressed in the com- 
mandment (however expressed) ‘‘ Be bap- 
tized”? for the reason that this is the 
really living and important issue involved. 
The point ‘‘ What persons are properly 
addressed in the commandment (however 
expressed) ‘ Baptize’?” excites and de- 
serves to excite no special interest. Scrip- 
ture seems to treat this as a point of little 
moment. Thus it is incidentally said, in 
parenthesis: ‘‘ Jesus made and baptized 
more disciples than John (though Jesus 
himself baptized not, but his disciples).” 
Again, Paul thanks God that he himself 
baptized none, or almost none, of the 
Church at Corinth, to which he was writing. 
It is worth noting, however, and it pertains 
to our purpose that, while a slight is thus put 
upon the matter of who baptized, there is, 
at the same time, in both cases, in the very 
fact that baptizing is mentioned at all, a 
striking implication of great importance 
attached to the matter of the baptizing itself. 
Why was not the statement that Jesus 
“made disciples ” allowed by the evangelist 
to stand alone, as sufficient for the sub- 
stance of the history? Evidently because 
baptizing was an inseparable incident of 
making disciples. Baptizing was import- 
ant enough to be invariably done, under 
our Lord’s personal ministry, as fast and, 
of course, only so fast as disciples were 
made; and then important enough besides 
to be distinctly and, it might almost seem, 
superfluously mentioned as done by the in- 
spired narrator. Paul’s allusion is equally 
unmistakable proof. that baptism, in New 
Testament times, clung to discipleship like 
shadow to its substance. Nothing can be- 
tray more Clearly failure to appreciate the 
proportion and perspective in which bap- 
tism appears in Scripture than the disposi- 
tion sometimes manifested to make it seem 


of trivial consequence. The very passages 


pérverted to favor this notion demonstrate 
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the contrary with inexpugnable implica. 
tion. 

The authoritative expression for that ordi. 
nance respecting baptism which directs to 
administer it is found in the concluding 
verses of the last chapter of Matthew. Our 
concern with it here is simply to find what 
implication it may contain as to the per. 
sons to whom baptism is proper to be ad- 
ministered. The risen Lord, about now to 
ascend into Heaven, says to his disciples: 
‘Go ye, therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, 
teaching them to observe all things what- 
soever I have commanded you. And lo! J 
am with you alway, even unto the end of the 
world.” 

The word ‘‘teacb,” occurring here twice, 
represents two different and discriminated 
words in the original Greek. ‘‘ Teach all 
nations” means, to use a convenient coin- 
age, ‘disciple all nations.” The first part, 
therefore, of the compound commandment 
is: ‘Go and convert all men, of whatever 
nation, into disciples to me.” The second 
part is: ‘‘Baptize those thus converted.” 
The third part is: ‘‘ Teach comprehensive 
and exact obedience of my command. 
ments to those thus first converted and then 
baptized.” It is a remarkable thing, not to 
be left out of present regard, that a positive 
external ceremonial enactment or ordinance 
should be inserted here in so brief a sum- 
mary, delivered under circumstances so au- 
gust and imposing, of apostolic and evan- 
gelistic duty. That it is thus inserted is 
significant of an importance given it in the 
design of the Lord that, with our lax in- 
stinct and habit, not to say self-sufficient 
conceit of disparaging outward observ- 
ances in religion as barren and indifferent, 
we should perhaps bardly have anticipated. 
The Church of Christ, we should unhesita- 
tingly predict, will never neglect baptism. 
And, true enough, the Church never has 
neglected it. That is to say, the Church, 
in all its branches, with the sole exception, 
so far as I know, of the Friends, has uni- 
formly observed a rite that went by the 
title of baptism. The name, at least, has 
never wanted its honor, if the thing orig- 
inally meant by the name has sometimes 
failed to receive its due of attention. 

Christ’s disciples, then, were com- 
manded by him, on this farewell occa- 
sion, to ‘‘disciple” and baptize. With- 
out going into the subtleties and refine 
ments of interpretation with which the true 
sense of the great commission, so called, 
has been perplexed and confused, it is suf- 
ficient if we say that the persons put by it 
under obligation to be baptized were, first, 
disciples; second, disciples of all nations; 
third, disciples of every age of the world 
to the end of time. The duty created of 
being baptized (that is, of submitting to 
baptism; not of being in a baptized condi- 
tion, or, rather, in the condition of having 
once been baptized), devolved on persons 
that had first been made disciples, it ex- 
tended to persons of all nations answering 
to this description, and it was to remain 
binding to the end of the age. In short, 
baptism for disciples and for no others, for 
disciples universally and for disciples per- 
petually, was commanded in these solemn 
farewell words of Christ. 

We have thus sought and found the un- 
questionable implication contained in the 
great ordinance of Christ which commands 
to baptize—the implication contained in it, 
I mean, respecting the persons upon whom 
the command was to be obeyed. It wa; 
upon persons who had previously been 
made disciples. Only such; but all such. 
No question is now raised. as to what the 
act is of being baptized. That doubt may 
here sleep. The act, whatever it is, of be- 
ing baptized is incumbent upon disciples. 
Disciples can be no other than persons capa- 
ble of discipleship—that 1s, persons capa- 
ble of being taught. Make disciples of, 
baptize, teach—that is Christ’s order; and 
Christ’s order is as binding as the different 
things are, One by one, which he has set in 
that order. 

But there is a still plainer instruction for 
us—if instruction can be plainer—in that 
commandment complementary to the one 
thus far chiefly considered, which directly 
addresses the persons themselves to be bap. 
tized. That commandment I reserve for 
consideration in a future paper. It consti- 
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two scriptural ordinances respecting bap- 
tism. It is the ordinance ‘‘Be baptized.” 


or 
BY THE BROOK. 
BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES. 


BrigHt in the sunny spaces, 

Dark in the shady places, 
Glides the brook with tinkling tones 
Over the smoothly-polished stones ; 
Lisps, and whispers, and seems to think : 

‘Run I must, run swift and cool, 

For further on by the quiet pool 

The thirsty grasses wait to drink.” 


Then as it onward passes, 
Greetingly meadow-grasses 
Bow their long green bodies low: 
“« See, little brook, how fast we grow! 
Nests, the cosiest, homelike things, 
Hide with their young birds at our feet. 
That is why, so noisy and sweet, 
Bobolink with his neighbors sings !’’ 


Then from the waving cover, 
Bubbling, brimming over, 
Bobolink flies up to shout 
Some of his pent-up musie out. 
‘* J rise to tell you,’’ he twitters fast, 
“Tf any of you are scared to hear 
The sound of a foot-fall drawing near, 
‘Tis the dear little school-girl going past.”’ 


She moves along the meadow, 
Followed by fairy shadow, 
That tries to be as light and fleet. 
As are her happy, bounding feet, 
Tinkles the brook from place to place, 
Nod the grasses, and sings the bird, 
As on she goes, with never a word, 
But only a smile on her sunny face, 
I 


GRANDMOTHER’S REMINISCENCES 


BY VALENTINE STEPHENSON, 








‘‘ A DECIDED success, except the pota- 
toes,” was Anna Holworthy’s verdict in 
regard to her Centennial dinner, as she, 
and John, and Grandmother Tyrrell sat 
and sipped the ice cream which made its 
crowning glory. ‘‘ You need not try and 
look as if you did not mind, John,” she 
added, trying to frown sternly at her hus- 
band of a week. ‘‘ You know that those 
potatoes were alllumps; and the egg on the 
top wouldn’t brown, do what I would,” 

“‘[m_ satisfied,” said John, cheerily, 
“It’s Grandma’s duty to say something 
unkind. She promised to love, honor, and 
be a mother-in-law to me, and America 
expects every woman to do her duty in 
this Centen—” 

‘ Now, John!” remonstrated Anna, while 
Grandmother Tyrrell smiled placidly and 
said: ‘*1 never object to potatoes, however 
badly cooked, John, for I never’ can see 
one without thinking of the days when I 
used to cry because there was nothing to 
eat but potatoes and milk, and my Sister 
Mary cried because there wasn’t enough of 
that.” 

‘Was 
Jobn. 

‘‘Not exactly. You forget that I shall 
not be a centenarian, as you call it, for 
tive years. Why, mother used to tell me, 
though, that our hard times were nothing to 
those that she saw in the war. While your 
Grandfather Tyrrell was away she took 
care ‘of us little ones almost without any 
help. His pay was but scanty, at best; 
and after the Continental money deprecia- 
ted it would not have been worth sending 
home, even had he not needed every cent 
of it to.keep him alive. Mother spun, and 
wove, and sewed—not only for herself, but 
for her neighbors; and tilled our little gar- 
den-patch with her own hands; and cut 
hay for the one cow that was our mainstay 
and support; and put on a brave face when 
father was home on leave, and said that 
she was doing very well. But she broke 
down at last; and when he was discharged 


that during the war?” asked 


.and came back to Berwick she had been 


obliged to sell our little house, and we were 
all huddled together in what Anna would 
call a hut—a little square one-roomed place, 
with a door and two windows and a chim- 
ney, just like those shoe-shops ‘that you’ll 
see down in Essex County. It was not 
much of a welcome for a returned patriot; 
was it? It seemed to discourage father; 
and my Sister Mary has often told me how 
he turned white and sat down and groaned 
aloud when he first looked around the poor 


room. I was only two years old then, and | 


do not remember mych of that; but I never 


THE INDEPEN DENT. 


tutes the second and more important of the | shall forget the day, three years after, when | girl, as they called it then, in old Daddy | that speech, with all the gravity imaginable. 


he died. He never was well after he came 
home. An old wound opened again and 
again and kept him weak; and finally le 
overworked himself in the hayfield one 
summer day, and the end came. 

‘‘He lay on the high bed, that mother 
had pulled out into the middle of the room, 
to give him air, and one by one she lifted 
up us children to hear his last words. 
They were not very grand or impressive— 
we were only common people; but they were 
kind and true and loving, and, although 
the oldest of us five was but twelve years 
old, we all felt the force of what he said 
and wept. Then he bade my mother good- 
bye. They were still young (he was but 
thirty-three and she not yet thirty), and it 
was hard to part; but she was very firm and 
quiet. The women of our family take their 
troubles silently, John, remember. Don’t 
think that Anna does not care about a 
grievance because she doesn’t make an 
outery about it. My mother stood with 
one hand in my father’s and fanned him 
with the other, steadily, steadily as clock- 
work; and he gazed at her as if he would 
take her face into Heaven with him, 
‘You'll have a hard time, I doubt,’ he 
said, moving restlessly about; ‘but God 
will watch over you, and he, Washington, 
will never see the soldiers’ families suffer. 
He’s thoughtful and kind, he, Washington.’ 
And then his mind wandered, and he 
died at last, with his beloved general’s name 
on his lips.” 

“Did you ever see Washington?” asked 
John, after a little pause. 

“Tf I only might have!” said Grand- 
mother, wistfully. ‘‘If I only could re- 
member that his hand ever rested on my 
head; if I had ever heard him speak one 
word! But my eyes never saw his face. 
My mother told me that he was very grand 
and stately; but my father always seemed 
to think most of his bravery in battle and 
his tenderness to his men.” 

“‘ Didn’t your mother ever get a pension?” 
was John’s next question. 

“Dear me, no. Strange how you men 
who were in the last war always ask that. 
She tried, and Parson Greenough wrote a 
letter for her; but nothing ever came of it, 
and after she died my Brother James’s law- 
yer took it up and tried for twenty years, 
and finally, in 1855, we got $150, and the 
five of us and the lawyer shared it between 
us. As we had paid him fees before and 
made many journeys back and forth to sign 
papers, we decided that it cost us about $75 
apiece to get the $25.” 

**Tell John about the times that came 
next,” said Anna, after the little party were 
established for the evening in the parlor— 
Grandmamma very erect and stately, with 
her high chair and footstool; John very com- 
fortable in his camp-chairin the bay win- 
dow; and Anna nestling by his side on an 
ottoman. 

“Do,” said John. ‘‘I know heaps about 
the times that tried men’s souls—I haven’t 
read anything else for months; but 1 don’t 
know much of the times that tried their 
bodies.” 

‘‘T should have to give you the story of 
twenty years of hard work, to tell you all 
the hardship I endured on account of my 
father’s enlisting,” said Grandmamma; 
*‘but you can stop me when [ travel so far 
beyond the day we celebrate as to become 
stupid. To begin at the beginning, then, 
my mother found herself in 1786 with six 
hungry mouths to fill and nothing to put in 
them, and little strength to work to 
provide anything. Ours was but a poor 
neighborhood, at best. Nearly all the farms 
were in a bad condition, on account of their 
owners. having been absent for years. No- 
body wanted help, for everybody left 
everything undone that his own hands 
could not'accomplish. But, out of charity, 
our next neighbor agreed to take my oldest 
brother as a chore-boy, and poor Jim went 
away. It seemed hard to my mother, I do 
not doubt, to send such a little fellow out 
into the world to earn his own living; : but, 
poor thing, she had to harden herself to it 
and in three years she had sent us all away. 
Lucy, who was always the prettiest, was- 
adopted by a rich Englishman who came to 
Berwick for his health; Charley was: ap- 
prenticed out; Mary went over to Great 
Falls to learn to do housework; and whet I 
was eight years old J was an apprentice 








Bailey’s house, at Portsmouth. Mother did 
not want to send me away so young; but it 
was a good place, and the doctor said she 
must die soon with consumption, and she 
wanted to provide forme. Her’s was the 
old-fashioned consumption, however, and 
she lived twenty years longer; always fee- 
ble and delicate, but working steadily to 
the end and trying to lay up something to 
make up to us for our hard childhood. 

‘‘Daddy Bailey’s family were kind to 
me in their way; but oh! how I had to 
work. There was another apprentice, a 
girl about fifteen years old, and a house- 
keeper; but such anumber of errands as they 
found for me to do! Such scrubbing of 
andirons and polishing of tables, such end- 
less sweeping and sanding of floors, such 
miraculously accurate dusting as they 
made me do! I oftenthink of what an odd 
little figure I must have been, as I bustled 
about my tasks. My gowns were very full, 
and were made with a puckering-string 
around the waist and another at the neck. 
They were open at the back and showed 
the petticoat beneath; but, as mine were 
usually nothing particular to be proud of, 
T never cared much about this feature of 
my costume. My sleeves were short and 
tight and ended just below the elbow in 
the stiffest and scantiest of frills, which 
by no means softened the effect of the 
roughness and redness that constant expo- 
sure and hard work had given to my arms. 
I usually had two dresses at a time, and 
when my every-day gown was worn out 
my ‘meeting’ gown took its place and a 
new one was bought me for Sundays. 
Moreover, these dresses lasted a long time, 
because I almost invariably wore a great 
apron of tow cloth, reaching from my neck 
to my feet.” 

‘* Those were the days of republican sim- 
plicity and calico,” said John, slyly pulling 
Anna’s hair. ‘‘ Tell me some more.” 

‘Days of republican simplicity,” repeat- 
ed the old lady, “‘ they may have been; but, 
as calico was seventy-five cents a yard, I 
knew very little about it. Blue drilling 
and brown stuff were the materials of my 
gowns, sir. Cotton cloth was seventy-five 
cents a yard then; and as I grew older and 
tried to earn money by doing plain sewing I 
was quite content that it should remain high, 
for the price of making an undergarment was 
always the same as that of a yard of thecloth 
that composed it. Long before that time I 
had learned to spin, and weave, and spin 
on the little wheel; and when I married 
every garment that I wore, except my shoes 
and the ribbon on my bonnet, was the | 
work of my own fingers. I was only ten 
years old when they taught me to spin, and 
it wasn’t long before I wouldn’t have been 
afraid to do a day’s work with anybody. But 
my spinning money went to Daddy Bailey, 
and so I tried to learn something else, that 
I could do at odd times and earn some- 
thing for myself. I did a little coarse sew- 
ing for one and another, and I learned to 
knit spatter-dashes and ‘ gallowses "—braces 
you call them, John. ThenI got somebody 
to teach me the stitch, and I learned to do 
barleycorns, and French knots, and braid 
work, and satin stitch, and feather stitch, 
and I don’t know what. And I embroidered 
muslin in colored silk for the ladies, and 
braided and sewed straw; and when I was 
fifteen I bought my time of Daddy Bailey, 
and began to earn wages. I stayed with 
him still; but I was housekeeper now and 
had two apprentices to mind. : 

‘¢Portsmouth was a very old-fashioned 
place then and for years after. Many of 
the old families kept Negro servants, who 
had‘ been slaves and were very obsequious 
in their manners to their masters and very 
fine to everybody else.” 

Anna slightly astonished John by arising 
at this juncture, putting on an air of flun- 
keyish importance and asking aggressive- 
ly: ‘‘ You see gemman doun’t end o’ Long 
Wharf dis mornin’—white hat, white top 
boot, cane in hand, glub on, watch in 
pocket? Dat was me.” 

Grandmama laughed softly. So you 
have not forgotten poor old Cesar Lang- | 
don’s speech,” she said. ‘‘ Cxsar was old, 
Governor Langdon’s servant, John, and his 
airs were amazing. The Governor was a 
gentleman of the old school; but Cesar 
‘was twice as dignified as he. He met 
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My duties as housekeeper were to see after 
everything about the place and I was re- 
sponsible for everything. It was necessary 
for me to be the last to go to bed and the 
first to rise, and in pig-killing and soap- 
boiling time I had no rest. We never 
bought any lard in those days. We tried out 
our own, and the process involved a vast 
amount of lifting heavy boilers and no 
small risk that the stuff would take fire. 
We did all our own churning, too, and all 
the working of the butter fell on me. Still 
T had leisure to sew, and I ‘drew in’ two 
Tugs and made me a rag carpet and braid- 
ed some mats.” 

‘“Where did you ever find time to go to 
school?” demanded John. 

‘* Bless you, child,” said Grandmamma, “I 
never went. I taught myself to read and 
write, asking Miss Bailey a question now 
and then; and I never read many books 
until your grandfather began to teach me.” 

‘*Where did you meet him first?” asked 
Anna. 

“‘At a dance at a neighbor’s. There 
were not many public balls then; but there 
were innumerable pleasant parties, with 
dancing. It was just the same then as it 
is now: the poor emulated the rich, and 
the rich strove to outshine each other. 
Going to these parties was what spoiled my 
hair, Anna. I heard John scolding you 
before you were married for cutting off a 
few locks on your temples. When I was a 
child I wore my hair cut straight across 
the forehead and hanging straight down 
behind, except a small cluster of locks, 
which were tied together with a string 
just below the top of my head. Rich girls 
wore aribbon. WhenI grew older I used 
to cut my hair off short at the sides, and 
frizzle and curl it with tongs, and powder 
it, till my face looked like a full moon 
coming out of a fog-bank. I broke and 
burned my hair all off in a few years and 
have worn a false front ever since. So 
please don’t talk of the frivolousness of 1876 
any more, John. We were quite as bad 
in 1796, I assure you.” 

‘‘What did you live on in those days?” 
asked John. ‘‘ Potatoes and milk?” 

‘““Not exactly,” said the old lady. 
**Pork and beans and Indian pudding for 
Sunday, succotash for Wednesdays and 
Fridays. Salt fish was a rarity reserved 
for special guests. When a person gave 
parties, cake was the principal refreshment, 
and the richer it was the better, Sponge 
cake was a great dainty. Miss Bailey al- 
ways made it herself. Floating-island was 
also deemed a great luxury. Wine, rum, 
spirit, and East Indian sweetmeats were 
always served in profusion. One of these 
parties would usually thoroughly fatigue 
every woman belonging in the house in 
which they were given. Housekeeping 
was hard work then, and it was not so easy 
to be neat and clean as it is nowadays.” 

‘‘Tell him about Miss Bailey,” said 
Anpa. ’ 

‘« Well, there isn’t much to tell,” was the 
answer. ‘‘ Anna means, I suppose, for me 
to tell you that Miss Bailey never washed 
her face in anything but milk, and very 
little of that; and polished her neck with 
a bit of flannel, never touching soap 
to it. She wore long lace ruftles, to make 
her hands look small; but neither frills nor 
fingers were often washed, lest one should 
be torn or the other roughened. . Her caps 
were always of fine lace, and she combed 
her hair over a higher cushion than was 
worn by anybody else in the city. She had 
seven of those brocade gowns, that are so 
much thought of now, at one time. She 
was a very fine lady; but I hated to eat 
after her cooking, for she sprinkled snuff all 
over everything.” 

‘Tell us about your courtship,” said 
John, apparently little pleased with this 
view of bellehood in the olden time, and 
preferring to change the subject to one 
which naturally seemed more interesting to 
him. 

‘*There’s not much to tell,” said Grand- 
mamma, faintly blushing, drawing up her 
slender, erect figure, and giving her chin 
that pretty movement known in her day as 
bridling. ‘‘ Your Grandfather Tyrrell was 
the cleverest carpenter in the Kittery yard, 
and the men used to tease aim about work - 
ing so. hard for the Government; and one 
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better go and marry Bailey’s pretty house- 
keeper. She’s just such another worker as 
you.’ Andall the rest chimed in, and gave 
him no peace until he promised to go toa 
dance where he could see me. I had made 
myself very fine that night in a tamboured 
muslin gown and a frilled dimity petticoat, 
and Miss Bailey had made the apprentice 
powder my hair for me and lent me some 
jet pins of her own; and I wasn’t the 
worst-dressed person in the room when 
your grandfather came in and saw me 
dancing with Gaylan Lord. He saw me 
home that night and visited me often; and 
how Daddy Bailey used to scold about his 
keeping me up nights. He scolded a long 
while, though; for we were not married 
until I was twenty-five years old. We want- 
ed some money to start on, you see; and so 
I kept my place and he worked in the 
yard, until I was ready and went to him 
with my chests full of webs and webs of 
linen and homespun and with piles of 
quilts and counterpanes. My own hands 
were yellow for weeks with dying the 
cloth for the comfortables with annotto 
and my fingers were sore with the quilting. 
I had two big feather-beds, too, for Daddy 
Bailey had let me keep geese on halves for 
a year or two and I had wonderful luck 
with poultry. For sickness I had bags and 
bags of herbs that Mother had sent me, 
and so we began our married life prepared 
for everything. I’ve never been sorry for 
those hard days, or laid it up that I might 
have been better off if Father hadn’t died 
from being a soldier. Somebody must 
suffer, you know; and I learned how to do 
all kinds of work, and, after all, I’ve hada 
pretty good time in this world.” 

‘“‘Grandmother,” said John, “I think 
you must be what they call a notable wo- 
man.” 

‘* May be,” said she. 


Biblical Research, 


THE new volume of the Journal of the German 
Oriental Society contains no less than three arti- 
cles on the Himyaritic inscriptions. Twoare by 
Dr. H. Miiller, one of them treating of the status 
constructus in Himyaritic, which differs a good 
deal from the usage Of the other Semitic dia- 
lects. Thus, whereas the Hebrew would say 
“the house of the king and his garden,’ Himy- 
aritic followed the order of words common in our 
own family of speech—‘‘ the house and garden 
of the king.” Dr. Miiller’s other article gives 
the translation of a Himyaritic legend which 
accompanies four representations of men walk- 
ing and riding, respectively, on a camel, an ox, 
anda horse. A fac-simile of the sculptures was 
given in the “Journal ”’ of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1844, and Dr. Miil- 
ler’s translation of the accompanying legend is 
*< Portrait and column of Sa’adawwam of Mad- 
mar.’? The remaining Himyaritic article is by 
Dr. Mordtmann, who endeavors to translate 
sever&l inscriptions. Some of these are forg- 
eries ; but, as he points out, even as forgeries 
they have their value, as being copied from 
texts the originals of which we do not possess. 
The forger is a coppersmith of San’a, and his 
productions betray their origin by beginning in 
the middle of a sentence. Here is Dr. Mordt- 
mann’s translation of an inscription given by 
Captain Prideaux in the “‘ Transactions ’’ of the 
Society of Biblical Archeology, II, No. 4: 
“ Hautar ’at’ad, son of Da’m, has offered 
to his lord, Ta’lab Riaim, the lord of 
Tur’at, this idol, and on this account 
may Ta’lab complete his happiness by 
the prosperity, health, and favor of his lord, 
Bani Hamdan and his tribe Khaschid, in the 

name of Ta’lab Ridm.’’ Dr. Miiller points out 
that in one of the inscriptions brought home by 
Halévy (No. 535, lines 10—16) we have a very 
interesting historical and geographical notice. 
We read in the inscription : ‘‘On the day when 
‘Attar of Kabad and Wadd and Nikrakh and 
their chief protected them and their possessions 
and their cattle from the attack which Saba 
and Haulan have made upon them, at the tank 
between Me’in and Ragma, and from the hos- 
tilities which have broken out between the 
south and the north Arabs; and on the day 
when ’Attar of Kabad delivered them and their 
possessions from the midst of Matsr (?) in the 
war which took place.”” Ragma, or Ra’ma, is 
the Ra’mah of Genesis x, 7, which lay between 
Sabtah and Sabtechah. Itis rendered ‘Peypya 
in the Septuagint, with which the ‘Péyaua 
médu¢ of Ptolemy vi, 7, may be compared. In 
Ezekiel xxvii, 22, the ‘‘merchants of Saba and 
Ra’mah”’ are mentioned together. In thesame 
periodical Dr. Gardthausen traces the Armenian 
alphabet from the Greek. He shows that none 
of the ‘letters can be referred to} any {other 
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source. Some of the Armenian letters resem- 
ble those of the Greek alphabet in papyri of the 
second century B.C. The character denoting 
ris to be compared with the same character in 
the Gothic alphabet of Ulphilas ; while no traces 
of the old vau or digamma are to be met with in 
the Armenian alphabet, a fact easily accounted 
for if the latter were derived from the Greek 
alphabet, from which the digamma had disap- 
peared. 


....M. Francois Lenormant has an interesting 
article on Arkmis Nanwa in the Gazette Arché- 
ologique 1 and 3 (2d year). He points out that 
the goddess Anaitis, or Anahid, is the old Baby- 
lonian Anat, the wife and female man- 
ifestation of the supreme god Anu, “the 
sky,” and that her name and worship had 
been carried by the Canaanites into Pal- 
estine, along with so much else, as is manifest 
from the mention of Beth-Anath, ‘the House 
of Anat,’’ (Josh. xix, 38; Judg. i, 33), Beth- 
Anoth (Jos. xv, 59), and Anathoth (Jos. xxi, 18). 
We also meet with Anath, as the name of a 
man (Judg. iii, 31; v, 6), while one of the 
daughters of Ramses the Great was Bent-Anta, 
“the daughter of Anat.’”’ Anath may be 
identified with the Hittite divinity Kedesh, or 
Ken. We also find traces of her in Phrygia, 
where Nanna is called the mother of Atys, 
Nana being the Chaldean name of Anat. It 
was the goddess Nana whose image had been 
carried away from Ereeh to Susa, by Kudur- 
Nankhunta, king of Elam, in 2280 B.C., and 
was brought back by Assur-bani-pal after the 
conquest of Susiania, in 645 B. C. A remin- 
iscence of this event may be found in the “‘Apol- 
ogy” of Melito, Bishop of Sardis, who says that 
‘the Elamites adored Nani, daughter of the 
king of Elam. The enemy having taken her 
prisoner, her father had a statue and a temple 
erected to her in Susa, a fortress in the land of 
Elam.’’ So, too, the 2d book of Maccabees i, 
14, states that it was to ‘‘espouse’’ Nanza, and 
so acquire the treasures of her temple, that 
Antiochus Epiphanes went to Susa. An ex- 
planation of the statement is found in the title 
assumed by the early Chaldean kings, especial- 
ly those of Karrah, which is in Accadian dam 
Dingiri, “spouse of the goddess’? Nana. Nana 
was identified by the Elamites with their na- 
tional goddess, Nakhunta, and accordingly the 
Protomedic transcripts of the Achemenian in- 
scriptions term Anaitis Nakhidda-nada, which 
goes back to Nakhunta, and not to the Semitic 
Anat. 


...-A Dutch scholar, Dr. de Golje, has made 
acurious conjecture in regard to Deut. xxxii, 
8,9. By reading £7, instead of Jsrael, in verse 
8, the difficulties attaching to the explanation 
of the passage are removed, and a parallelism es- 
tablished with a Phenician legend recorded in 
the fragments of Sanchoniathon. According to 
this, Tlus, or El,whom the Greeks identified with 
their Kronos, divided the world according to 
the number of his children and auxiliaries, who 
‘“were called Elohim’’; Gebal, for instance, be- 
ing assigned to Barltis, Berytus to Poseidon, 
and the Cabiri and Egypt to Taaut. The 
grandfather of Ilus was supposed to be Elioun 
“the most high.” Now, adopting de Golje’s 
cenjecture, the passage in Deuteronomy would 
read thus : ‘‘When the Most High (Elyon) divi- 
ded the peoples, when he parted the children 
of men (into nations), he fixed the boundaries 
of the peoples, after the number of the sons of 
El. Thus was the Lorp’s people his portion, 
Jacob the line of his heritage.’’ Itis possible, 
therefore, that an allusion may be intended to 
the Phenician mythology, just as in Isaiah xiv, 
13, an allusion is made to the Babylonian 
mythology. 


.eesLieutenant Conder has published the 
results of his investigations into the names of 
places in Palestine found in the famous geo- 
graphical list of Thothmes III. Following M. 
Mariette, he has endeavored to identify them 
with names occurring in the Old Testament or 
still borne by ruins in the country. He be- 
lieves that the original names are still retained 
unaltered wherever the Bedouin Arabs have not 
driven out the fellaheen, or descendants of the 
primitive Canaanite inhabitants of Palestine. 
It will be seen that he thus agrees with M. 
Ganneau in regarding the fellaheen as survivors 
of the Canaanites, conquered by the children 
Among them he thinks he has 
found traces even of the old names, Perizzite, 
Hivite, Jebusite, etc. Lieutenant Conder’s 
paper is printed in the last statement of the 
English Palestine Exploration Fund. 


....-Dressel’s ‘ Apostolical Fathers’? is a 
standard edition, of which a new revision is just 
being published. The first fasciculus had 
hardly appeared when there was published at 
Constantinople a new text of Clement’s Let- 
ters from a manuscript hitherto unknown, 
which fills up two large lacunz in the previous- 
ly-published editions. One of these is in the 


doubtless authentic first epistle, and adds to it 
four or five chapters and consists mainly of a 
prayer. The other gives the remaining portion, 
more than half of the second epistle. The 
editors of ‘“‘The Apostolic Fathers” will have 





to withdraw their first fasciculus. 
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Fine Arts. 

Mr. JosePH HATTon has been narrating in 
London Society, for a year or more, ‘*The True 
History of Punch,’”’ and he has told some ex- 
tremely interesting facts in relation to the 
artists and authors employed upon that pop- 
ular periodical from its commencement. In his 
last installment he gives the personal history of 
John Tenniel, whose cartoon sketches have 
made his name and his style so familiar in this 
country. Mr. Hatton says that Mr. Tenniel, 
“standing within the walls of the Royal Academy 
at the present day, may well be forgiven his 
regret that he did not devote himself to canvas 
instead of wood. He might not have been 
more famous than he is now. He would 
have been richer. He might not have 
been so happy.’”’ The very reverse would 
have been the case if Mr. Tenniel had 
been a New Yorker. Here he might, like 
many of our best painters, have gained a 
reputation by his works on canvas, and then 
have been compelled to draw on wood fora 
living. Mr. Tenniel, it seems, is a self-educated 
artist, who indulges in none of the eccentricities 
of his tribe. ‘‘He shaves and his hair does not 
make a grease-spot. of his coat-collar. He is 
not seen at the West End in a velvet coat and a 
crimson neck-tie. He does not pose, either at 
home or in society. See him riding his quiet 
cob in the Park or taking his Sunday constitu- 
tional at the Zoo, you would only notice him as 
an intelligent-looking gentleman—a country so- 
licitor, perhaps, or an engineer, with a new rail- 
way bridge in his mind.” All of which we can 
well believe, for Mr. Tenniel’s cartoons are 
models of decorousness and never betray a 
gleam of genius. 





....We have already noticed that the Loan 
Collection of pictures now on exhibition at the 
National Academy of Design and the Metro- 
politan Art Museum contains but few works of 
American artists. It appears that the nation- 
alities represented in the Loan Collection are as 
follows: Taking the catalogue as it is, we find 
it contains three hundred and _ ninety-eight 
pieces, by two hundred and twenty-two artists, 
of whom all but twenty-three are living. 
Forty-five of the painters are Americans, and 
of these thirty-five belong to the National 
Academy. There are only five Englishmen, 
even if we include Alma Tadema, whois a Bel- 
gian, and Boughton, who is called an Ameri- 
ean. Diisseldorf is represented by eleven 
artists, Rome by thirteen, Munich by sixteen, 
and Paris by one hundred and eight, or nearly 
half the whole number and more than double 
the number of Americans. The French paint- 
ers are represented as generous individually, 
as they are nationally. Bouguereau heads the 
list wlth ten pictures, Cabanel has seven, 
Géréme six, Zamacois five, Schreyer four. 
There are but two works of Meissonier and but 
one of Vibert. Of the American painters Mr. 
Boughton, who was born in England and lives 
in London, though he once lived in New York, 
runs M. Bouguereau hard, having nine 
numbers, to the Frenchman’s ten. Kensett 
and Huntington have seven each and 
Church and Eastman Johnson six each. 
Page, our greatest portrait painter, is repre- 
sented by only one head; and that one, of Wash- 
ington, though great in its way, is by no means 
a proper example of his genius. 


....A correspondent of the Boston Transcript 
calls attention to a number of drawings in black 
and white by the artists of the London Graphic 
which are exhibited in the Main Building of 
the Centennial Exhibition, and are, therefore, 
generally overlooked. They ought to have been 
placed in the Memorial Hall, among the other 
works of art contributed by Great Britain. 
These drawings—by Herkomer, Gregory, Fildes, 
Miss Patterson, W. Small, and others—it ap- 
pears, are to be sold ; but it is rather strange 
that they have not before received any notice 
in the press. 

....Mr. T. H. Bartlett, the sculptor, is to de- 
sign and execute the monument to be erected 
at Bennington, Vt., to commemorate the battle 
fought at that place, August 16th, 1777. The 
corner-stone will be laid next month, but the 
monument will not be dedicated until the State 
Centennial celebration, next year. As a memo- 
rial of the old Catamount Tavern, where the 
Council of Safety used to meet, the figure of a 
catamount will be placed on the monument. 


.... The death is announced of the veteran 
German landscape painter, Johann Christoph 
Rist, who has for many years been the director 
of the School of Design at Augsburg, where he 
has formed several distinguished pupils upon 
his peculiar principles. Rist was eighty-six 
years old at the time of his death. 

«++eThe sum of $30,000 has thus far been 
raised by the Lee Monument Association for 
the purposé of erecting an equestrian statue of. 
the late General Robert E. Lee in the Capitol 
Square, Richmond, Va. 


....David Neal’s painting of the meeting 
between ‘‘Rizzio and Mary Stuart,’ which has 


been on exhibition in Boston, has been sent to 
the Chicago Academy of Design, where it will 
be exhibited next week. . 
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Personalities, 
It is a very curious matter that, though New 
York is the Empire State of the Union—that is, 
has the most wealth and the largest population— 
it is still unable to produce its own governors, 
For example, the Republicans are bent upon 
carrying the state ; and, in order to insure suc- 
cess, they feel the necessity of bringing out their 
best men for candidates in the coming local 
elections. It is conceded that the one thing re- 
quired is to nominate their best man for gov- 
ernor ; and so far the only men who have been 
spoken of as answering the requirements to in- 
sure success are Edwin D. Morgan, William M. 
Evarts, and George W. Curtis, all of them New 
Englanders by birth and education. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Morgan and Mr. Evarts are both natives 
of Massachusetts and Mr. Curtis is a na- 
tive of Rhode Island. The Democrats, when 
they point to their great governors in this 
state, always mention Marcy and Wright, 
one of whom was a carpet-bagger from Massa- 
chusetts and the other from Vermont. As to 
the real governors of popular opinion, the jour- 
nalistic managers and writers always have been 
New Englanders. The Tammany Democrats, 
last week, wanting to have the most influential 
of the New York editors to preside at their con- 
firmation meeting, at the Wigwam in Four- 
teenth Street, had to select Mr. Dana, from 
New Hampshire, who once edited The Tribune 
and now edits The Sun. If they had looked 
further, they might have taken Mr. Brooks, 
from Maine, who edits The Express, or Mr. 
Hurlbert, of South Carolina, who was edu- 
cated in Massachusetts, who edits The World. 
Mr. Benjamin Wood, the other Democratic 
editor, who manages the News, is an importa- 
tion from Pennsylvania. Oddly enough, there 
is not a New Yorker who occupies a prominent 
position on the New York press, Mr. Otten- 
dorffer, of the Staats Zeitung, being, of coucse, 
aGerman. In Brooklyn the Democratic organ 
is directed by ‘‘a gentleman from Ireland.” 





....We have a telegraphic announcement 
from London that ‘General de Cissey, of 
France, is about to marry an American lady 
named Billings.’’ It is not the first time an 
American lady has been selected for a wife by a 
French general—and, of course, there have 
been a good many Billings and cooings, and 
there is no national law, that we are aware of, 
to prevent a repetition of the same; but why 
the telegraph operator in London should think 
the intended marriage of General de Cissey and 
Miss or Mrs. Billings, as the case may be, a 
matter of sufficient censequence to send the 
news by cable dispatch we do not understand, 


...-lf The Tribune be well informed, Mr. 
Bowles, of the Springfield Republican, is wil- 
ling to give New York and Connecticut a rea- 
sonable amount of assistance. He has a vague 
idea, he says, that Gov. Tilden may possibly 
win; but thinks that Gov. Hayes ought to suc- 
ceed. Mr. Bowles is usually more positive in 
his predilections, but he hasa “level head’’ 
thistime, 


....It is a good thing to be able to give a good 
reason for one’s political preferences. We 
learn from the Albany Hvening Journal that, 
when asked why he had determined to take the 
stump for Tilden, Pendleton’s reply was: “ Be- 
cause of my admiration for a man who made 
millions out of bankrupt railroads, while I pock- 
eted less than one hundred thousand.”’ 


....It is reported that somebody in Cam 
bridge, Mass., has received a letter from Wins- 
low, the forger, in which the latter says that 
his health is very poor and that he is looking 
for a situation. If he will only go to Cam- 
bridge, or even to Boston, he would not have 


to wait long for a situation, and a permanent 
one, too. 


....-Mrs, Tyner, the wife of the new Post- 
master-General, three years ago was a clerk in 
the Treasury Department at Washington. 
When beside this case that of Mrs. Christian- 
cy is remembered, it is not a matter of wonder 
that the Treasury clerks of the gentler sex 
have sharp eyes for matrimonial chances. ~ 


....Mr. Stuart Phelps, son of Prof. Phelps, 
of Andover, was recently offered the chair of 
mental philosophy in Middlebury College, Vt. 
But the offer was declined, his plan for two 
years of study in Germany precluding his ac- 
ceptance. 

....-According to the London Hraminer, Mr. 
William Black’s visit to this country is to be 
‘‘one of pure curiosity.”” There will be a good 
deal of pure curiosity to see Mr. Black, when he 
comes, so his visit will be a reciprocal pleasure. 


butte Semler, the defaulting treasurer of Wash- 
ington County, Wis., who ran off with $50,000 
of the county money, was a delegate to the St. 
Louis Convention. He voted steadily for Til- 
den and was enthusiastic for “reform.” 


... It is said that Madame Annette Essipoff, 


the Russian pianist, has been offered $25,000 for 
qpreren tour of six months in this coun- 
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Sriewee. |: 
A CENTURY’S PROGRESS IN AMER- 
ICAN ZOOLOGY. 


BY A. 8 PACKARD, JR. 








Tue title of this article is almost a misnomer, 
since American zodlogical science ouly dates 
from 1796, when Barton published his ‘‘ Memoir 
on the Fascination Attributed to the Rattle- 
snake,” While his ‘Facts, Observations, and 






























Conjectures on the Generation of the Opossum” 
appeared in 1801. These were simply memoirs, 
put still talented productions and not unworthy 
to begin the century. Previous to this John 
Bartram published a few zodlogical tracts in 
the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal So- 
ciety of London, the first appearing in 1744, 
while his ‘Description of East Florida,” etc., 
was published in London ‘in 1769, 

John Bartram was born in this country, and so 
was Barton; but the latter was, perhaps, the 
more genuine biologist, and his work was so 
well appreciated in England that he was called 
by Swainson the “father of natural history in 
America.” The first century of American 
zodlogy should, then, date from 1796, and it had 
aworthy beginning. 

American systematic zodlogy may be said to 


with the exception of Bartram’s and Barton’s 
works, what we have to say of American zodlo- 
gy (including animal physiology and psychology 


century. 


great work, and published in this country in 


185-33. 

But the first general work by a native-born 
American was Dr. Richard Harlan’s “Fauna 
Boreali Americana,”’ published in 1825. This was 
succeeded by Dr. John D, Godman’s work on 


took its rise and was fostered chiefly in Phil- 
adelphia by the professors in the medical 
schools ; and zodlogy the world over may be 
said to have sprung from the study of human 


Italy, France, England, and Germany. 
The last half century of progress in zoology 


"in America may be divided into three epochs. 


1. The epoch of Systematic Zodlogy, during | Rathbun, Derby, Whitfield, Shaler, and other 
' whicha few physiological essays appeared. To 


this department of zodlogy a most decided im- 
pulse was given by the Smithsonian Institution, 
which went into active operation in 1847, while 
the study of the fossil forms ( Palwontology ) 
was greatly accelerated by the influence of 
national and especially state surveys. 

2, Epoch of Morphological and Embryolog- 
{cal Zoology. This period is due to the arrival 
of Louis Agassiz in this country, in 1846, result- 
ing in his lectures on Comparative Embryology 
and the foundation of the Museum of Compar- 
ative Zodlogy, where American students, who 
were attracted by the fame of Agassiz, were 
instructed in the methods of Cuvier, Von 
Baer, Déllinger, and Agassiz himself, and 
1odlogy was studied from the side of histology 
and embryology, while palwontology was 
wedded to the study of living animals. 

3, The epoch of Evolution, or the study of 
the genetic relationship of animals, based on 
their mutual relations and their physical en- 
vironment. This period dates from the pub- 
a of Darwin’s “Origin of Species,’ in 


Turning, now, tothe first epoch—that in which 
American systematic zodlogy took its rise—work 


leal distribution and mutual relations, and 
psychology of animals, and which, taken. alto- 
gether, exert a marked. influence on the classifi- 
cation of animals, which nowadays is equiva- 
lent to tracing their genetic relationships ; for 
the time is past when the animal world should 
be regarded as comprised within separate sub- 
kingdoms, between which there is no morpho- 
logical or genetic connection. 

The systematic works are so well known and 
our space so limited that we shall merely 
tnumerate the names of our chief zodlogical 
tuthors. In the study of mammals the works 
of Audubon and his predecessors, ‘already 
tamed, and of Baird, Gill, Harrison Allen and 
J. A. Allen, Cope, Coues, Scammon, Wilder, 
ind Barnard, should be mentioned with the 
paleontological essays of Leidy, Cope, and 
Marsh, together with Godman’s “Rambles of 





t Naturalist’? and Morgan’s work on’ ‘the 
beaver, with physiological essays by Wyman, 
Weir Mitchell, Dalton, and others,» <""” 
The ornithological works of Wilson, Bona- 
parte, Audubon, Nuttall, Baird, Cassin, Coues, 
and the more recen great work of. Baird, 








Brewer, and Ridgway, and Coues’s ‘‘ Birds of 
the Northwest,” and the many descriptive and 
biological papers of other authors, such as 
Bryant, Cabot, Trippe, Maynard, and others, 
with. the papers on distribution by) Baird, 
Verrill, Allen, and Ridgway, together with 
those on fossil birds by Marsh and Cope, are all 
worthy of comparison with the best European 
authors 


The Reptiles and Amphibians have been de- 
scribed by Holbrook, Baird, Girard, Hollowell, 
‘Agassiz, and Cope, and an entire assemblage of 
forms in the western Cretaceous and Tertiary 
formations have been discovered by Leidy, 
Marsh, and Cope. The anatomy of the nerv- 
ous-system of Rana pipiens, by Jeffries Wyman, 
is a classic. 

The fishes of North America have been 
worked up by Mitchell, Leseur, Storer, Dekay, 
Holbrook, Agassiz, Girard, Wyman, Baird, Gill, 
Cope, Putnam, Tellkampf, Blake, Abbott, 
Goode, and others ; while the fossil forms have 
been described by Redfield, Newberry, Cope, 
and St. John. 

In entomology the writings of Say, the 
two LeContes, Melsheimer, Harris, Haldeman, 
Osten Sacken, Clemens, Dana, Horn, Scudder, 
Uhler, Hagen, Walsh, Packard, Grote, W. H. 
Edwards and Henry Edwards, Wood, Fitch, 
Riley, Norton, Emerton, and Thomas are quite 
voluminous, though mostly descriptive, while 
the fossil forms have been described by Dana, 
Scudder, Meek and Worthen, Smith, and Har- 
ger. Their anatomy has been studied by Leidy, 
Scudder, and Packard. 

The great work of Dana on the Crustacea 

of the United States Exploring Expedition 


snd embryology) covers only a little over half a placed him at the head of living authors in this 


department, and his essay on their geograph- 


The next work was by Prince Bonaparte, on ical distribution is the starting-point for all 
birds, a volume complementary to Wilson’s isueh inquiries. In thisconnection should be 


noticed the essays of Dana on. cephalization in 
animals, suggested in the first place by his 
studies on the Crustacea. The North Amer- 
ican species have been described by Say, Stimp- 
son, Smith, Hagen, Packard, and Harger. 

The intestinal and higher worms have been 


North American Mammals, published in three | worked up by Weinland, Leidy, Stimpson, and 
yolumes in 1826-28. Three of these naturalists | Verrill; and of the aberrant classes, the 
were born in Philadelphia and taught anatomy | Polyzoa have been carefully studied anatom- 
there. Godman was born in Annapolis, lectured | ically by Hyatt, the Brachiopoda by Morse, and 
on anatomy in three medical colleges, but not in | several species of Tunicata described by Leseur, 
Philadelphia. On the whole, American zodlogy | Tellkampf, the two Agassiz, and Verrill. 


The Molluscs of North America have been 
elaborated by Say, Gould, Leseur, Rafinesque, 
Haldeman, Lea, Conrad, Stimpson, the two 
Binneys, Mighels, Couthouy, Bland, Prime, 


anatomy, as taught at the anatomical centers of | Morse, Lewis, Dall, Tryon, Sanderson Smith, 


and others. The fossil mollusca of entire 
formations have been discovered by Hall, Bil- 
lings (of Canada), Meek, White, Niles, Hartt, 


paleontologists.. Their anatomy has been 
studied by Leidy, Wyman, Dall, Morse, and 


The Radtates (including the Cclenterates 
and Echinoderms) bave been carefully elabo- 
rated by the two Agassiz and by Say, Stimp- 
son, Desor, Ayres, Macrady, Clark, and Verrill ; 
while Dana’s elaborate report on the Zodphytes 
of the United States Exploring Expedition 
took the highest rank among systematic 
works. Numerous fossil forms have been 
brought to light by Hall, Billings, Meek, Shu- 
mard, White, Whitfield, Rathbun, Derby, and 
other paleontologists. 

The Sponges have been chiefly studied by 
Clark and Hyatt; and the Protozoa by Bailey, 
Clark, Leidy, and Tuttle. 

We may congratulate ourselves on the high 
position of our paleontologists in the scientific 
world. The labors of James Hall, Meek, Bil- 
‘lings, Dawson, of Montreal (we have included 
Canadian students in this article), and others 
‘have revealed whole platforms of life in the 
Paleozoic rocks; while the researches of 
Leidy, Marsh, and Cope in the Tertiary and 
Cretaceous beds of New Jersey and the West, 
and of Deane, Hitchcock, Leidy, Wyman, 


vas done which must necessarily precede more! Newberry,.and Cope in Triassic and Carbon- 
important studies on the embryology, geograph-, 


‘iferous strata have been of great value. 

The discovery of the fossil bird-like reptiles 
of New Jersey, by Leidy and Cope; of birds 
with teeth and pterodactyles without teeth ; 
of lemur-like monkeys, by Marsh ; of the re- 
mains of an enormous bird, rivaling in size 
‘those of New Zealand, by Cope; and the dis- 
\covery by Marsh and Cope of connecting links 
‘between living ruminants and hog-like forms, 
between elephants and tapirs; the genealogy 
of the herse, and the increase in the size of 
‘the brain of living forms over their Tertiary an- 
cestors, as elaborated by Marsh, all present a 
mass of new facts bearing on the evolution of 
life-on the American continent and the general 
doctrine of-evolution. 

In ‘Philosophical Zodlogy Dana’s thoughts on 
species, his papers. on Cephalization, and Wy- 
;man on the Vertebrate Theory of the Skull, in 
“his memoir on Rana pipiens; James Hall on the 
succession of molluscan lifein Palzozoic rocks ; 
and of. Agassiz,on prophetic and synthetic 
\types, and:laws of embryological growth as 
‘correlated with the succession of extinct forms, 
_ with other views in his Essay on Classification, 
should be here cited. 4 








The epoch of Embryology, or the Develop- 

mental ‘Study of Animals, was inaugurated by 

Agassiz, in 1846. In the publication of his Con- 

tributions to the Natural History of the United 

States, mainly devoted to the developmental 

history of the Radiates and Turtles, Agassiz was 

largely assisted by H. J. Clark, who under his 

training became the best histologist our coun- 

try has yet produced. Burnett, another his- 

tologist, was only inferior to Clark. He was 

also a student of Agassiz. Macrady, an- 

other of his students, published some papers 

of great value on the Acalephs and their 

mode of development. Desor and Girard 

wrote on the embryology of worms. Me- 

moirs of a high order of merit followed, from 

the pen and pencil of Mr. Alexander Agassiz. 

His embryology of the Echinoderms appeared 

between 1864 and 1874; the Alternation of 

Generations of the worm Autolycus appeared in 

1862; his early stages of Annelids in 1866; his 
remarkable memoir on the transformation of 
Tornaria into Balanoglossus was published in 

1878; and his elaborate embryology of the 

Ctenophores in 1874. In 1864 Jeffries Wyman, 

at the time of his death our leading American 

comparative anatomist and physiologist, pub- 
lished a memoir on the development of the 
Skate. Thebeautiful memoir of Hyatt on the em- 
bryology of Ammonites was a difficult research, 
while the brilliant papers of Morse on the early 
stages of the Brachiopod, Terebratulina, pub- 
lished in 1869-73, enabled him, by embryological 
as wellas anatomical evidence, to transfer the 
Brachiopods from the Mollusca to the vieinity 
of the Annelidan Worms. In 1872 Packard pub- 
lished a memoir on the development of 
Limulus, and pointed ont the affinities of its 
young to certain young Trilobites; and he 
also published papers on the embryology of 
Thysanoura, Neuroptera, Coleoptera, and 
Hymenopterous Insects. Smith traced the meta- 
morphoses of certain crabs and shrimps. Sev- 
eral entomologists—as Harris, Fitch, Riley, Scud- 
der, Packard, LeBaron, Hagen, Cabot, Walsh, 
Saunders, Edwards, and others—have studied 
the metamorphoses of insects. In 1874 Emerton 
described the embryology of the spider, and 
during the present year the beautiful 
memoir of Brooks on the anomalous mode 
of development of Salpa, a Tunicate, is 
not inferior to any of those already mentioned 
in importance and interest. We may, then, 
take an honest pride in the embryological work 
done by American students; for in this depart- 
ment great activity was shown when scarcely 
anything was being done in England or France, 
and the United States have been for twenty-five 
years past only second to Germany, the mother 
of developmental zodlogy. 

We have of anthropological authors only 
room to speak of Morton, Pickering, Morgan, 
Agassiz, Nott and Gliddon, Wyman, Whitney, 
Foster, Jones, Abbott, Baird, Dall, Putnam, 
Rau, Gillman, Meigs, Jackson, Barber, and a 
number of men now in the field, chiefly of 
aboriginal archeology. 

The third or evolutional epoch produced an 
original and distinctively American school of 
evolutionists. Hyatt’s memoir “ On the Paral- 
lelism between the Different Stages of Life in 
the Individual and those in the Entire Group 
of the Molluscous Order, Tetrabranchiata,”’ 
was published in 1867, and several papers ex- 
tending his views to other groups of Ammon- 
ites and Molluscs have appeared since then. 
Cope’s “‘ Origin of Genera” was published in 
1868 and his paper ‘‘ On the Method of Creation 
of Organic Types’ in 1871. Hyatt’s views es- 
sentially agreed with those afterward published 
by Cope, but were less general in their applica- 
tion. The theories of both authors are 
based mainly on the embryological and post- 
embryonic changes of animals, and on the 
idea that the different degrees of accelera- 
tion and retardation of the growth of the 
individual are paralleled by those of genera, 
families, orders, and classes. This hypoth- 
esis attempts to account for the origin of the 
different groups of animals, and, we believe, is 
a more philosophical and fundamental doctrine 
than natural selection. As Cope observes, the 
law of natural selection ‘‘ has been epitomized 
by Spencer as the ‘survival of the fittest.’ This 
neat expression, no doubt, covers the case ; but 
it leaves the origin of the fittest entirely un- 
touched,” and he accordingly seeks for the 
causes of the origin of the fittest. These views, 
and others bordering on Lamarckianism, were 
advocated by Packard in his “‘ Development of 
Limulus” and “ Ancestry of Insects.” 

Special attempts to ascertain the probable 
ancestry of living American mammals have 
been made by Gill, Cope, and Marsh ; of insects, 
by Packard ; of cephalopod molluscs, by Hyatt ; 
and of brachiopod worms, by Morse. 

Contributions to the doctrine of natural selec- 
tion have been made by Drs. W. C. Wells, 
Rafinesque, Haldeman, Walsh, Riley, Morse, 
Brooks, and others. 

’ Such has been the progress of zodlogy in the 
United States within less than a century. Its 
future progress will in part depend on the 
attention paid to it by medical students, to 





whom we may look for treatises on histology 
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and embryology. At present there are no histol- 
ogists of note in the United States and medical 
education isin a comparatively low state. When 
| professorships of zodlogy alone are established 
lin our colleges (at present mineralogy, botany, 
zodlogy, and geology are often taught by a single 
person) competent science-teachers will arise 
for our common schools and the science will be 
cultivated with the thoroughness of the German 
methods. At present we are not so greatly be- 
hind France and England as we were twenty 
years ago. There is, however, danger that 
Russia will outstrip us and we are about on a 
level with the Scandinavians and Dutch. 

With our energy and native ability and the 
aid of well-endowed colleges and museums, we 
may hope hereafter to compete even with Ger- 
many. The development of any branch of 
science is largely dependent on that of individ- 
ual students, and every opportunity should be 
afforded young menof promise of devoting 
their time to original research. Specialists are 
sadly wanted in a country like ours, where the 
tendency is, perhaps, rather to the production 
of mediocrity than genius. 


Missions, 


AT the recent seventy-seventh anniversary of 
the Church Missionary Society, held at Exeter 
Hall, great stress was laid on the evangelical 
position of the Society, as over against the 
High and Broad Church parties. Bishop EIli- 
cott, in his address on the occasion, took as his 
text the statement of the annual report, to 
the effect that. missionaries were wanted who 
were thoroughly grounded in the vital truths 
of the Gospel.and thoroughly animated by its 
spirit. His remarks were especially directed 
toward the discourses which Dean Stanley has 
had preaehed at Westminster Abbey on the 
days of intercession for missions, While he 
acknowledged the benefit he had received in 





treatises, which taught, as he read them, that 
God had never left himself without. a witness 
in human hearts, he claimed that the 
missionary was not called on to preach 
comparative religion, but redemption. The 
Church Missionary Society has had a very pros- 
perous year. The value of its East African 
labors, which have culminated in the establish- 
ment of the Freed Slave Colony at Mombasa, 
was recognized in Parliament. Along with 
the great work at Mombasa has come the re- 
sponse to the request of King Mtesa for a mis- 
sion on the shores of Victoria Nyanza. The 
new Persian Mission has opened well, and there 
have been important extensions of the mis- 
sionary field in West Africa, India, China, 
Japan, Palestine, and British America. An- 
other feature of the year was the great in- 
crease in missionaries and native pastors. At 
home 55 candidates were received—17 for im- 
mediate service and 88 for further instruction 
in the Society’s Institute at Islington. The 
number of native pastors ordained during the 
year was28. Thereceipts for 1875-76 amounted 
to the notable sum of $975,582. More than 
half of this amount was contributed by aux- 
iliary associations. Upon the whole, the year’s 
work of the Church Missionary Society has 
been quite a fair showing for what a smart 
young man, at a recent chureh congress, was 
pleased to style “‘the late evangelical body.” 


.-.-In Tinnevelly, India, there are 30,000 na 
tive Christians connected with the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. The number of missionaries 
who serve as pastors among these converts has 
gradually decreased, until there are now only 3 


ary’s bungalow is now empty, and only once 
in a quarter does the European minister 
meet with the band of native pastors, num- 
bering from 6 to 15 in each church 
council. The pastoral work has thus been 
almost entirely committed to the native 
clergy. The average number of baptized mem- 
bers in each parish is about 800, These are 
scattered in from eight to fifteen hamlets. The 
native pastor is aided in his supervision of them 
by five schoolmasters and three catechists. By 
means of this assistance he is able to conduct 
divine service at nine or ten different centers on 
each Sunday. Once a month all the communi- 
cants meet forthe Lord’s Supper in a central 
chureh. In each pastorate there are six or 
seven schools, with 30 to 40 scholars each. The 
cost of this entire agency is about $5608 year, 
of which the pastor receives $125, three cat- 
echists about $180, and the schoolmasters the 
rest. Of this sum the people give about $140, 
which, with their other contributions, amount 
on the average to five English shillings, or two 
‘weeks’ wages, foreachfamily. Mr. Barton, the 
late secretary for Southern India, from whose 
spéech we have condensed this statement, con- 
fidently asserts that the Tinnevelly congrega- 
tions: ‘bear comparison with any of the best- 
ordered perishes in England. 
| ‘{1i/The American Board 1s finding out— 
at'the Moravians have discovered, to their 





some time ago—that there is no real re- 
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ligious liberty in Austria. Roman Catholics, 
Lutherans, and Reformed have freedom to 
carry on their old-time work in their re- 
spective parishes ; but new endeavor, such as is 
needed, jn view of the religious deadness of the 
country, is more hampered and restrained than 
in almost any other part of the world. In this 
respect Austria is far behind Spain and Mexico. 
Mr. Schauffler, the American Board missionary 
at Briinn, Moravia, finds one opportunity after 
the other 6f reaching the people cut off through 
close police surveillance. That the Romanists 
should thus oppose him was to be expected ; 
but it will be asad surprise to most. of our 
readers to Jearn that the Lutheran minister is 
really More anxious than any one else to have 
Mr. Schauffler driven out of the country, on 
account of his ‘unscientific and intolerant 
pietism !’’ “The lectures to which Mr. Schauff- 
ler has been confining himself, as a last re- 
souree, and which were very well attended, 
have been entirely prohibited. He has been 
informed that he will not be permitted to en- 
gage in any religious work in Moravia or Sile- 
sia, and that, indeed, it would be useless for 
him .to undertake such work anywhere in 
Austria. 

.... While Turkey in Europe is too much dis- 
tracted by war and political troubles to offer a 
very encouraging field for missionary effort at 
the present time, the Asiatic portion of the 
Empire enjoys a comparative rest, which 
is at various places being blessed by the 
operations of the Spirit. This is the case 
particularly at Bitlis, where the reviv- 
al already’ referred to in our columns has 
been widening out and gaining strength. The 
city has been divided up into sections, in which 
prayer-meetings are held on nearly every even- 
ing of the week.’ Thus out-of-thé-way places 
are reached and many new hearers are intro- 
duced into the church services. A great many 
converts speak and pray in these meetings, and 
numbers of persons long persuaded of the truth 
are now actively seeking their souls’ salvation. 
There is an impression abroad’among the 10,000 
Armenians of Bitlis that there must soon bea 
general reformation of their nation. Their own 
services aré neglected and the revival among the 
Protestants is awakening their serious attention. 


...» Zhe Evening Post reports that a letter 
just received from the Rey. T. L. Byington, 
the American missionary who is conducting a 
newspaper in the Bulgarian language in Con- 
stantinople, says that, whatever may be the in- 
tentions of the new Turkish Government, the 
difficulties in the way of substantial reforms 
are almost insurmountable. He continues: 

‘In the meantime the poor Bulgarians have 
been suffering terribly. I trust, however, that the 
worst is over. Our missionary friends have all 
remained faithfully at their posts. They have 
suffered no harm and have been a great com- 
fort to the people. We have gone steadily on 
with our paper, although we have not been 
able to send it to all of our subscribers. Our 
circulation has been gradually increasing. It 
is now over one thousand seven hundred. 
During the past few weeks we have been giving 
the best political news we could on two pages 
of the paper and the best Gospel news on the 
othertwo. We have much the largest circula- 
tion of any Bulgarian paper.” 

--+»The Missionary Herald reports the death, 
on June 13th, of Rey. Isaac Bird, aged 83 
years, one of the earliest missionaries of the 
American Board to Syria. Mr. Bird repaired 
to that country, in company with the late Dr. 
Goodell, in 1822, and commenced the station 
at Beirut. He was an excellent Arabic scholar, 
and when obliged to leave the mission, in 1836, 
on account of the ill health of his wife, his 
loss was very deeply felt. Though never able 
to resume his missionary work again, Mr. Bird 
gave two children to the service which he 
loved. 

...- Scientific men tellus that the decrease 
of the Polynesian population is at the present 
time not nearly so rapid as it was during the 
first half of the century. In some localities it 
has ceased altogether, while in others there is 
an actual increase of the aboriginal population. 
They also admit that nothing has so checked 
the decline in the Polynesian race as have the 
labors of the missionaries. 


.... Mr. Bruce’s school at Julfa, Persia, has 
been reopened, at the instance of the British 
minister at Teheran. The violent opposition of 
the Armenian-and Roman Catholic authorities 
has had the effect of drawing the favorable 
attention of the Mohammedans to the new mis- 
sionary enterprises. 


....The first Chinese pastor in connection 
with the American Board was recently ordained. 
His name is Ting-Long-Ko, and he has been set- 
tled over the Yungfuh church of forty members, 
near Fu-Chau. 


....The chureh of the American Board at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, has 110 members. . There 
are 68 places, large and small, around the city 
in each of which there are some Protestants. 


.... The Church Missionary Society has com- 


menced a new station at Niigata, the only open 
port on the west side of the island Niphon, in 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR AUGUST 13th. 
THE CALL OF WISDOM.—PRrov. 1, 20—33. 


HumAN wisdom has many maxims. What 
wise men see to be desirable becomes formu- 
lated in course of time into proverbs, precepts, 
and principles. These are commended freely 
and much good results from their observance. 
The wisdom which calls, according to our les- 
son, is not, however, that of man. It is the 
wisdom of God; and it is, therefore, superior 
to all other wisdom, as God is superior to the 
authors of other wise precepts. Indeed, this 
wisdom of God is foolishness to unregenerate 
men (I Cor. i, 18—21). The speaker, in our 
lesson, may be understood of the written word 
of God ; or of the incarnate word, Christ Jesus. 
Both these utter to man the wise conclusions 
of God. In this call of wisdom we find: 

1, URGENT InvITATION (vy. 20—23). 

2. SOLEMN WARNING (v. 24—32), 

3. ALLURING PROMISE (vy. 33). 

1. UrGENT INVITATION (vy. 20—23).—Urgency 
appears in the manner of Wisdom’s call. She 
“crieth without’’; ‘‘in the streets’’; “in the 
chief place of concourse ’’ ; ‘‘ inthe openings of 
thegates’’; ‘‘in thecity.’’ She fairly besieges 
men. No man can go abroad and not be 
pressed by her importunity ; nor can he remain 
within his house and shut out her crying. 
Thus has God surrounded us with inducements 
to salvation. Earth is vocal with his calls and 
through each person’s inmost soul the appeals 
of conscience ring. A man who presses his 
business by public crier, by private circular, 
and by personal appeal is in earnest; he is 
urgent; and after this manner Wisdom is con- 
stantly working. 

But what invitation does she press so vehe- 
mently? Itis that the ‘simple,’ thoughtless, 
careless ones may ‘‘turn’’ from their ‘‘sim- 
plicity’’; that the ‘“‘scorners,’? who with bitter- 
ness reject her appeals, may “‘turn’’ from their 
**scorning’’; and that “‘fools,’? who in their 
foodhardy rebelliousness ‘‘ hate knowledge,” 
may ‘“‘turn’” and love wisdom. Wisdom calls 
the world to a conversion. Wisdom says: 
‘‘Except ye repent ye shall all likewise per- 
ish.” And again: ‘‘Except a man be born 
again he cannot see the Kingdom of God.”’ 

2. SOLEMN WARNING (vy. 24—32).—So long 
has Wisdom called without result that she pre- 
faces her appeal with the cry ‘“ How long?” 
Still men tarry, and, to move them, invitation 
takes on the sterner form of warning. What 
she has done is stated—namely, called, 
stretched out her hand, counseled, and re- 
proved. What men have done she also states— 
namely, refused, unanimously disregarded, 
set at naught her counsel, rejected reproof. 
**Because”’ of this combination (v. 24), there 
will come to these rebellious ones ‘‘ calamity,” 
‘fear,’ fear as ‘desolation,’ ‘destruction 
_ as a whirlwind,” ‘‘ distress,’ and “‘ an- 
guish.”” When these do come, then Wisdom 
declares she will ‘‘ laugh,’’ “‘ mock,’’ and refuse 
to answer their calls, or to be found of them, 
if sought. This abandonment will be but just, 
for it is but the fruit of the sinner’s own chosen 
way. They were called to turn to Wisdom (y. 23), 
but they chose to turn away (v. 32). True pros- 
perity was offered—even the indwelling of the 
Spirit and instruction from God himself (v. 23) ; 
but a fool’s prosperity, brief, sinful, and damn- 
ing, pleased them better, and this shall prove 
their destruction (v. 32). Let none of us fol- 
low the fool’s way. When Wisdom calls, let 
us turn toward her. Let no man take temporal 
prosperity as a pledge of eternal peace. To be 
laughed at and to be mocked of men is terrible. 
What shall he do at whom Wisdom finally 
laughs and whom she shall mock forever ? 

8, ALLURING PROMISE:(v. 33).—Warning is 
given in full. No rebellious man is without 
knowledge. God means that every mouth shall 
be stopped. But, after distinct and terrible 
warning, Wisdom again reaches forth her hands 
to persuade. Every man cravessafety. ‘‘ Whoso 
hearkeneth unto me shall dwell safely,” says 
Wisdom. Every man desires peace of soul. 
They that hearken ‘“sball be quiet from fear 
of evil.’ These are the blessings human souls 
are craving. Here they are proffered and prom- 
ised to whosoever shall hearken. How sweetly 
alluring! Seek safety and peace in the ways of 
Wisdom. Walk where Holy Scripture or where 
the blessed Jesus bids you go. The ignorant 
may not see it, the self-reliant may doubt it, 
and the skeptic may deny it; but ‘‘her ways 
are ways of pleasantness and all her paths are 
peace.”’ 

Se 
...“God’s Will in God’s Word” is the title 
of a very excellent article in The Sunday-school 
Times, from the pen of Prof. William C, Wil- 
kinson. His conclusion, which every Sunday- 
school laborer ought carefully to ponder, is 
this: 

*“Now what the Bible exists for is to let us 


know God’s will for the guidance of our lives. 
No Sunday-school lesson is quite properly 





Japan. 


selected that does not contain somewhere in 


it a clear revelation of one or more things that 
God wants us to do—to do with head, or heart, 
or hand. No Sunday-school lesson is quite 
properly taught unless it leaves, strongest in 
the pupil’s mind and conscience, the impres- 
sion of God’s will, to be met with obedience. 
Let us never forget this. Life is the end of all 
our teaching; and the life of the soul is obe- 
dience to God. The True Golden text every- 
where is the text that supplies us with some- 
thing to obey. It may be a promise. Obe- 
dience, then, is thankful trust. But whatever 
reveals God’s will is always to be met by us in 
one and the same spirit—the spirit of obe- 
dience. Something to obey—that is the pearl 
of every Sunday-school lesson. God’s will to 
be done—this the meaning and purpose of 
the Bible.” 1 

...-Our brethren of the London Sunday- 
school Union have issued the call and plan for 
the days of universal prayer for Sunday- 
schools. Sunday and Monday, October 22d and 
23d, are the days specified. The services for 
these days, as proposed in the call, include 
prayer-meetings and sermons on the value of 
Sunday-school work upon the first day, with 
private and public prayer on the second day. 
The call concludes with this appeal : 

“The committee affectionately urge their 
fellow-laborers to pray expectantly for the 
early consecration of each of their scholars to 
Christ, relying on the Divine Word: ‘If ye 
abide in me and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will and it shall be done unto 
you. Herein is my Father glorified that ye bear 
much fruit.’ ”’ 


+sesWork began at Ocean Grove, N. J., on 
Saturday evening, July 22d. The Centennial 
Sunday-school Conference, under the auspices 
of the New Jersey State Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, was inaugurated at that time. In ad- 
dition to the large resident population of this 
resort, an immense temporary influx occurred, 
for the special benefits of this Conference. 
Sermons, addresses, normal exercises, illus- 
trative lectures, and discussions of practical 
points were beautifully blended with rest and 
recreation. The Conference eontinued one full 
week. 


....News from the Wells’s Island Sunday- 
school Parliament indicates a somewhat rough 
time for the attendants. Intense heat, terrific 
winds, and swarms of mosquitoes rotated in 
temporary sway to the discomfort of those 
who were in pursuit of knowledge. On one 
occasion Mr. Van Lennep and his troop of 
Orientals were buried under the folds of a fall- 
ing tent. But the programme was excellent, 
and good men were on hand to work it, and 
the attendants were heroic ; therefore, benefits 
were imparted and good results will accrue. 


....Forthe year ending May, 1876, the sta- 
tistics of the Sunday-schools of the United Pres- 
byterian Church, which body numbers 77,414, 
are officially given thus : 


Schools open whole year...........- Sates 475 
Schools open part of the year......sseee 163 
Total schools reported..........se000- ee 638 
Average of months open.....c.ssseceess 10,5 
Officers and teachers.........cssseceees 7,289 
Number of scholars reported......000+. 53,364 


Contributions by Sabbath-schools.......$22,146 


..+-In 1872 the first call for a day of univers- 
al prayer for Sunday-schools was issued by the 
London Sunday-school Union. In’the year im- 
mediately following 9,245 scholars in connec- 
tion with that Union were reported as led to 
Christ. With each year this number has great- 
ly increased, until for the year 1875 no less 
than 17,767 scholars in that connection united 
with the churches respectively. Who questions 
the value of united prayer ? 


..».‘* The best teachers will be those who have 
risen in our Sunday-schools.’’ So said the 
Rey. F. V. Thornton, at the late Church of En- 
gland Sunday-school Institute, in London. He 
undoubtedly states what is generally true, and 
we should, therefore, retain our scholars most 
tenaciously, and we should seek out and foster 
those among them who are likely to prove good 
helpers by and by. 


....The Yarra-street Wesleyan Sunday- 
school, of Geelong, Australia, has forthe better 
doing of Christian work a “ Christian Band,” 
composed of officers, teachers, and scholars— 
young or old, boys or girls, men or women— 
who covenant to work for God and to promote 
each other’s spiritual welfare by all possible 
means. Here is a good example from a distant 
land. 


--»-Sunday-schools have made great head- 
way in France. Twenty years ago in that en- 
tire country there were but about 200 of such 
schools. Now there are 1,040. At that time 
Paris contained but 5 or possibly 6 Sunday- 
schools. Now in this great city there are 85. 


«...At the Ocean Grove Seaside Sunday- 
school,on Sunday, July 28d, the attendance 
numbered 1,423. But a great many Other 
schools were the thinner for this splendid 
gathering. 

...-An improving Sunday-school in a distant 
place reports ‘a tea-boiler anda wash-room” 


among its recently-addéd appliances for work. 
— school will be damaged by the use of such 
ps. es 





put on city airs now close in summer, 


+..-Countty Sunday-schools which would: 
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Adams Academy, at Quincy, Mass., receives’ 
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“Tue first year ef instruction at the 
Woman’s College at Northampton,” says 
Woman’s Journal, ‘has closed, and the 
ment has shown that women students ar, 
capable of advanced study as are men; and 
is the College’s proud record that all the 
dents who have boarded on the 
grounds go to their homes in as good heal y 
when they came, and thatsome are much betty, 
There has been but one case of sickness 
them, -and that was really contracted before th, 
pupil entered. The chemical laboratory and, 
department of natural philosophy will de pn. 
vided with excellent apparatus in season fort, 
next year’s instruction, in accordance with, 
well-known policy of the trustees—to proyij, 
all aids to advancement just as soon as they, 
needed, but not to anticipate. Arrangemey 
have been made to secure a very fine art coll, 
tion, a part of which is now being gatherej, 
Europe ; also to supplement the faculty’s wo 
by special lectures by scientific men and pf) 
fessors from other colleges. The faculty hy| 
been besieged from the first to receive specy 
course students, and the impression has gy 
abroad that the College is not open to sug 
The trustees have, however, voted to open th 
doors to any students who desire to recite wi 
the regular classes in particular studies, py, 
vided they prove themselves qualified ton 
ceive them. These students will, of coup 
receive no diploma. The treasurer’s rep 
shows the College to be in a sound financial om F 
dition.” 


....King’s College, London, is about } 
adopt measures for aiding such as desire 
take orders in the Church of England andy 
unable to attend regularly upon the prescriy 
course. It proposes to offer to such cani. | 
dates a three-years course of instruction, core. | > 
ing the same ground as the established tm. | 
years course, but requiring students dury 
the first two years to attend only in the ea. 
ings, when their professional duties will not. | 
interfered with. During the last year the} 
whole time will be occupied with study. 












ee 


....The Bishop of Tennessee’s Committe:, 
in England, has heldtits closing meeting, ad 
the accounts show that the Bishop has collectei 
$13,280 for the University of the South ; ani 
that, above this, a lady has given anonymously 
$35,000, with instructions that $25,000 be de 
voted to the building of the Theological Hull 
and the remaining $10,000 form a fund for two 
theological scholarships. 


....The Seniors only at Harvard College ar { 
relieved from compulsory attendance at chnyeh } 
{ 

' 





Two years ago the faculty tried the experimat _ 
of making attendance at church and recitations | 
voluntary for the class, and the liberty hss 
been so well used that the privilege is to be 
continued. Attendance at church and recite 
tions is still required of the lower classes. 


...-Dr. William R. Dimmock, the principal oi 


salary of $6,000, doubtless a larger sum tha 
any other person in the country in a similar po- 
sition. The Academy maintains a high grade 
of excellence and has a good number of #u- 
dents. Dr. Dimmock was formerly professor 
of Greek in Williams College. 


....8t. Stephen’s College, Annandale, con- 
menced with 12 students, in 1862. Last yearthe 
number was 79 and next year the number will 
be 81. Itisa college for young men studying 
for the ministry and fits for the General Theo- 
logical Seminary in this city. It has a property 
in buildings and land worth $150,000, but no 
endowment. 

.... Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio, 
had its commencement June 21st. A committee 
to secure a president was appointed, but the 
name of the appointee has not been announced. 
The trustees decided to add a normal depart- 
ment, to be known as the Ohio Free Normal 
School. 

...-The total attendance on the schools in 
the Argentine Republic is 117,203, the school 
population being 459,122. In Chili the attend- 
ance is 83,812 and the school population 590,- 
941. In Brazil there is a school population of 
2,945,000 and the school attendance is 155,058. 


... The elective system has been adopted in 
the University of Alabama; but each student is 
expected to attend at least three of the eight 
schools of the academic department. The 
trustees report that the University is in good 
condition. 


...The Massachusetts Normal Art School 
lately ‘awarded diplomas to 64 pupils who had 
completed the course and proved competent to 
give art instruction. 


.... William and Mary College has conferred 
the degree of LL.D, upon Dr. William Stevens 
Perry, the new Bishop of Iowa. 

.../Rev. Frank H. Foster, of Andover, 
Mass., has declined the professorship of natu- 
ral science in Ripon College. 
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Lebbles. 
Don’t pull down your vest. Take it off. 


.... What part of speech is most distasteful 
tolovers? The third person. 


...-Ah! brethren, it is the drink instead of 
the ’eat that prostrates most of ’em. 


..-.What species of love is that which is 
never reciprocated? A neuralgic affection. 


....The obituary of a book-agent says: ‘‘ He 
was a man of marked composure of manner.”’ 


....The weather has been so hot in Kentucky 
lately that a good many farmers were obliged 
to fan their wheat. 


....Mrs. Partington says she means to hear 
one bacchanalian sermon before all the college 
commencements are over. 


..».Lavender says they have Centennial 
chicken-pie at his boarding-house. All the 
chickens are a hundred years old. 


....Nearly all the post-offices in Texas are 
in charge of females, It works so well that 
the males now arrive and depart every hour in 
the day. 


.... Advice to those who accept drafts upon 
bankers from the reckless and impecunious : 
“Don’t count your checks until they are 
cashed.” 


...-A colored man has just been expelled 
from the Washington Baptist Church for play- 
ing croquet. And yet John Bunyan’s great aim 
was to make his wicket. 


...“*Youarea nuisance. I'll commit you,” 
said an offended judge to a noisy person in 
court. ‘‘ You have no right to commit a nui- 
sance,’’ said the offender. 


....The largest feet known to history must 
be those of the Maryland editor who writes: 
*¢ We black our boots with 15,000,000 boxes of 
domestic blacking a year.”’ 


...-A hotel in Kansas has the following 
notice displayed in the bedrooms: ‘‘ Gentlemen 
wishing to commit suicide will please take the 
center of the room, to avoid staining the bed- 
linen, walls, and furniture with blood,’’ 


....“ Circumstances alter cases,’’ said a law- 
yer to his client, after losing his fourth lawsuit. 
‘*Cases alter circumstances,” savagely replied 
the client. ‘“ By your management of my cases 
my circumstances have been nearly ruined.” 


...-‘*Thank Heaven,” said The San Fran- 
eisco News-Letter, on the morning of the Fourth, 
‘* there is no one in our eity so poor or humble 
but that hecan help hold down a Chinaman 
while a cannon-cracker is set off in his mouth.” 


..- ‘Clarence, you’ve got a real kind heart,” 
gratefully observed a young lady on the cars to 
a sallow-faced youth, as he dropped a prize 
package of pop-corn inher lap. ‘Yes, Mary, 
my heart’s all right,’’ he sadly replied. ‘‘ What 
I want is a new liver.” 


....A candy-store window displays, in worst- 
ed letters, the inspiring text: ‘‘The Lord will 
provide.’? A boy who passes daily says it 
ain’t so; and ‘‘you can’t git no candy in there 
on the credit of Providence. Nickels is the 
only thing that gits them gum-drops.”’ 


....A clergyman who did not believe in going 
outside of his own denomination to distribute 
his charities was solicited by a beggar for alms. 
“My Brother,” said he, ‘are you High 
Church?” ‘Never was high in my life,’’ re- 
turned the beggar, reproachfully. ‘“‘ Never 
drinks nuthin’ at all, sir.”’ 


---““Pve got another, my dear,’’ said Mr. 
Dorkins, as he hurried into the house. ‘‘If you 
were on the top of Trinity Church spire on the 
back of a goose, how would you get down?” 
Mrs. Dorkins thought she’d jump down, slide 
down the lightning-rod, fly down on the goose, 
fall down, and then gave itup. ‘‘ Why, if you 
wanted to get down, you could pick it off the 
goose,”’ said Mr. Dorkins, exultantly. 


..--One of the rules of Mount Holyoke 
Seminary, forbidding one lady from introduc- 
ing a gentleman to another lady, was neatly 
avoided the other day by a Northampton girl, 
who, when her father came with a trunk to her 
room while her friend, a Miss Blank, was pres- 
ent, said: ‘‘ Father, Iam sorry I cannot intro- 
duce you to my friend, Miss Blank; but the 
rules forbid it.” ‘ Yes,” said the father, shak- 
ing hands with the young lady, “and I am 
sorry, too.”’ 


...-A English gentleman was strolling out 
with a Cockney—a genuine Cockney—when they 
finally approached a meadow, in which was 
spread out a heavy crop of hay. The Cockney 
gazed at it wonderingly. It wasn’t grass, it 
wasn’t wheat, it wasn’t turnip-tops.' “Vy, 
vatever does you call this stuff?” said he to 
his companion. ‘“ That ! Why hay, to be sure.” 
was the.reply. ‘‘ Hay |’ exclaimed he, “ That’s 
cutting it a little too thick. If that’s hay, just 
show me the haycorns, Come now.” - 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list af “ Books of the Week” 





readers will guide us in the selection af works for fur= 
ther notice. 


LORD MACAULAY.* 


Mr. TREVELYAN’s ‘Life and Letters of 
Macaulay,” edited with such good sense in 
the selection of materials and with such 
minute attention to important details that 
Mr. Carlyle is reported to have said that it 
will live asa biography when Macaulay’s 
writings are practically forgotten, has been 
the literary event of the season. The best 
writers have already, to some extent, given 
in their verdict in regard to the works and 
character of the great Whig pamphleteer; 
and, though Macaulay has been in his grave 
for sixteen years, the judgments of critics 
like John Morley and Leslie Stephen—the 
best among many—anticipate the verdict 
of history and place the great essayist in his 
final niche of fame. The positive parts of 
these criticisms may be safely followed. 
Even where they are adverse to Macaulay’s 
reputation, they contain points which can- 
not be overlooked. No leading writer can 
meet all the demands of style or method 
which may be desirable, and estimates are 
allowed to vary with personal canons of 
criticism. But, if Macaulay suffers to-day 
at the hands of exacting critics, he only has 
measured out to him the justice which, as 
Edinburgh Reviewer, he dealt with no timid 
or unsparing hand to others, notably to poor 
Robert Montgomery. 

The public have been obliged to reverse 
their impressions of Macaulay’s character. 
He is so impersonal in his history and his 
essays that the impression of his private life 
was unfavorable to the higher qualities of 
his mind and heart. In these pages he ap- 
pears as the affectionate son, as the unselfish 
brother, as the unflagging companion of the 
members of his family, as a great novel- 
reader, as one who weeps over the sorrows 
of imaginary characters, whether in the 
Tliad or in Miss Austen’s stories, as a man 
who forgot all the dignities of life through 
his interest in little children, as one whose 
heart was greater than his head, who was 
better known as Uncle Tom than as Lord 
Macaulay, and whose ambition did not 
ignore or neglect the graces of domestic life. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of Mr. Tre- 
velyan’s pictures of Macaulay’s home, his 
childhood’s home, his parliamentary home, 
his East Indian seclusion, his history-mak- 
ing quarters in The Alb&ny, and his final 
library-cottage at Holly Lodge. If he was 
increasingly a recluse as life went on, and 
found the solace in books which the min- 
gling in general society failed to furnish, he 
always responded to family calls and made 
companions of his nephews and nieces. This 
feature in the historian’s life relieves the 
severity of his character as commonly un- 
derstood, and detracts nothing from its 
manliness, in which all believed. 

Lord Macaulay as a mere boy displayed 
the characteristics which marked his later 
career. He had a great memory, and he 
never knew the time when he could not 
talk everybody down. His home, in its 
pious associations, was the best nursery- 
place of such an irrepressible genius. He 
grew up in the atmosphere of Puritanism 
and amid the anti-slavery movements of 
the Clapham Set, of whom Zachary Macau- 
lay was chief. His university career was 
scarcely distinguished outside of the class- 
ics, and his efforts as a barrister amounted 
to nothing. With unusual force of charac- 
ter, it was an anxious thought with his 
father to ascertain in what direction it 
might be exerted to the best advantage, 
when young Macaulay carved out his own 
future in contributing to the leading organ 
of political and literary opinion in En- 
gland the famous article on Milton, which 
attracted universal attention, was the occa. 
sion of Lord Lansdowne’s offering him a 
seat in Parliament, and made the opening 
for a successful career. It was a great 
step for a young man of twenty-five to 
step forward at one bound into universal 
popularity and assured position; but it 
was a sure sign that Macaulay was 
a true man when his great success 

*Tum Live AND Lerrens.or LORD MACAULAY. 


By, his Nephew, @. OTTO TREVELYAN. Two vole 
umes. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1876. 





did not detract from his modesty or 
lessen his efforts for worthier achievement. 
The story of his parliamentary conquests 
is in keeping with the rest of his life. He 
had the reputation at a dry period, before 
Mr. Gladstone had come upon the stage 
and when the Whigs were in search of a 
leader, of carrying off the honors of the 
House of Commons. But his speeches suf- 
fer by comparison with those of an earlier 
race of British orators, and come too near 
being expanded essays to reach a high order 
of eloquence or thought. His public career 
admirably fitted him at thirty-four to be- 
come a member of the Council in the Goy- 
ernment of India and to act as president of 
its law commission. In this latter position 
he revised the Indian criminal code and 
prepared what practically has the force of 
law to-day in British India. Upon his re- 
turn to England, in 1838, with an ample 
fortune, he became the representative of 
Edinburgh in Parliament, and filled the 
seat undisturbed till 1847. It was not till 
this period that the ‘‘ purpose to write the 
history of England, from the accession of 
King James the Second down to a time 
which is within the memory of men still 
living,” possessed his mind and heart. But 
all along these years he had been a con- 
stant writer in the Hdinburgh Review and 
had furnished at least two articles a 
year, which had sustained the repu- 
tation of the magazine and had already 
given him fame wherever the English lan- 
guage was spoken. It was evident that 
Macaulay might accomplish much as a 
politician; but that history was his -forte 
and the graphic delineation of events his 
passion. It was a case where, with the 
affluence which enables a man to choose his 
own course, he would have done injustice 
to himself if he had allowed his strength to 
be consumed in the conduct of affairs which 
professed politicians by the hundred were 
equally competent to administer; and hence- 
forth, though he was hardly ever without 
some responsible office, he gave the chief 
part of his time to the composition of his 
history. Asa literary man he belonged to 
the select company of the choicest circles 
in London, and when he could be induced 
to leave his cloisters and enter even select 
society no one was more gladly welcomed. 
Thus his life sped on till, on the morning 
of December 28th, 1859, with book before 
him, in his own library and alone with his 
servants, in the twinkling of an eye he 
ceased to breathe. 

It is plain that the chief interest in Macau- 
lay centers in his literary efforts and in trac- 
ing the furnishing of his mind for that bril- 
liant literary style to which he owes his fame. 
‘*The more I think,” said Lord Jeffrey, 
‘‘the less I can conceive where you picked 
up that style.” But the style which wins 
is the growth of the man, the complex re- 
sult of inward intuitions and constant inter- 
course with books and men. Macaulay’s 
memory fashioned his style, and led to its 
defects, no less than to its excellencies. 
The article on Milton owes its brilliancy 
largely to its wealth of literary illustration. 
Its style as such is not superior to that of 
many other writers, though it has no weak 
sentences and is really masterly for a 
young man of twenty-five. It is rhetoric, 
rather than limpid, suggestive prose, which 
Macaulay always wrote—brilliant, con- 
densed, pointed, powerful rhetoric, pol- 
ished to perfection and telling in speech 
upon an audience like the quick, ringing 
blows of the smith upon his metal; but not 
the prose of Landor, or of Southey, or of 
Ruskin, or of Matthew Arnold, or of Dr. 
Newman—prose which is no less freighted 
with meaning and which lingers in the 
memory like ravishing music in the ear; 
prose which suggests, while it informs, and 
which can be read twice without exhausting 
its charm. Macaulay’s essays, a8 John 
Morley has pointed out in his magnifi- 
cent article in The Fortnightly Review, 
as brilliant pictures of the characters 
which go to make history, .as. vehicles 
of intelligence to the average mind 
of the great reading class, as  stim- 
ulants to the increase of instructive and 
entertaining knowledge, have no superiors. 
They make their popularity. They com- 
mand readers. But he rightly understood 
their value when he at first refused to éol- 
lect them. They were dashed off as picto- 
rial sketches of history or of individuals, or 
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as arguments quickly summoned together 
to meet a crisis; but they were as truly the 
expression of Macaulay’s mind as his more 
polished history. His style was easily 
formed; and, for the historical essay, it is 
almost perfection. Its hard brilliancy is 
its chief defect. It is greatly to his credit 
that he cultivated literary art with such 
diligence, laying under contribution the 
great masters and sorrowfully. longing to 
reach up to the standard of Thucydides; 
and his history shows upon every page the 
lights and shades and fine touches of the 
true artist. But the highest reach of style, 
the happy point where the thought electri- 
fies the words, was not within Macaulay’s 
gift. There is not a paragraph in his entire 
works where the ideas are on fire. It is 
this fine enthusiasm that breathes into a 
man’s writing the most of himself—not his 
‘memory of what other men may say, but 
the delicious aroma of his own spirit—which 
is wanting in Macaulay’s writing and which 
is necessary if any writing is to stand the 
test of time. His history has so much 
excellence of various kinds—its exhaustive 
treatment, its brilliant sketches of charac- 
ter and of battles—that it must always be 
attractive to Englishmen; but even Mr. 
Green, in his ‘“‘History of the English 
People,” has shown a higher genius for his- 
torical narration and a richer historical im- 
agination. Macaulay has this imaginative 
power within limits, and his life was one 
continual reinvestment of the past with life. 
This was the secret of his novel-reading, of 
his intimate knowledge of Queen Anne’s 
reign, of his success at ballad-writing; but 
his memory loaded down his imagination 
and prevented the assimilation of materials 
to its own purposes. Thus, while Macau- 
lay stands forth as a great writer, and his 
check for twenty thousand pounds, as the 
earnings of his history, is one of the most 
magnificent achievements in literature, he 
comes into narrow limitations when judged 
even by the standard set up by writers of 
his own age, of whom he was evidently 


mostly ignorant. 
Yet his influence has been great, even 


marvelous. If youngsters have tried to 
torture the language in order to be as smart 
as Carlyle, they have still more corrupted 
English style in trying to write like Macau- 
lay. Journalism, as the open sesame 
for young writers, has been the field in 
which we have had the worst exhibitions 
of Macaulay’s influence; and our leading 
dailies have only just reached a point where 
editorials are written in natural English 
prose. The London Times and the Saiur- 
day Review are still under the enchantment, 
and exhibit Macaulay’s style, without his 
condensed brevity and power. And, with 
| all his defects (and they are more than we 
have space to enumerate)—not faults of 
character so much as limitations of mind— 
Macaulay has been one of the strongest per- 
sonal influences of this century; and Mr. 
Trevelyan’s biography, in its revelations of 
the relations which Macaulay had to other 
distinguished men, is a treasury of inform- 
ation, presented without the usual faults of 
a biographer related to his subject, and giv- 
ing bright, clear pictures of the political, 
social, and literary circles in which Macau- 
lay moved as a walking encyclopedia, as a 
brilliant conversationist, and as a splendid 
literary leader. If he neglected theiterary 
productions of his age, he left no other field 
of literature uncultivated. His industry 
was great; his life was pure; his affections 
were warm; he bore prosperity without los- 
ing a modest estimate of himself; and his 
career of literary venture and political use- 
fulness, unmarked by failure, is brighter 
and more complete than that of any of his 
contemporaries. Juius H. Warp. 
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....Several recent works of fiction are rather 
better than the average. ~Perhaps it is well 
that the publishers issue fewer books than 
usual of late, so long as they look rather more 
closely after the quality of the publications 
bearing their imprint. The first book before 
us, Helen’s Babies (Loring), by an ahonymous 
author, is really very entertaining reading. A 
young fellow takes charge of his sister’s house 
for a fortnight, and along with it her two little 
boys, 5 and3 years old. Their botherments and 
quaintnesses form the volume. The little fel- 
lows. act and talk very naturally and the reader 
turns page after page with amusement and 
pleasure. Once in a while the author is care- 
lees in her use of English-—for we presume that 





the book is a woman’s work.—— My Sister’s 
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Confession (William F. Gill &Co.), by Miss Brad- 
don, is made up of six of her shorter stories, of 
which the first and longest is the poorest.. Some 
of the others, though, are really very readable. 
There is no use in denying to Miss Braddon the 
possession of much literary skill. ‘Old Rud- 
derford Hall,” of these stories, is the best from 
the moral standpoint, and “‘ Colonel Benyon’s 
Entanglement” from the literary. The latter 
story exhibits Miss Braddon’s style and charac- 
teristics in a microcosm. Giannetio, by Lady 
Margaret Majendie, is the last issue in Holt’s 
* Leisure Hour Series.”” Itisa purely Italian 
tale, well written, and with a most doleful 
ending. The reader need not be very sympa- 
thetic to share the pathos of the tale. 
Cripps the Carrier, in Harper’s Library of 
Select Novels, is by R. D. Blackmore, who now 
vouchsafes us on the title-page his full name, 
Richard Doddridge. The story has been ap- 
pearing serially in this country. Mr. Black- 
more is a good honest writer, with pre-Raphel- 
ite tendencies; and in this ‘woodland tale’’ 
he appears at his modest best. Rose Tur- 
quand, in the same series, by Eilice Hopkins, is 
an innocent and pleasing novel, of beneficial 
tone. Heavy Yokes (William F. Gill & 
Co.), by Janet H. Haderman, is a rather feeble 
and uncertain story, with more or less religion 
(Roman Catholic) sprinkled through it. 




















--A complete, thorough, and philosophic 
Science of Arithmetic, by Prof. Edward Olney, of 
the University of Michigan, is issued by Shel- 
don & Company. It is for high-school and 
academy use and completes the author’s series 
of arithmetics. In the author’s words, “it is 
designed for pupils who can push their studies 
beyond the mere rudiments of a common En- 
glish education—as, for example, through a 
high school, anormal or an academic course, 
or who prupose a college course.’’ It aims “‘ to 
give such a comprehensive and philosophical 
view of arithmetical principles and processes 
as the broader scholarship of this grade of 
students demands, and as will enable the stu- 
dent to retain the subject as a whole’’; and, 
among other things, ‘‘to prepare the way for 
future mathematicai studies, by familiarizing 
the pupil with the elements of the literal nuta- 
tion and the use of formulea—the very alphabet 
of all mathematical study above the merest 
rudiments of arithmetic.”’ The title seems to 
us rather misleading for a practical work. 


.-A complete and carefully-prepared treat- 

ise on Hay Fever comes to us from the pen of 
Dr. George M. Beard and the press of Harper 
& Brothers. It really summarizes uli that has 
been previously written or known on the sub- 
ect, and contains in addition many new and 
vaiuable deductions and suggestions and a 
great body of letters from sufferers from the 
complaint, which Dr. Beard has sifted and an- 
alyzed very well. Hay fever, like toothache and 
various maladies of the feet, is a thing which 
Never inspires any sympathetic throb in the 
mind of the uninitiated. but rather provokes 
tns:emly and aggravating merriment. Its 
devotees, however, know the ab-orbing nature 
of the worship they are constrained to pay, with 
tears and bowings and changes of raiment, 
and they will buy and read the volume. The 
medieal and scientific reader will be glad to 
know that Dr. Béard does not accept Dr. Morrill 
Wyman’s theory that hay fever and rose cold 
are different maladies; but that he holds to 
their substantial identity, and also includes in 
the term hay fever a July specimen of the 
disease. 


.. Estes & Lauriat’s series of novels is now 
one of the largest and choicest of American col- 
lections, and, as a country, we have many good 
sets of books of fiction. To it the publishers 
have lately added Osgood’s excellent *‘ Library 
of Novels,’’ entire, having bought the plates, av 
the recent sale. Late issues, the last two of 
which are from that series, are A Family Tree, 
by Albany de Fonblanque; Above Suspicion, 
by Mrs. J. H. Riddell; Woven of Many Threads, 
by Mrs. C. V. Hamilton; and File No. 113, by 
Emile Gaboriau. 


.--In the August number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine we bave read with special interest 
‘The Age of Knicknacks,” @y Lady Blanche 
Murphy. Itis a well-written article on a subject 
which the writer thoroughly understands. 





NOTES. 





Puariie GrBeRT.HAMERTON promises a new 
book for the fall, 


A Mr. D. Bikelas has translated Romeo ‘and 
duliet, Othello, aud King Lear into’ Médern 
Greek. : 


Gladstone’s views on Norman Macleod will 
interest the readers of theJuly Church Quarterly 
Review. 

Col. Higginson’s Young Folks’ History of the 
United States has been translated into German 
at Stuttgart. 


W. M. Carleton’s collection of juvenile po 
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ems, ‘‘A Centennial Tribute,”’ will be published 
by the Harpers. 

Gen. Wallace, whose ‘‘Fair God” was quite 
a literary success four years ago, has put Com- 
modus into a tragedy. 


Gregory VII will be the subject of a forth- 
coming tragedy by R. H. Horne, who has post- 
poned his American visit. 


“Eighteen Centuries of Beginnings of Church 
History ” (whatever that may mean) is the title 
of Miss Yonge’s newest book. 


Thomas Arnold, John Earle, and Henry 
Sweet are candidates for the vacant Anglo- 
Saxon professorship at Oxford. 


** Miss Hurd’s Niece,’’ a new story for girls, 
by Ella Farman, the editor of Wide Awake, is 
announced by D. Lothrop & Co. 


Max Miiller has chosen M. Darmesteter, of 
Paris, to translate the Zend Scriptures for his 
forthcoming series of ethnic Bibles. 


Com. Foxhall A. Parker, of the Naval Acad- 
emy, has finished the first volume of an elab- 
orate history of ‘“ The Fleets of the World.” 


Roberts Brothers announce ‘ Bits of Talk, 
in Prose and Verse, for Young People,’’ by 
““H. H.’?; James Walker’s sermons; and a 
new book by John Weiss. 


Gov. Bross’s ‘‘What I Remember of Early 
Chicago”? will be published by Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. If Chicago had not been burned 
it would not be old enough to “have a past.” 


Rey. Dr. William M. Cornell will biograph- 
ically celebrate Gov. Tilden’s virtues, and Lee 
& Shepard will publish the book, which will 
contain steel portraits of Tilden and Hendricks. 


“The Philosophy of the Law,’ an English 
work by a Mr. Brown, is announced by Hurd & 
Houghton, who also have in press a humorous 
story called “The Wrongs and Rights of a 
Traveler.” 


A Chinese newspaper, published at Shanghai, 
under foreign auspices, has a circulation of 
6,000 daily and is cold at 10 cash, or something 
less than acent. It isn’t printed on silk, we 
suppose, at that price. 


G. P. Lathrop’s answer to his brother-in-law’s 
letter in the Tribune, which we lately men- 
tioned, concerning his use of unprinted mate- 
rial of Hawthorne’s, is courteous and kindly 
and will make him friends. 


Since General Custer’s death a second article 
containing his Rebellion papers, now six in all, 
has been received at The Galary office. It con- 
tinues the story through the seven days before 
Richmond, and will be published inthe October 
number. 


Harriet Martineau’s Autobiography, though 
it has been all printed for fifteen years or more, 
is not to be published for a few months, as it 
is to be accompanied by a supplementary vol- 
ume, in which a friend will recount the later 
history of her life. 


Rev. Henry M. Field, of The Evangelist, is 
stillin California. Accompanied by his brother, 
Judge Stephen J. Field, he has been visiting 
the Yosemite Falls, the Big Trees, etc. Stay- 
ing a day in Salt Lake and another in Chicago, 
he will reach home very soon. 


A work on ‘The Saints and Miracles of 
Medieval and Modern Times ”’ is announced by 
Harper & Brothers. The authorship is given 
only as ‘not ab unoe Societate Jesu,’’ from 
which the animus of the book may be guessed. 
Itis not by Mr. Eugene Lawrence. Perhaps the 
Rey. J. M. Buckley wrote it. 


“The Farm-yard Club of Jotham,’’ by Dr. 
George B. Loring, with pictures by C. A. Bar- 
ry, Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, and J. Wells 
Champney, is announced by Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co., who have also in press two books by 
Rev. M. J. Savage, of Poston—‘ The Religion 
of Evolution” and “ Light onthe Cloud.”’ 


Joel Munsell will issue a limited edition of 
Doddridge’s ‘**‘ Notes on the Settlement and In- 
dian Wars of Western Virginia and Pennsylva- 
nia, together with a View of the State of Society 
and Manners of the First Settlers of the West- 
ern Country,’’ with a memoir by the author’s 
daughter. The book was originally published 
in 1824. 


The book containing the biography and auto- 
biography of Elizabeth»Evans, the supposed 
original of Dinah Morris in ‘‘ Adam Bede,’’, pub- 
lished by the Moxons, is called ‘George Eliot 
in Derbyshire,”’ and appears with the names of 
Guy Roslyn and George Barnett Smith as ed- 
ftors. It contains a letter from George Eliot 
concerning the characters in ‘‘ Adam Bede.” 


Prof. Domenico Berti, of the Universities of 
Reme and Boston, has published, for the first 
time eomplete, the two trials of Galileo, after 
the original and authentic text,and has added 
an historical commentary. It is proved by M. 
Berti, states a correspondent of The Atheneum, 
that Galileo really was condemned to the tor 





ture; but M, Berti supposes that the judge who 





condemned him was a man of kind feeling, and 
found the means of saving Galileo from the 
punishment he would otherwise have had to 
endure. 


Mrs. Martha J. Lamb’s forthcoming ‘‘ His- 
tory of the City of New York” will be begun 
next month by A. 8. Barnes & Co., in fifty-cent 
parts, of which there will be twelve. The 
history will include sketches of the commercial 
corporations of the Old World which were 
agents in starting this commercial city and will 
come down to date. Maps of the city at differ- 
ent periods will be given, besides many por- 
traits—some from paintings never before en- 
graved. In preparing the text Mrs. Lamb has 
had access to the collections of the Historical 
Society and many old New York families have 
afforded her facilities for examining their 
records. 


Mr. Benjamin R. Curtis, of Boston, has in the 
press of James R. Osgood & Co., for publication 
inthe autumn, a book of travel, entitled ‘* Dot- 
tings Round the Circle.” The “circle” ran 
through Japan, China, India, Egypt, Italy, 
France, and England, and Mr. Curtis bore let- 
ters which secured to him the largest opportu- 
nities for seeing and learning what is most 
worthy of being seen and learned. The excite- 
ment caused by the Margary murder brightened 
his impressions of China, and the East-Indian 
visit of the Prince of Wales gave special interest 
to his stay in Hindustan. Mr. Curtis collected 
many photographs while on his tour, and sever- 
al heliotypes of these will be used to illustrate 
his book. 


Lucy Larcom tells the children to “look for 
poetry, and you will find it everywhere—in the 
fairy-cup moss under your feet, in the woodland 
foot-paths, in the song of the robin at your 
window in the morning, inthe patter of the rain 
on the roof, in the first rosy cloud on the hor- 
izon at dawn and the last that fades out in the 
west at sunset. For poetry is written all over 
the earth by a Divine Hand before it can get into 
books. The Creatoris the great poet. All that 
is beautiful to eye or ear or heart is his hand- 
writing. Wherever a bud opens, a rivulet slips 
along its pebbly path, or a leaf-shadow dances 
in the sunshine, there he has written a poem, 
which he meant should be read with delight by 
every passer by.”’ 


Says the Springfield Republican of Hawthorne’s 
“Fanshawe”: ‘Why he should have taken 
such pains to suppress it is, like many other 
circumstances of Hawthorne’s career, a puzzle. 
It was not so immature nor so conspicuously bad 
as to do harm to his later reputation. On the 
contrary, as one reads it now by the light 
thrown back upon it from the fame of the 
author fifty years after he wrote it, the little 
book gains an interest and value that very few 
of its contemporary volumes of American origin 
ean claim. The poetic insight and touch that 
always distinguished Hawthorne are clearly 
noticeable in this first book of his, where some 
things are said as well as he ever said them 
afterward.”’ 


The Atheneum says of George Tichnor’s life: 
“This life of George Ticknor will be wel- 
comed by many Englishmen who have tray- 
eled in the United States, for it will bring to 
mind one of the pleasantest of houses, one of 
the kindest of hosts. They will recall the 
street that faced the green elms on the Boston 
Common, the well-known door, the hospitable 
greeting. They will see once more that noble 
library, rich in its stores of English and Span- 
ish literature, in its gift-books from Byron, 
Southey, Wordsworth, and many others, in its 
folios of historical and literary autographs; 
and, best of all, they will hear again the con- 
versation of George Ticknor himself, so varied, 
so full of information and of soundest sense.” 


George Eliot’s great success in coining money 
by her works has been stirring up reminiscences 
of other Midas-like authors. Moore spent over 
£1,000 a year during his literary lifetime. 
Scott’s reyenues were enormous for over 
twenty years. Bulwer, who inherited his 
mother’s extensive landed property in Hert- 
fordshire, also made an extravagant living by 
his pen. Dickens, who never counted what he 
spent, left £80,000 to his family. Thackeray, 
who began life by spending his inherited for- 
tune of £20,000, closed it by obtaining the abil- 
ity, from his pen, to live at the rate of £2,000 a 
year in a house in Kensington, built and owned 
by himself. Macaulay got a clear profit of 
£20,000 in a single year out of the first two 
volumes of his history. And Victor Hugo is 
to be ranked among the’ fortunate authors. 
Among other: investments, he possesses 800 
shares of the National Bank of Belgium; which 
are worth £570 per share—$456,000 to start 
with. And this is net all his property. Gold- 
smith, Sheridan, and Byron had. big check- 
books, but royally spent all they earned and 
more too, 


The venerable Dr. T. L. Shipman writes to 
The Congregationalist about a curious old book: 
“Considerable interest seems to’be felt ‘about 
‘the personal history of an old folio volume of 
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' the whole works of the Rev.» John Flavell.’ I 


have the edition inquired after, the sixth edi- 
tion, Glasgow, printed for and sold by John 
Orr, bookseller in the Salt Market, 1754. I 
value it highly as an heirloom coming down to 
me from a pious ancestry. My copy is much 
worn, and, hence, I infer it was much read by 
its original proprietors. In my personal his- 
tory it is vividly associated with my early Sab- 
bath-day recollections, when kept at home by a 
severe storm. I always went to-.meeting in 
good weather. My time was divided between 
preaching aud reading from this huge volume. 
The parts most attractive were ‘Husbandry 
Spiritualized’ and ‘ Navigation Spiritualized 
or, a New Compass for Seamen.’ How much 
my preaching for the last fifty-five years has 
taken its character from my early familiarity 
with Flavel I should not be able to say ; but, 
if Ihad read this old Puritan volume more in 
later years, I might not have been a more sen- 
sational preacher, but I am confident I should 
have made more of a sensation. The book, I 
conclude, is quite rare ; for when I enter a min- 
ister’s library my eye is apt to light upon any- 
thing antique on his shelves, and I do not recol- 
lect noticing this volume in any clergyman’s 
library which I have examined.”’ 


Mr. W. B. Redfarn is the artist of a new illus- 
trated volume on Cambridge, England, which 
is issued by Mr. Spalding, a publisher of that 
place. The Church Times praises it. Of late 
years the improvements which have been car- 
ried on in the old university town have neces- 
sarily caused the gradual destruction of many 
curious old architectural relics; and Mr. Red- 
farn, seeing how much of the fine domestic 
architecture of earlier days was in danger of 
demolition, wisely made a number of water- 
color drawings of certain of the most note- 
worthy features, and these have now been put 
forth in a printed form ina handsome yolume 
containing twenty-six plates. The anastatic 
process has been employed, so that we have the 
actual work of the artist’s own pen printed off 
forus. The drawing is exceedingly good and 
the coarse blue paper adopted gives the plates 
a character of their own. ‘‘ Where all is so 
good and so interesting,’’ continues the Times, 
‘‘it is difficult to indicate any particular sketch 


as possessing peculiar merit. The only want 
which strikes us is that of figures, the introduc- 
tion of which would have given scale to the 
buildings represented. Old university men will 
be glad to have their attention drawn to this 
publication, as it is just the hook to lie ona 
drawing-room or library table.’’ It will make 
a good supplement to the two-volume work 
issued twenty or thirty years since by an author 
whose name we cannot remember. Cambridge 
is rather ahead of Oxford in its descriptive lit- 
erature. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Is “Eternal” Punishment Endless ? 


Cloth, $1; Paper, 7ic.; 





“ Shows much research and thought.” “Itisan 
inquiry into facts that is well worthy of attention.” 
‘‘An important contribution of calmness and 
critical reserve to theological inquiry.” ‘ The 
book is both scholarly and readable.” “* Well 
worth the perusal of controversialists.”” 














*,* At all bookstores, or mailed on receipt of price. 


LOCK WOOD, BROOKS & CO.. Boston. 





NATURE. A ax Pilussresed Journal of Sct- 
ence. $5 a year. XCMILLA N & CO., Publishers, 
21 Astor Place, Wen York. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 
138 and 140 Grand Street, New York. Fduca- 
tional Publishers and Proprietors of the Spencer- 
ian Steel Pens, Send for catalogues and circulars, 


HARPER’S MAGASINS ppecedar gi WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: copy oF either for one year, 
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States or Canada, 
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IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS, 


THE RACES OF MANKIND, being a descrip- 
tion of the Characteristics, Manners, and Cus- 
toms of the Principal Varieties of the Hunian 
Family. By ROBERT BROWN, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.L.S., F.B.G.8. Handsomely printed and with 
over 500 illustrations, many full page. 4 vols., 
cloth, $14; or 2 vols., cloth, $10. 

Read what the London Bookseller says: ‘* No work 
we are acquainted with oneere information respect- 
ing the different races inhabiting the world im a 
pleasanter or more instructive manner than this, 
and few works afford so much agreeable conversation 
u family circles.”* 

SYSTEMS OF LAND TENURE IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES. Published under the sanction of 
the Cobden Club. Edited by J. W. Probyn and 
Checker. New edition, Revised and partly 
rewritten. l6mo, 418 pages. $1.76. 

The New and Revised Editions of 

FIGUIER’S POPULAR’ SCIENTIFIC 
WORKS. In extra crown 8vo volumes, con- 
taining all the ori inal illustrations, with the text 
revised and corrected. Price, each, $3.50, 

The Human Race. Newly edited and revised by 
ROBERT WILSON. 


Mammsiia. Revised by Professor BE. PERCEVAL 
WRIGHT, M.D., F.L.S. 


The World Betore the Deluge. Edited and 
revised by H. W. BrisTow, F.R.S 


The Ocean World. Revised and corrected by 
Professor E. PERCEVAL WRIGHT, M.D. 


The Insect World. Revised and corrected by 
Professor DUNCAN, M.D., F.R.3. 


The Vegetable World. 
by an eminent bocanist. 


Reptiles and Birds. Revised and corrected by 
Captain PARKER GILLMORE. 


CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, New York. 
Send for Catalogue, 


CENTENNIAL B9OKS PUBLISHED BY 
A. S. BARNES & co. 


Barnes’ Centenary History. | 


nye illustrated. ign vol., octavo. 


“Principles and Acts” 


of the American Revolution. By H. Niles (of Niles’s 
Register). 4 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration of Independence. $1.50. 


Democracy in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol.,8vo. $3. 
&™ Agents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 
A NEW BOOK BY PANSY. 
FOUR GIRLS AT CHAUTAUQTA. 


Revised and corrected 








Now mene Price $1.50. 
More than half the edition ordered in advance. 
Send early ord-rs. 
Boston : D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers. 


MITCHELL’S 


NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


Two Series, $10 and $20. 
Maps inaset. A Key, gratis, with each set. 
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BY MRS. M. P. A. OROZIER. 


I wear the harvest-call ; I know the fields 

Lie white beneath the rays of hot July; 

I know the wheat-heads, bending with their 
weight, 

Are full of precious grains, that by and by . 

May fall and perish, but for you and I. 


Come with your sickle—be no laggard now ; 
Who toils not through the day at eve shall bear 
No golden sheaf in his inglorious arms ; 

And oh! to meet the Harvest-Lord and there 
To bring no evidence of our faithful care ! 


And oh ! to meet him and his sad reproach ; 

Tosee his smile we half had tried to win, 

Only for others ; and to see the crown, 

The starry crown that might our own have been 

On other brows, that wear no shame of sin. 
HUDSONVILLE, MIcH. 





MY TWENTY-SIXTH SUMMER AT 
SARATOGA. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Ir any man doubts that Saratoga is the 
monarch of watering places, let him come 
hither and see what increasing variety of 
springs and of nationalities and what man- 
ner of guests and buildings are here. Not 
even on the shores of Lake Leman is there 
such a collection of splendid hotels. What 
would pass for a marvel of elegance else- 
where scarcely excites any attention here, 
where a single monster establishment is 
eight hundred feet long and dines in its 
sumptuous hall twelve hundred guests. The 
hard times have put no check on the lavish 
outlay; and, with an unshaken confidence 
in its own future, Saratoga goes on enlarg- 
ing and beautifying her hotels, and has 
even added a new one (the Windsor) this 
season. Yet these vast concerns are only 
remunerative to those who have purchased 
them at a reduced price, after they had 
been foreclosed under mortgage. It is a 
noteworthy fact that, with two or three ex- 
ceptions, those who have built or expen- 
sively enlarged the principal hotels have 
all failed. Like Western railroads, Sara- 
toga hotels are only profitable to second 
owners. 

One costly innovation has been made 
here this season, to which we ‘‘ old stagers” 
are hardly, as yet, reconciled. The old 
Congress Park was a gem of natural 
beauty, with its amphitheater of verdure, 
its shaded walks, and troop of deer. 
Under those ancient hemlocks and 
maples two generations of famous peo- 
ple had taken their morning strolls. 
The grass around Congress Spring had 
been a bath of cool and refreshing beauty 
to city-tired eyes for many a summer. 
This year the proprietors of the park have 
metamorphoséd this exquisite bit of Nature, 
at a cost of $150,000, into an elaborate 
French pleasure-garden, which looks as if 
it were cut out of one corner of Versailles, 
The modest spring-house gives place to a 
structure gorgeous with marble pavements 
and stained glass. The ‘‘swale” of thick 
grass is turned into an artificial lake, with 
a pagoda in the center, There are tanks 
and flower-beds and summer-houses; and 
the deer, instead of roaming over the park, 
are confined to a wire enclosure, witha 
stylish Swiss chalet for their dormitory. It 
is all very grand; but tickets of admission 
are required, and, of course, this undemo- 
cratic arrangement ‘“‘goes against the 
grain.” The impecunious will not go in 
very often, and the fashionable folk are not 
likely to be tempted away from the dressy 
drawing-rooms of the hotels in order to 
stroll among flower-beds in the evening 
to the music of a band. But, if 
the proprietors do not make money out of 
their expensive experiment, they have 
done one good thing—they have saved the 
dear old spot from being cut up into build- 
ing-lots. 

To-day the villagers and hotel-guests are 
out at ‘‘G.en Mitchell,” witnessing the 
athletic. games of the college boys. The 
representatives of a dozen colleges are to 
un foot-races, and throw heavy hammers, 
and perform other gymnastic feats, aftcr 
the manner of the Isthmian Games, The 
prizes are not wreaths of laurel or pine, 
but substantial silver cups. With the ther 





mometer wandering up in the nineties, it is 
an experiment of no little danger for scores 
of young men to attempt such violent ex- 
ercise. Yesterday on the lake the college 
oarsmen were saved from sunstroke by 
their profuse perspiration, the evaporation 
being a cooling process. As to the re- 
gatta, it attracted only a third of the vast 
crowd of last year and excited but little 
enthusiasm. I learn that the New England 
colleges will draw off from the ‘‘Associa- 
tion,” and this year probably ends the 
boat-racing at Saratoga. For one, I feel no 
regret at this winding-up of what was at 
best a very doubtful source of benefit and 
a very certain source of mischief in many 
ways. There was a considerable betting 
among the college boys yesterday, and I 
am told that the yawning gambling-hell on 
Congress Street drew in many young men, 
to be plundered. One of the rowers fainted 
after the race, and others were, in sporting 
phrase, badly ‘‘distressed.” It is evena 
matter of questionable taste whether a score 
of half-naked youths, browned to the hue of 
Indians, had better be paraded in front of 
the refined and ingenuous maidenhood of 
the land. Last year I stated in these col- 
umns some of the arguments in favor of 
these college contests with the oar. But, 
after a second opportunity to observe and 
to study this much-controverted matter, I 
am constrained to put in a “black ball.” 
Let gymnastics be thoroughly cultivated in 
out literary institutions for both sexes; let 
there be public contests in literary exer- 
cises between the various institutions; but 
let the inter-collegiate regattas have a speedy 
burial. The wisest college presidents will 
shed no tears at their funeral. 

Although the Centennial Exhibition draws 
vast numbers from all the watering-places, 
there is a very reprectable collection of 
very respectable people who have come to 
Saratoga to drink refreshment and health 
from these delicious springs, this torrid 
summer. Hathorn and Congress Springs 
were crowded this morning, and hundreds 
ride out to drink of the Geyser and the Ex- 
celsior. In the company I observed the 
keen, intellectual face of Evarts and the 
good gray head of Dr. Budington. The 
parlor of Dr. Strong’s ‘‘Institute” was 
filled at morning worship, Dr. Pierce, of 
The Zion’s Herald, leading the service. 
At this refined and Christian summer- 
house pleasant evening entertainments are 
a substitute for the ball-room, anda gym- 
nasium is the substitute for a bar. 
As during my many previous seasons, 
I have found more certain recuperation by 
one week of diligent drinking of these me- 
dicinal waters than in a month at any other 
place. These tonic draughts seem to seek out 
all the weak places in one’s physical man. 
They ‘‘ strengthen the things that remain ” 
and are ready to die. They set the lazy 
machinery of the liver into new activity. 
They clarify the brain and sharpen the appe- 
tite. If it be just to praise the bridge that 
carries us safely over, then let those of us 
who have been carried over some ticklish 
and dangerous places in a laborious life by 
Saratoga tonics give due commendation 
therefor. Above all, let us bless Him who 
hid these wondrous health-fountains be- 
neath these groves of pine. 

DR. STRONG’S INSTITUTE, July 20th, 1876. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 


THE intensely warm weather is over, and 
the politicians here, who see political profit 
in an extension of the session of Congress, 
are a little in the ascendant. At all events, 
they will be able to hold Congress here till 
the most important bills and measures are 
agreed to. The Democratic leaders of the 
House are quite decided in their opinions 
in this regard. They feel that something 
must be done in regard to the currency 
question, and that the various personal in- 
vestigations which have occupied several 
months must be attended to. To neglect to 
gather the fruit so carefully tended would 
be a blunder so great that they will hardly 
commit it. And yet they are aware that 
the public is tired of partisan investigations, 
prosecuted unfairly and for a selfish end. 
It was this knowledge that restrains the 
House from impeaching Secretary Robeson. 
The Senate would never convict on the evi- 
dence taken, and an acquittal on jugt grounds 
would injure the Democratic seriously, 





The fact is that there are no great leaders: 
on the Democratic side of the House, Ran- 
dall and Cox and Glover and Clymer are 
little men. They are not far-seeing or 
broad, but are narrow partisans. /Lamar, 
of Mississippi, though a ‘‘ Confederate,” is 
a good deal more of a statesman than they; 
but heis disabled from actual leadership by 
his connection with the Rebellion. He 
showed far more sense and humanity in 
regard to the Hamburgh massacre than any 
Northern Democrat in the House did. They 
were afraid of it—afraid of the ruffian class 
at the South, which is ready on the slight- 
est provocation to perpetrate more of such 
outrages. Mr. Lamar took the monster by 
the horns and called it by its right name; 
and he did more for his party than all the 
others. The Northern Democrats in Con- 
gress are just the same cowards and sneaks 
that they were in the war, whenever the 
South is involved. The only Democrat in 
the Senate who shows any manliness on the 
race question is Mr. Kernan, Thurman 
and Eaton and Bayard and the rest of them 
are still negro-haters, They sneer at hu- 
manity whenever it affects the colored 
people 

The financial question has taken a new 
turn recently, and the inflationists in Con- 
gress have concentrated all their efforts on 
the novel scheme of making silver a legal 
tender for alldebts. Though in 1873 it was 
limited to a small amount, they now pro- 
pose, when it is worth 20 per cent. less than 
gold, to make it a tender for all amounts. 
It is actually worth less than paper to-day, 
though, in the opinion of some of our best 
theorists on this subject, if it were to be 
made a legal tender for all debts, public 
and private, without limitation, it would 
not be long before the greenback would 
sink as far below silver as it is now below 
gold. Our vast greenback debt would 
simply be sometime due insilver. This 
new scheme of repudiation will hardly be 
successful in the Senate; and, even if the 
Bonanza mine owners there were to get it 
through, it is probable that the President, 
with his extreme resumption views, would 
veto any such bill, though Senator Jones, 
who is a violent advocate of the measure, is 
a warm personal friend of Gen. Grant. On 
the whole, the chances of the scheme this 
session are not excellent. 

-The two reports in the House upon Mr. 
Robeson differ widely. The majority re- 
port, signed by Democrats (on the Naval 
Committee), asserts that the Secretary is a 
guilty monster. There is scarcely a crime 
with which he is not charged; but the proof 
is wanting on almost every count. The 
Democrats of the House would like to vote 
his impeachment; but they do not wish to 
remain here and try him, when they know 
that the Senate would be compelled to 
acquit him. The minority report is as one- 
sided; for, according to it, Mr. Robeson has 
only done his duty. The truth is that a 
good deal of misconduct, carelessness, 
favoritism, and incompetency is proved 
against the Secretary, but no actual crimi- 
nality. The Senate could not find him 
guily on any such evidence, if the House 
were to impeach him; and the investigation 
has been conducted from the beginning 
with bitter partisanship, so as to render the 
majority report of no value in the eyes of 
honest men. Whatever the facts may be, 
nobody will accept them from the lips of 
Chairman Whitthorne, who has acted 
through the session as if he were’a pros- 
ecuting attorney. 

The Republicans here are delighted 
with Mr. Schurz’s last letter, and regard it 
as an unanswerable reply to Mr. Godwin’s 
letter in favor of Tilden. Nobody suspects 
Mr. Schurz of wanting an office under the 
Hayes administration, and all know that 
he is not on the best of terms with many of 
the Republican leaders. He is driven by 
his regard for the country to aid in the 
election of the Republican ticket. I should 
think that those Republicans who have 
been in the habit of sneering at him and 
ridiculing him for years past would now 


no Republican who has any sense can fail 
to see that the campaign is to be a lively 
one and that the result is somewhat doubt- 
ful. Mr. Chandler, the chairman of the 
National Committee, tells his friends every- 
where that the contest is to be the most ex- 





feel a little ashamed, for now they are very’ 
glad to avail themselves of his help. For 
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citing we have seen in many years, and that 
success is possible only through the great- 
est exertion. Gov. Tilden is a very able 
man and one of the shrewdest politicians 
there is in the country. If he were not tied 
to Hendricks, he might sweep the country. 
Bluford Wilson has been telling his story 
of the whisky prosecutions, under compul- 
sion, to a House committee. It shows, what 
nearly everybody knew before, that there 
was a powerful opposition to the prosecu- 
tions in Congress in the Republican Party, 
and the opposition even had earnest support 
in the White House. Babcock was prob- 
ably the most efficient enemy of the pros- 
ecutions, because of his influence with the 
President. People may account for his 
(Babcock’s) bitter and persistent opposition 
to investigation and prosecution as they 
choose; but the fact itself cannot be denied. 
So far, nothing has been proved inconsistent 
with the theory of Gen. Grant’s innocence. 
He was deceived, hoodwinked, and used, 
and is to-day as deeply under the delusion 
as ever. He evidently believes that Bristow 
persecuted Babcock, and did it toserve per- 
sonal ends. A dozen interested parties 
undertook the task of capturing the Pres- 
ident on this subject, and they have per- 
fectly succeeded. D. W. B. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., July 29th, 1876. 


New York and Vicinity, 


WE have often spoken in THE INDEPENDENT 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. It is doing a grand work for human- 
ity and we have no cause to regret our zeal in 
its behalf. From The Sun we learn that it has 
established a museum at its rooms on Broadway, 
at the corner of Seventeenth Street, where it al- 
ready has a sadly-interesting though small col- 
lection of objects. Here are cowhides with 
which cruel parents found a savage satisfaction 
in lacerating the bodies of their children. Here 
are a pair of red shoes that once belonged to 
“Prince Leo,’’ the baby acrobat—a mere infant, 
whose life was imperiled nightly for the amuse- 
ment of a crowd. The great triumph of the 
Society has been toward breaking up the “ baby- 
farming’’ business. Their first victory was re- 
cently obtained in arresting Maggie McClusky, 
the proprietor of one of the worst of such es- 
tablishments, sending her to the penitentiary 
for six months and fining her $250. A trophy 
of this achievement is a nursing-bottle, half 
full of a liquid that looks like dirty water, with 
a white sediment at the bottom—the vacant 
half of the bottle representing all the food given 
to six babies in half a day. A wooden potato- 
masher is the weapon with which John Hayes 
pounded the face of his idiotic son until it was 
awfully disfigured. Hayes was imprisoned and 
the boy sent to an asylum. A piece of barrel- 
hoop, with sharp nails in it, is the torturing in- 
strument used by Miles Bradley on the bare 
body of Nellie Boyle, aged six years. She isin 
the Protectory and he wasimprisoned. A more 
dreadful weapgn is a cat-o’-nine-tails, made of 
knotted strips of hard leather bunched together. 
A ten-year-old girl, Anna Schmidt, was cruelly 
injured with it by Helena Wolf, who was 
sentenced therefor to two months in the peni- 
tentiary. Photographs of several children be- 
fore and after their rescue from cruel treatment 
are shown, and the changed aspects of the little 
ones are good to look at, after an inspection of 
the unpleasantly suggestive collection. 








-».»There is a talk of a mass meeting of the 
unemployed and a demand for work from the 
city authorities. It would be a good plan to 
set a thousand or two at work in cleaning the 
city. It needs it badly enough. When we 
adopt the liberal but careful policy of the 
Paris municipality there will be fewer unem- 
ployed persons and less grumbling. 


..-.A handful of Germans met in Newark 
the other day to express sympathy for the 
Thielhorn murderers. We need hardly say 
that this meeting did not represent the best 
class of the Newark Germans, but was made up 
of such men as one would expect to find friends 
of the Thielhorns, 


....A well-executed counterfeit of the new 
silver dime has been put in circulation. On close 
examination the counterfeit can easily be dis- 
tinguished, as the metal is of the class of nickel 
used in the old three and five-cent pieces, and 
the coin has not the true and well-known jingle 
of silver. ° 


...-There is a strike among the Brooklyn 
stonecutters, and Newark men have been em- 
ployed to fill the places of the strikers. Last 
week the Brooklyn. stonecutters returned to 
the yards, and after a lively skirmish the New- 
ark men were driven out. ’ 


...-There is no stronger comment on the 


‘effects of the hot weather than-a comparison of 
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the death rate for the last three weeks. It} 
dands, respectively, 1298, 997, and for last week 
only 774. 

..A grateful rain: fell upon! the city and 
neighborhood last Sunday,,, It spoiled the fun 
of the Sunday excursionists and did a deal of 
good to our parched and thirsty city. 


..There is an enthusiastic meeting of the 
grand Army of the Republic now going on at 
Yonkers on the Hudson. Delegates from all 

parts of the state are in attendance. 


_...Eighty thousand dollars has already been 
subscribed for the new 7th-Regiment Armory 
and work will at once be begun on the building. 

...eThe Positivists have organized a church 
in New York, to be known as the First Congre- 
gation of the Religion of Humanity. 

.. Judge Shandley, one of the old lot of 
police justices of: the Dowling and Conolly 
school, died last week. 

.. The Long Branch hotels are crowded, and 
mostly with New York people. 
..Only ninety-two marriages in New York 


last week. 


[Eos 
Ministerial Register. 


Information for this department will be gladly received. 








BAPTIST. 
BUCKNELL, L. W., called to Dunkirk, Ind. 


CLARK, W., Winchester, Il., goes to Syca- 
more, Il. 

DENTON. Isaac, was killed by being run over 
at Lodi, Ind. 


GARY, Toomas, Enon, 8. C., died recently. 
HUDSON, J. A, Pavilion, IIl., resigns. 


HUNTER, J. P.. Chester, Pa., goes to 
Tekonsha, Mich. 


LYND, 8. W., Lockport, Il!., died June 18th. 

\WASON, Gsores L., ord. in Third ch., Fall 
River, Mass., July 7th. 

MERRICK, C. M., late of Frankfort, Ind., sup- 
plies at Hfllville, Pa. 

MOREHOUSE, L. C., ord. at Farmer City, I1., 
July 16th 

PIERCE, George P., Oneida, N. Y., called to 
Broad-st. ch., Elizabeth, N. J. 

RECORD, J., Turner, Me., accepts call to Houl- 
ton, Me. 


SMITH, G. A., ord. at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
July 2th. 


STAGER, E. D., Milestown, Pa., resigns, 

TRAPP, Joun, Kirk’s Cross Roads, Ind., died 
June 27th. 

VOSBURG, G. B., eee N. Y., — 
to Jersey City, N 

WELSH, James F., Mo., died last week be Sea 
Side Park, N. J. 


WOOLFOLK, L. B., Lexington, Ky., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

ARNOLD, Henry T., acting — of Charles- 
st. ch., Providence, R. 1, resigns. 

BARTLETT, W. A.. Chicago, Ti., ealled to 
Second Presbyterian ch.. Indianapolis, Ind. 

BECKWITH, J. H., Massena, N. Y., goes to 
Munnaville, N. ¥. 

BODWELL, Josepn C., D.D., Hartford, Conn., 
died last week. 

BURT, C. W., Mott’s Corners, N. Y., accepts 
call to Gains, N. Y. 

CAMPBELL, W. A. L., Macon, Ga. resigns. 

CHAMPLIN, O. P., inst. at Sleepy Eye, Minn., 
July 26th 

CLARKE, 8. W., Warwick, Mass., dismissed, 
July 18th. Supplies in Milton, N. H. 

CONANT, C. A., of Amherst, Mass., accepts 
a joint eall from Duluth and Brainerd, 
nn 

CREEGAN, C. C., Wakeman, 0., engaged to 
supply ‘another year. 











FERNER, J. W., ord. Pr inst. at Waupansee 
Grove, mh., July 17t 
FORSYTH, Wrintas, seldkahisre Me., sailed 
for Europe for three months’ vacation. 
FOX, J. W., supplies at Ponsonia, Kan. 
FREEMAN, Joun R., supplies at Westford, 
Conn. 
GRANT, B. F., a évangelist at 
NHL aly 1908 gi at Newcastle, 
HARRIS, D. F. , supplies at North Madis 
Unionville, 0. ey 


son T. J., called to Maine and 8t, Olaff, 

Minn 

eo A. L. P., Mattoon, Di., accepts call 

0 Milto n, Til. 

OLReae, CHARLBS suppl 
Orange Valley, N. z, 0 Tay I ton # 

McNAIR, Davip C., Obeflin Sem.. supplies at) 
Birmingham, 0., during vacat ion. 

— yee R., late of Adrian; » Mich, 
supplies Drs Edd °s pul itin Detroit, Mich,, 
durin ng latter’s vacation: 4 th 

MICHAEL, GerorGE, Milton Mills, N. H., ac 
cepts call to Freeport; Me. 

MITCHELL, A: R,, }} t 
Minn. , Aug. 1st. ace I npn 

MONTGOMERY, C. F., mission 
turned from Marash, ’ Turkey, ieee 
been laboring 13 years. 

NEWCOMB, Luter, Ponson Ken. 
call to Stranger and Tow Kan. ein 

SEELYE, Jutivé H., D.D., accepts. the pres- 
ideney of Amherst Col lege. 

SEWALL, Joram, Limerick, Me., resigns. 

SMITH, Gzores C., ecorts evangelist |in First 
ch, of Atlanta, Ga,, July 13th. Supplies at 
Raleigh, N. C. 

SMITH, Joseru E., supplies in Savannah, Get, 
during summer, 
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sIMF80N os ord. at Fairmont, Minn., 

ug. 1s 

UTLEY, W. H.; laté of Vermont, supplies at 
Pontiae, iti : } 4 


WARNER, Pruner-F., Fort Scott, Kan., resigns. 
WHEELWRIGHT, J. B., South Paris, Me., 
_ elosed labor July 9th, 
waite Jas. C., supplies Free ch., Providence, 
RI , during summer. 
WRIGHT, JOHNSON, Of Tabor College," Iowa, 
supplies the Free ch., Andover, Mass., 
during pastor’s vacation. 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL, 
BLAIR, Jonn D., Rossville, N. J., died last 
week, 
BON yor RosBERT, Illinois Conference, died 
uly 1 


meee et J. = South Kansas Conference, died 
uly 1 


LUTHERAN, 

BAECKSTROM, Vermilion, Dakota, deposed 
for immorality. 

CUTTER, M. J., Myertown Mission, Pa., re- 
moved to Buckerville, Lancaster cs: Pa. 

GRAVES, Unret, Third ch., Baltimore, Md., 
resigns. 

HOLMGREN, A. Monmouth, Ill., deposed 
for sl conduct. 

KIMMEL, J. W., San » ome .» goes to Arca- 
dia, Hancock Co., 

KOEBERLI, K., Greenville, O., died July 7th. 

MILLER, J. B., Monroeville, Ind., removes to 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

ee W. E., —— Ind., accepts 


call to Nebraska City, Neb 
er C., has ecceptell eall to New- 
ark, 


STRAIL, Ny ‘A. .. accepts call to Fayette, Sen- 
eca Co., N. Y. 


TRAVERS, C. H., Gettysburg. Pa., removes to 
Chatham Village, Columbia Co., N 


YINGLING, 8., St. Matthew’s ch., Hanover, 
Pa., resigns. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ASHLEY, A. F., La Prairie, Ill., called to Mon- 
ticello, Il. 


bane =. P., Cambria, N. Y., called to Phenix, 


BELL, Joy M., North Hadley, —— accepts 


call to Weat Medway, Mass., as colleague 
of Dr. Ide. 

BRANDT, Joun, Sixth ch., Indfanapolis, Ind., 
resigns. 


CORNER, WrixiaM, ord. at Romney, W. Va., 
July 4th. 

CLOKEY, A. W., called to Troy, O. 

CRAWFORD, L. I., Sandy Lake, Pa., has 
= editor and proprietor of Sandy Lake 

eu's. 

DAVIS, J. M.. Newburyport, Mass., suppltes 
Poplar-st. ch., Cincinnati, O. 

DAVIS, J. 8., late of Walnut Grove, Ill., has 
taken charge of circuit in Randolph’ and 
Jackson Counties, Ill. Address Steele’s 
Mills, Randolph Co., TH. 

DICKEY., Joux W., called to Buffalo and How- 
ard Lake, Minn. 

DEAN, H. B., Lincoln-Park ch., Chicago, Il 
accepts call to Springfield, ill. 

DE WITT, Joux, Third ch., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
called to Tenth ch., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FERGUSON, W..M., Columbus, O., removes to 
Fredericktown, Knox Co., O. 

FOLENS ., called to Fourth ch., Allegheny 
City, 

GALE, Suittvan F., late of New Marlboro, 
Mass., called to Brandon, Vt. 

KERR, JamesD., First ch., Nebraska City, Neb., 
appointed synodical ’ missionary or Ne- 
braska. 

KILLOUGH, Water W., licensed to preach 
by Arkansas Presb., July 12th, 

LONG. L, H., called to Lebanon, O. 

LONGEE, S. F. Tunbridge, Vt., 
June 27th. 

MARSH, A. F., Shelburne, Mass., dismissed 
July 18th. 

McCOY, A. 6., admitted to Presb. of Monon- 
gahela, July 18th. 

MCVEY, H. G., re Ind., removes to 
Freeland, Muskinguth Co., O. 

MILLARD. Norman A., supplies at Prospect 
Park, Dl. 

MORRISON, ALFRED J., Selma, Ala., died 
recently. 


PRATT, L., North Adams, Mass., a 
fessorship of rhetoric in Williams lege, 
but retains pulpit until April. 


RICE, Dani, git D., called to Duluth, Minn. 

RICHMOND, M., Columbus, O., called to 
Ypsilanti, itch. 

ROUDEBUSH, G. 8., Crystal Springs, Miss., re- 
moves to Anchorage, Ky. 


erent W. B., inst. at Fort Edward, N. Y., 


“9 


dismissed 


ben R. J., inst. at Halsey, Oregon, 
‘une 28t 


WARFIELD, Benz; B., ealled to Dayton, O 


WALKER, G. L., called to Norwich, Conn, 


WESTERVELT, W. D., Munnsville, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to’ Morristown, N. Y. 
VAN nein * E., 


accepts call 
NY. 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
CARSTENSEN, G. A., accepts call to Elk- 


. Ind. 
cathedral, Omahs, 


late of Stamford, Conn., 
to Reformed ch. of Syracuse, 


EASTER, J. D., dean of 
‘Neb., ‘scapes call to Jacksonville, Nl 

EGBERT, Joun L.; mijie for auinrmer st Ch. 
of St.John the Evangelist, New York City. 

GITHENS, W.. L., Grace ch., St, Louis, Mo,, 
declines call to St. Luke so Kansas’ City 


KNAPP, CHanzus 8., from Isthmus of 
Panama; Address Fisbiil 











LEWIS, A. Mo Bor Port, Huron, Mich., resigns. | 
Address Erie, P 


jminone ries ly has accepted the the profes 

‘sorship of church history and eanon law! 
in the Theological Seminary of Virginia, } 

— OuIveER H., accepts call to Cheshire, 

onn 

STUART, ALBERT R., formerly of Chillicothe, 
Ohi o, has has entered upon the rectorship of 
Christ Church, Georgetown, D. C. 


TREMAINE, C. H. B., has accepted the rector- 
ship of St. John’ 8, New Haven, Conn. 


REFORMED. 
BRETT, Corne.ius, accepts call to Bergen, 
N.J. nat. Aug. Ist. 


ROGERS, 8. J., calle to Fort Plain, N. Y. 
Inst. Aug. 9th. 


— A., inst. at Graafschap, Mich., July 


UNITARIAN. 
EFFINGER, J. R., Unity ch., St. Paul, Minn., 
resigns. 


GALVIN, Epwarp J., Brighton, Mass. a 
from Oct. ist. 





TO FALL OR SHOEMAKER CARP 
4 t seden ee tary beblos, | 





Pinpancanient Chemists, N. Y. 
storekee 


per ts in Haverhill + ry Nevis ot he 
nes suffered wit a so th hat h 

able to walk at ‘imap. d all k kinds o of 
Hiniments, pain-killers, and reliefs, without help. In 
ao] he tried Renne’s Magic Oil, and it entirely cured’ 
MOEN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO., Gen. Agents, 


Experienced Nurses state that when Milk of 

Mag nesia is mixed with the food of infants it inva- 
iy prevents it from turning sour in the stomach. 

Cone. digestion, and an irregular habit of body are 
also promptly remedied by it. Sold by all Druggists. 


A Fine Thing for the Teeth. 


FRAGRANT SOZODONT is a composition of the 
purest and choicest ingredients of the Oriental vege- 
table kingdom. Every ingredient is w«ll known to 
nave a beneficial effect on the teeth and gums. Its 
embalming or antisepiic property and aromatic {ra- 
grance makes it a toilet luxury. SOZODONT re- 
mov«s ail dfsagreeable odors from the breath, caused 
by catarrh, bad teeth, ete. It is entirely free from 
the injurious and acrid properties of tooth-pastes and 
powders, which destroy the enamel. One bottle will 
last six months. 














“ Dick’s Soft Capsules are decidedly the best 
ler can take such medicines 


country, where the a of climate and of water 
are ror ee to cause d 
e mi 








PIANOS, ORGANS, ETC, 


STECK: 


are acknowledged to be the best. They have re- 
ceived the HIGHEST PRIZE, 


THE ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE 


WORLD'S FAIR, VIENNA, 1873. 
WAREROOMS, 2% E. 14TH 8.. N. Y 











(Established 1846.) 


J. ESTEY & Co. 


| Brattleboro, Vt. 
gee Send for Illustrated Catalogue. | 


(— IANOS. 











qurabiity tof workmanship and S ne tone > 
We recommend them as bein every respect reli- 
able “eo satisfactory. paras Lyd 
Are th ¢ perfection. vr musical a NG —Provi- 
dence Journal. 


2” EASY TERMS TO DEALERS. 

GUILD, CHURCH & CO., Boston, Mass 
A PIANO CHEAP. 

A NEw and splendid Piano, from one of 
the best and oldest manufacturers in the 
country, round corners, richly-carved legs, 
and in every respect @ petfect and most 
magnificent instrument, for sale cheap for 
cash or & good endorsed note at four to six 
months, Apply to H. 8. cme. Boz 
2787, New York. 





HARDMAN 


PIANOS, 
GRAND. UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE, 


are the cheapest first-class Pianos in America and 
are xcelled by none. 


EIGHT-STORY FACTORY AND WARE- 
ROOMS: 


Nos. 490, and S38, 560, and 
and $70 Tenth A venue, » R62 36 a, 38 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 
NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LQCATED N. Y. ONLY, AT 
No. 5 East 14th st., near th ayé., next to Delmonico’s 
(Incorporated i 





rpora 
TERM in all BRANCHES of Vocal and 


A SUMMER 
Instrumental Music, } Harmony and Composition, _- 
. strumentation, m 


ie ewe 


on, 
—— ages, Drawing, =< ——e 


RAINING CLASS for 
slut ch of Tana = ‘to’ per er quarter. 
Terms 
Strictly EES Sehton * “ “ 
The celebrated! ae now Se used in this apes 
Subscription Books open daily, from 9 A.M. to 8 P. 
YN BRAN 


K CH, 
102, 104, and 106 Court Street, near State, 


CHAMBERS’ 


| Segue PIANOS. 


SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 

READ! MARK !! WRITE!!! 
Before you b for information, cir 
pricelist Guatanty unlimited. Piano fen 


ae aires Chabert Pikne Fa Factory 


4th Avenue, New York. 


HUTCHINGS, PLAISTED & CO., 


i Gi or Ft Op 


Cuvgcn ano Cvres Oncans 


pipbagifcations and references farnished upon ap. 





and 
for op 








HOTELS AND SUMMER RESORTS, 


THE CENTENNIAL 
BOARDING AGENCY BUREAU, 


928 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 





organized September, 1875, has upon its registry 2,000 
hotels, boarding, and private houses, in every section 
of the city and suburbs. 

Boarding furnished at $2 and upward per day, or 
$10 and upward per week. Lodging only $l or $5 and 
upward per week. . 

Advance cngagements made for any specified time. 

Circulars forwarded to any address on application. 


WESTMINSTER HOTEL, 


EFRONTING ON 


Belmont and Westminster Aves:, 


WEST PHILADELPHIA. 


Situated on the borders of Fairmount oo peee ene 
the Centennial Buildings, b ‘Ze 
parks and lawns, and one of the coolest Wnose in = 
city. Cars from the depots pass the door to t 
Centennial Grounds every minute. 

‘erms.—Four Dollars per day. Special rates for 
families and permanent guests. 





J. P. PHIPPS, 
Late Bloodgood’s Hotel, Philadelphia 
Ww. T CALEB, 
Late Monongshela House, Pittsburgh. 
Managers. 





BELMONT HOTEL. 621, 623, and 626 Washington 
be. Theater. 


8 In the.center of 
Weyster sieem. and siLinpgpvemente, Moous § 
evator, vemen' ms 

day A first-class Resta’ id. Private 
Dining-Rooms. if stemmed at. moderate rates. A 
uiet and comfo: first-class accommo- 


— at percues adapted tothe times. are the specia 
vantages .ffo at PLM! 
Bo PiRby & .. Proprietors. 





TRAVEL : 





FOR LIVERPOOL 


(via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE UNITED STATES MAIL, ! 


TUESDAY, 
Leaving Pier No. 46 North River, as follows: , 
... August 8th, at 3:30 P.M. 
-aAtgist 224, at 4:30 PM. 
IDAHO.. tees Sania hia a 
WISCONSIN... ++ +eseee September 1th, at 3 Rot 


RATES FOR PASSENGERS REDUCED. 
Steerage, $26; Intermediate; $40 ; Cabin, $65, $70, and 
$°0, currendy, according to stateroom. 


Passengers booked to and from’ Paris, Hambite, 
Norway, Sweden, etc. Drafts on Ireland, England 
France, and Germany at lowest rates. 

Steerage Office, No. 29 Broadway 


WILLIAMS & CUION. 


NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA NEW 
LINE.—BOUND BROOK ROUTE. 
_ er and Freight seeone: 
In New ¥ tral Rail f New eT 
of Jiberty. Strect, af foot or Clarkson Sinect orth 


er. phia—Nortn Pe ae fa Rail- 
Pier corner Third and ie re Sout, 


ay era ea ash ere hea 


7:30, 9:30 A 120.520, SO) Om i 








ours a8 re attached “t “to the 
g gots lems f008 of Clarkson Sareet iat 6:85; 7:35, 9:06 
Oe ’ and Freight as low ae by other 
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| BeP, BALDWIN, Gen, Agent ©, RR, of N.J. 
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NOTICES, 
—_ 


2” All communications for the Bditorial, Literary, 
Rews, and Miscellaneous Columns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ef The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Bex 9787. 

2” All communications for the Commercial Depart- 
ment to the Commercial Bditor, and all business com- 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to 
Henry O. Bewen. Box 3787. 

27" No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the mame and address of the 
writer; not necessarily for publication, buf as a 
guaranty of good faith. 

&" We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
of our correspondents. 


&™ Manuscripts sent to THE [NDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by a stamped and 
directed envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 


The Independent. 


$51 Broadway, opp. City Hall Park. 


HENRY OC. BOWEN, 
Eprrok, PUBLISHER, AND PROPRIETOR. 








New York, August 3d, 1876. 
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THE SENTIMENT OF THE CEN- 
TENNIAL 


Waen General Hawley was at one time 
making a speech in Congress in favor of 
an appropriation for the Centennial Exhi- 
bition he adduced an argument from the im- 
pulse which such a recognition of our 
nation’s completed century might give to 
the patriotic fervor of the citizens, and 
especially of those who were too young to 
take a personal part in the war against re- 
bellion, A distinguished member from 
New Jersey replied to him that all that was 
nothing but sentiment. ‘‘ True,” replied 
Mr. Hawley, ‘‘ and I have not a sentiment 
that I would not die for.” He might have 
added that there is nothing else than senti- 
ment that is worth dying for. 

After all, the sentiment of the thing will 
be the best fruit ofthis Centennial year. 
It has been admirably put in the Centennial 
oratious. We have not been bespattered 
with haughty boasts of the greatness and 
glory of the country, such as would culti- 
vate the sentiment of national arrogance; 
but we have heard words of tempered wis- 
dom, which excite a humble pride and a 
modest though fervent patriotism. The 
great Exhibition is a show to be proud of, 
and worthy, on the whole, of the nation; 
but in it we are surpassed inso many de- 
partments by foreign nations that there is 
no danger of undue self-esteem. Wego to: 





a rotten rail at that. 
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Philadelphia not as teachers, but as learn- 
ers, content to recognize superiority on 
every hand and to improve thereby our 
own art; even as England did after her Ex- 
hibition of 1851. 

But we are not merely learners, and our 
citizens, as they visit the Exhibition, find 
abundant reason to respect their native 
land. The Government Building is an 
excellent school of patriotism. It not 
merely tells our people how we run 
the mails, and carry on war, and stock 
our rivers with fish, and map out our wil- 
dernesses, and carry on the control of half 
a continent; but it also shows how kind 
and how strong is the hand that rules us, 
and it exhibits a government and a nation 
worthy of respect abroad and love at home. 
The visitor cannot help feeling it and carry- 
ing away with him a warmer and deeper 
sentiment of love for the whole nation 
whose arts and productions he here sees 
brought together. 

For we are not individuals, but a people; 
not fragments, but a whole. Cold and 
empty is that heart that cannot feel an 
esprit du corps. There isnot achoicer hymn 
in the language than that which shouts out 
so jubilantly ‘‘I love thy Church, O Lord!” 
It binds each Christian heart to every other, 
and in singing it we feel the holy pride of 
participation in the grandest guild the 
world ever saw. The Centennial Exhibi- 
tion will help our arts; it will instruct our 
designers and workmen in the manufacture 
of products of beauty and utility; it will 
do something toward giving us the respect 
of foreign nations. But its best fruit will 
be reaped when it teaches the boy and the 
man from the country and the city to sing 
with fresher enthusiasm: 


** My native country thee, 
Land of the noble free, 
Thy name I love.” 


War provides the great and harsh school 
of patriotism. A rugged teacher is she. 
But nothing else teaches the lesson so well 
to those that have the heart to learn. There 
are men who have not the capacity of 
a lofty sentiment within themselves; 
and even war will not chastise it 
into their dull souls. We saw them 
fifteen years ago—men who did not love 
their state well enough to fight for it on 
the one side, nor their country to fight for 
it on the other; men who were willing the 
nation should perish.and were hasty to 
declare the wara failure. Such men we 
do not expect to learn in any sehool of 
patriotism; but those whose fathers or 
whose brothers learned in theschool of war 
willlearn the same lesson in any other school, 
and not least in this school of all nations, 
where all of us go to learn a hundred les- 
sons, but none other so true or so fruitful 
as this, that this is our nation, in which 
every child on our broad Jand has a part, 
and for whose honor and worth each hum- 
blest citizen is responsible. 





THE FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO. 


Mr. James ReppatH gives some of the 
facts about the Negro in the South in the 
present number of THE INDEPENDENT. He 
has found him in Mississippi “‘timid, un- 
armed, illiterate,” and where he is in 
power it is ‘the bottom rail on top,” and 
The problem is an 
absolutely insoluble one for the present gen- 
eration, for whichever way we turn is 
death. Letthe Negroes exercise their rights 
as citizens, and their government is almost 
sure to be corrupt; but the alternative is 


.Hamburg massacres and virtual disfran- 


chisement and slavery. 

Mr. Redpath does not see any hope. If 
there is any, it is afar off and it depends on 
the faithfulness of the friends of the Negro} 
It consists in education and Christianiza 
tion—a very slow process. Mr. Redpath 
notices the ignorance of the Negro. He does 
not mention their immorality and supersti- 
tion. 

This phase is one which we have more 
than once alluded to, and in such terms as 
to excite the anger of some colored Chris- 
tians at the South; but it appears to us 
evident beyond all contradiction that large 
bodies of the so-called Christians among 
the colored people of the South are sunk in 
an immorality and superstition that hardly 
have their parallel in any foreign land to 
which we send our missionaries. We know 





the Rev. J. H. Shedd, president of the. 








‘Biddle Memorial Institute, at Charlotte, N. 
C., to be a wise and impartial observer, .He 
was for some time a faithful: mission- 
ary of the Presbyterian Board in Persia. 
He writes to The Hvangelist that the 
condition of the Negroes in the counties to 
the south of him is most disheartening. In 
portions of South Carolina there are coun- 
ties with but'a single house of worship for 
the colored people, with preachers utterly 
ignorant even of reading, and almost total- 
ly without schools. The preachers are de- 
scribed as men who change their wives as 
easily as in the days of slavery, and their 
people are quite as devoid of morality. He 
says: 

‘‘The condition of the people is terrible. 
From a study two railroads are in hear- 
ing. iding down one of these to the 
southwest, eight large counties are passed 
in the condition above described—either en- 
tirely unprovided with instruction or 
provided with such preachers as can do 
very little good. There are exceptions, 
good preachers and teachers at work in 
some places; but the mass of the people 
will perish spiritually and, though Ameri- 
can citizens, relapse into barbarism unless 
rescued. To the southeast is another rail- 
road, passing through another region, if pos- 
sible in deeper ignorance and superstition, 
the a including. belief in witch- 
craft. The STOR “apes the real condition 
of the people is not understood by their 
friends in the North.” 

That this testimony is true—not of the 
only Carolinas, but of all the Gulf States— 
we have no doubt. There is but one single 
remedy; and that is the Bible and the spell- 
ing-book, the preacher and the teacher. 
Our people are strangely blind to the dan- 
ger and forgetful that they must educate 
the men whom they have made voters. 
There is no peace for the South so long as 
this state of things continues. And yet the 
Presbyterian Church last year gave only 
$50,000 to the evangelization of the freed- 
men, while it proposes this year to give 
nine times as much to white home missions 
and eleven times as much to the heathen 
abroad. That schedule and some others 
need revision. 





THE DEMAND OF THE REPUDIA- 
TORS. 


In 1868 the Democratic party, through 
its National Convention, declared that 
‘‘ where the obligations of the Government ' 
do not expressly state upon their face or: 
the law under which they were issued does 
not provide that they shall be paid in coin 
they ought in right and justice to be paid 
in the lawful money of the United States.” 
This was the doctrine of Mr. Pendleton, 
and the Democratic party then adopted it, 
and in doing so adopted the greenback 
swindle. The people having rejected both 
the swindle and the swindlers, Congress 
gave legal expression to their verdict in the 
Public Credit Act of March, 1869. This 
act makes two declarations; first, that ‘all 
interest-bearing obligations of the United 
States” shall be paid in coin, ‘‘ except in 
cases where the law authorizing the issue 
of any such obligation has expressly pro- 
vided that the same may be paidin lawful 
money or other currency than gold and 
silver”; secondly, that ‘‘the United States 
also solemnly pledges its faith to make 
provision at the earliest practicable period’ 
for the redemption of the United States 
notes in coin.” 

By the Resumption Act of January 14th, 
1875, Congress added to this pledge an- 
other, fixing the date when the Govern-' 
ment would fulfill the former pledge in re-; 
spect to legal-tender notes, and directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury, on and after 
January 1st, 1879, to ‘‘ redeem in coin the 
United States legal-tender notes then out-. 
standing, on their presentation for redemp-| 
tion, at the office of the’ Assistant Treasurer | 
of the United States in the City of New 
York, in sums of not less than fifty dollars.” 
Certain special powers were given to the See-| 
retary to carry this law into execution. The, 
effect of the law is to make the notes pay-| 
able at the date specified as really and as 
fully as if the date of payment -had been 
printed in the body of the notes or as if, 
they had been expressly payable on de-, 
mand, “ By the act the Government legally 
covenanted with the holders of these notes 
to pay them in the manner and at the time 
and place recited. It made the notes de- 
mand notes after the date named. ‘ 

The Democratic party; speaking through | 
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the St. Louis Convention, repudiates ; 
covenant, made under the sanction ,, 
solemnity of law. Repudiation is the 
word. It describes the thing. The ),, 
guage of the repudiators reads thus: “7 
denounce the resumption clause of the Ag 
1875, and we here demund its repeal,” ‘ty. 
resumption clause pledges the Governm,, 
to pay its legal-tender debt on and after 4 
1st of January, ‘1879, at the option of thy 
creditor holding its notes; and the St. Lo, 
Convention, speaking for the Democrgj, 
party, says that this shall not be done ang 
is'very careful not to say when it shall }, 
done. The thing denounced is the Pledp 
of payment as made in the Resumption dy 
and the thing demanded is the repudiatig 
of this pledge. Repeal means repyj. 
ation of the pledge thus given. Let usy, 
how this matter stands as a question; 
legislation and its resulting obligations, 

The legal-tender acts of 1862 and ly 
provided for the issue of United Sta,” 
notes, and pledged the faith of the Goven| 
ment for their payment, without specifyiy| 
the date of such payment or expressly mj. 
ing them demand debts. In the case 
Bank vs. Supervisors (7 Wallace, p. 26) th; 
Supreme Court of the United States he 
the following language in regard to the 
notes: 


















Their name imports obligation. Ever 
one of them expresses upon its face ang 
gagement of the nation to pay to the bear 
a certain sum. The dollar note is ang 

agement to pay a dollar, and the doly 
intended is the coined dollar of the Unite 
States—a certain quantity in weight ay 
fineness of gold or silver, authenticated y 
such by the stamp of the Government.” 


The highest judicial authority in the hai 
thus declares these notes a debt, to the py. 
ment of which the faith of the nations 
pledged by the law of their issue. Tha 
are such in form and in fact as fully asan | 
the bonds of the United States. 

Recognizing this principle, Congress wh 
the Public Credit Act of 1869 legally de. 
clared that the Government would mak 
provision for the payment of this debt in F 
coin at the earliest practicable period, No 
specific period of payment is here men-| 
tioned; yet the debt is acknowledged, and | 
the faith of the nation pledged to its pay: 
ment as soon as practicable. This certain- 
ly does not mean indefinite. postponemex {_ 
or the omission of all measures for the fu: } 
fillment of the pledge. By the Resumption | 
Act of 1875 Congress went still further, 
and promised to. commence the pay ment at 
a certain time, and thereafter to continue 
the redemption of the notes, at the option of 
their holders, when presented in sumsof 
not less than fifty dollars. 

-All these acts are binding. They are not 
simply laws, but legal pledges of the debtor 
party to the creditor party. Taking them 
in the aggregate, they pledge the sum to be 
paid, the medium of payment, and the 
time of such payment. The time of pay: 
ment has, by covenant and legal enactment, 
become an integral part of every legal: 
tender note, as much so as the sum tobe 
paid or the medium of payment; and eveiy 
man who takes such a note receives it with 
this express stipulation virtually stamped 
upon it. The Government, by the Resump- 
tion Act, said in effect that its legal-tender 
paper, which had hitherto been floating 
from hand to hand, should become due on 
and at any time after the 1st of January, 
1879... It’ fixed a day of payment and 
pledged its faith to fulfill the stipulation. 
The Hon. Mr. Wheeler was entirely right 
when he said, in his letter accepting his 
nomination, that ‘‘ the plighted faith of the 
nation and national honor, simple honesty 
and justice tothe people . . . all de 
mand the serupulous observance of this 

2.» Congress has just as much 


right to repudiate the origifal legal-tender 


acts,,and thus leave the notes without any 
foundation to rest upon, as it has to repudi- 
ate’ the Resumption Act by repealing it, 
and thus leave the notes with no specified 
time for their payment. The legislation in 
both instances is a pledge of the public 
faith; and the duty of the Government is 
to keep the pledge and, adopt. the proper 
measures for this purpose. 

Ifa private debtor should say to his cred- 
itor “I will never pay you what I owe 
you,” or should say ‘I will pay you when 
L choose to.do so,.but do not.choose to say 
when this will be,” no one would doubt 
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diator, either of the debt itself or in respect | 
to the time of its ‘payment. Let a. 
government, either by its action or its: 
omission to act,.say the same thing, and ; 
that government is a repudiator. The St. | 
Louis Convention repudiates the time el- | 
ement in respect to the legal-tender debt, 
and demands that the Government shall | 
repeal the law fixing the time; and, hence, 
the Convention was a convention of repudi- 
ators, as really as the one of 1868 that 
adopted the greenback swindle of Mr. Pen- 
dleton. Democrats may not relish the ap- 
plication of the term to their platform and 
the convention that adopted it; and if they 
do not they should have avoided the thing 
which the term describes. 

The simple truth is that the St. Louis 
Convention sought to conciliate the 
inflationists by demanding the repeal of 
the Resumption Act, as they did by nom- 
inating Mr. Hendricks for Vice-President. 
These inflationists are out-and-out repudia- 
tors. They do not propose to pay the legal- 
tender debt at all. Their theory is that it 
should never be paid; but should remain 
unpaid, as the permanent currency of the 
country, with additions thereto from time 
to time. They, of course, demand the re- 
peal of the Resumption Act ; and, to please 
them and gain their votes, the Convention 
made the same demand. The people, in 
1868, stamped the repudiating party with 
their disapproval ; and we trust that the 
same public integrity, the same regard for 
national honor, and the same purpose 
sacredly to maintain the pledges of the 
Government, which prevailed then, will 
again repudiate the repudiators. Until 
Democracy can construct a platform that 
is nota palpable cheat and a fraud on its 
face it can show no claim to take charge 
of the Government. Its sonorous plati- 
tudes about ‘‘reform” should not and will 
not deceive the people. Practically they 
mean nothing. 


Editorial Hotes, 


ProFessoR SEELYE has been elected pres- 
ident of Amherst College, and we presume that 
arrangements have been agreed upon between 
him and the trustees of the college which are 
mutually agreeable. His salary, it is reported 
by The Springfield Republican, whose editor is a 
trustee, will be $4,000, an increase on what was 
received by President Stearns, and he will con- 
tinue to perform the duties of professor of 
mental and moral philosophy. It is also sup- 
posed that, in accordance with his desire, the 
$25,000 given conditionally for endowing a col- 
lege pastorate, whose incumbent should have 
nothing to do with college discipline, will be 
returned to the heirs. Dr. Seelye will then hold 
the chairs of president, of a full professor, and 
of pastor of the college church. _ The increased 
salary is doubtless in view of the double duties 
which he assumes. In some respects, po more 
admirable choice than that of Professor Seelye 
could possibly be made. His great excellence 
is his power of a high personal influence, as it 
were of a modern Socrates, over his pupils. His 
success in Congress will also add ¢clat to his 
election. We cannot, however, help looking 
with some misgivings on his programme of la- 
bor. At the present time his administrative 
duties might well occupy all the energy of a 
college president who desired to keep his insti- 
tution well abreast of the learning and science 
of the times. It is the one thing which we 
should not have preferred that the new pres- 
ident should retain the professorship of 
mental philosophy. Dr. Seelye is known as 
the only champion of the Hickok philos- 
ophy in the world, a philosophy which is 
notorious for its perverse terminology ‘and, 
we may add, its conceit. Strip it of its mys- 
terious nomenclature, and it is really common- 
place. The earnestness of the professor has 
quite overbalanced ‘the weakness. of the phi- 
losophy at Amherst’; and the students havesoon 
learned, on enteriig other fields of study, that 
quite another philosophy rules’ the world of 
thought. President Seelye has a noble field 
before: him and will have the best wishes of a 
large body. of alumni. We will only suggest 
that he do not forget that the sciences must 
have their full part allowed them in. modern 
education. 


OnE cannot think without indignation of the 
petitions which have lately been sent to the 
authorities of this and other cities, begging for 
the enforcement of the excise law. We have 
come to such a pass that we must beg and pray 
and get down on our knees to get these officials 
to keep their oath. That is the notion which 
decent people have of their rights and dignity, | 











‘will cost money, but how can money be better 
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that the language would be that of a repu- | Weare moved to suggest a change of policy. modified, or the dissenters should go their own ) victorious—will, we think, do for the Presi- 


There must be an end of begging. The time 
has*come for other measures. Let action be 
taken for impeaching every faithless officer. 
Let'a society be organized for that purpose. It 


used? Nothing will be got from these people | 
by petitions. Only good hard blows will count | 
for anything with them. Let war to the knife 
be declared against these perjurers, and there 
will not be any need of begging petitions. The 
Devil cares nothing for bed-ridden whining. 
Let us see if fighting will not bring him to 
terms. Meanwhile, it may be well for patriots 
and Christians to consider whether their present 
inaction is not a sin against God and man. 


Why should it be Yale College that The Pres- 
byterian is so fierce against on the matter of 
billiards? ‘We are informed by the papers,” 
it begins, “that President Porter, of Yale, 
wants billiard tables.’”” And it concludes its 
long and wild dithyrambic: ‘‘Shades of the 
Puritan founders! Six billiard tables for Yale 
College! Men of God, think of it! Six bil- 
liard tables wanted!’ Alas! alas! but think 
of it, ye men of God, and ye pious shades of 
King William of the House of Nassau, and the 
founders of Nassau Hall! Princeton College 
already has six billiard tables!! Princeton 
College, which the preceding editorial tells us 
has had more numerous and powerful revivals 
than any other college in the land, and the 
most powerful of them the last winter, when, 
we doubt not, the converts might be seen walk- 
ing from the daily morning prayer-meeting to 
the College billiard-hall, arm in arm with 
the professor of zodlogy and revivals! Yea, 
the editor of The Presbyterian has only to 
step over and visit his brother editor of the 
National Baptist, and he will be invited to a 
game of billiards such as would start the shades 
of Roger Williams and Francis Wayland. Look 
ye at home, O Presbyterian, and wax hot and let 
the fire burn; and when it is well kindled, let 
it leap out with much more seven-fold fury 
on Dr. MeCosh and Mr. Marquand, and tell 
them that ‘‘ billiard-saloons and rum-mills are 
inseperable.’’. Of course, The Presbyterian will 
find a ‘‘rum-mill”’ in the rear.end of the Prince- 
ton billiard hall, Let it look and see. We 
would, however, suggest to the insidious presi- 
dent of Nassau liall that he has good ground 
for opening ecclesiastical proceedings against 
the editor of The Presbyterian. We do not 
refer to his use of such profane expressions 
as ‘‘ devilish dull,” with which he adorns his 
screed; but to his invocation of saints, which 
{s forbidden in the Confession of Faith (chap. 
xxi, sec. 2), and in which he has even led us 
astray to follow this gainsaying of Korah. We 
would also call attention to an inadvertent con- 
fession. . He says: ‘‘ We met the son of one of 
our ministers in the West . coming out 
of a billiard-saloon at the rear end of one of the 
worst drinking and gambling hells in a West- 
ern city.”” Aha! Howcame the editor to be 
at the rear end of a gambling-hell and going 
into the billiard-saloon connected with it? 
Was he inveigled into the front end, and is it 
thus that he knows that billiards are ‘‘the 
wicket-gate to ruin’’? 





WE chronicled.some time ago the fact that 
the Episcopal State Convention of South Caro- 
lina had refused to admit a colored. church in 
Charleston; but we failed to mention that the 
bishop argued strongly in favor of its admission 
and a majority of the clergy voted in the same 
way. Just before the vote was taken one ofthe. 
lay members most bitterly opposed the recog-' 
nition of colored Christians. Gen. Preston, who 
delivered last year a bitterly sectional address 
before the University of Virginia, arose and 
piously suggested that the Convention should, 
in yiew of the solemn matter to be decided, 
unite in prayer. This maudlin praying over a 
proposed piece of wickedness has been some- 
what overdone. We remember such a sug- 
gestion once made by Fulton, which was indig- 
nantly spurned. Dr. Bacon, on one memorable 
occasion, if we remember, refused to consent 
to a prayer which might seem to consecrate a 
proposed wrong, telling them that he would 
vote first and pray afterward. An earlier apos- 
tle of this same robust common sense was the 
worthy Connecticut colonial législator who, 
when the Dark Day came on and the Day of 
Judgment was apprehended, refused to ad- 
journ for prayer, but called for candles; 





THE debate in the French Protestant Church 

tween the Orthodox and Liberals is coming to 

most lame and impotent conclusion. The 
Liberals propose to accept ‘the synodal form of 
government and to refrain from attacks on the 
confession of faith in the pulpit.’ It is hoped 
that both parties can unite on this platform, by 
which they will not lose their subvention from 
the state. If this sebeme should be adopted, the 
result will be hypocrisy and suspicion as long as 
peace lasts, and a speedy renewal of hostilities. 
If a church has a creed, there should be a sin- 
cere gcceptance of it. When the crsed cannot be 


way. Silence and dishonesty can only be mis- 
chievous. TheséFrench Liberals are quite as pro- 
nouncedly radical as are Unitarians, and no bond 
but that of the state establishment and sup- 
port could keep them in union with their ortho-— 
dox brethren. It is another case in which the | 
union of church and state curses the former 
with hypocrisy. There is in this country no 
example of such divergence of faith among 
those that profess to hold a common creed as | 
is presented by the Reformed Church of Franee 
or the Established Church of England, The | 
nearest approach to it here is in the case of the 
Presbyterian and the Episcopal churches. The 
latter possesses a distinctly Calvinistic creed of 
thirty-nine articles, but has tacitly agreed to 
ignore it, and scarce anybody believes it and 
the seminaries scout it; while the former pos- 
sesses two schools of theology, one holding to 
the Confession, while the other holds only to the 
core and kernel of them. But, to our mind, even 
this less divergence demands the effort of hon- | 
est men to relieve themselves from it. 


THE Advance sounds a needed note of alarm 
against the absurdity of speaking of a false 
theology as ‘‘safe’”’ if it errs on the side of 
stern unreason. It says: 

‘¢Tt is not error in a ‘safe’ direction to teach 
that Christ’s atonement was only for the elect. 
That dogma has done unspeakable mischief, 
and is responsible incidentally for the loss of a 
multitude of souls, who,. humanly speaking, 
might have been won by the loving proclama-— 
tion that the atonement was as broad as the 
race which needed it. It is not ‘safe’ to 
teach that the guilt of Adam’s sin is so im- | 
puted to all his descendants that, for it alone, 
and a from personal transgression, ajl men, 
all infants, deserve eternal damnation and are 
under corresponding condemnation. Neither 
is it ‘safe’ to teach that man prior to regen- 
eration has no ability of will whatever to do 
right, but only to sin ; i oes the whole matter | 

regeneration he is ahd passive ; and 
that the agency of 9 oly Spirit is physical, 
rather than moral. Long and sad experience 
has proved that such doctrines tend to destro 
faith in Christianity, to paralyze Christian ef- 
fort, to repress revivals of religion, and to lull 
sinners into a sleep of death.’’ 
It is a very instructive fact thatthe great re- 
vivals of religion in the times of Edwards, 
Wesley, and Finney have been the product of 
an amelioration of the stern theologies of Cal- 


vinism. 


BECAUSE we lately volunteered to say— 
what we have said before in other words—that 
at no time for many years has so strict and 
severe a Calvinism and Augustinianism been 
taught to the students for the ministry in Pres- 
byterian theological seminaries as now,’’ some 
carping critic exclaims that we ‘‘have been at 
last compelled to admit’’ that we have hitherto | 
slandered that church in charging that a school 
exists within it whose theology is not in har-. 
mony with the Standards. What we said we said 
freely, in answer to no demand, but as impartial 
onlookers, It is true that the instruction in 
systematic theology in the leading Presbyterian | 
seminaries was never so distinctively in harmony 
with Augustinianism as now; but it is also true 
that at no previous time have there been more | 
in the church and in its theological chairs who 
cannot hold the literal historical truth of the 
story of the temptation and fall, on which alone 
Augustinianism rests. Doubts on these points 
are not learned by our young men in the sem- 
inaries, but among the more intelligent pastors 
and teachers they are very prevalent. There is, 
however, no immediate prospect that such. 
doubts will be openly encouraged, much less! 
that the next generation will not tolerate a, 
“ gafe”’ theology. 





Durrne the war General Hayes was nominated | 
as their candidate for Congress by the Republic-; 
ans of the Second Congressional District of 
Ohio. Immediately afterward a letter was ad- 
dressed to him informing him of his nomina-, 
tion and urging him to return home and enter 
into the canvass for his election. He promptly. 


replied as follows : 
Tw Camp, Oct. 2d. 
‘ Yours of the 29th ult, is received. Thanks, I 
have other business just now. Any man who 
would leave the army at this time to electioneer 


for Congress ought to be scal 
y “a zn B. Hayes.” 

This pithy telegram tells its own story. Itis 
characteristic, too, of the man whom the people 
propose to make the next President of the 
United States. Some two months ago an influ-' 
ential Republican wrote to Governor Hayés | 
professing to be seeking information as to the 
state of public sentiment in Ohio with reference. 
to the currency question. ‘The Governor an- 
swered his correspondent by saying that “he 


ment on this question,” and then added: 


“Tt is our business to find out what is right, 
and then help to make public sentiment right. 
Defeat on a right platform is to be preferred to 
victory on a.wrong ene. An inflation victory 
at best, would not be our victory. It would Be 
a Democratic victory.” 


This has the true ring. Governor Hayes—the 
soldier that would not quit the camp to con- 
“duct an electioneering canvass and the sound 


had been too busy to look after public senti-- 
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dency. 


Tue managers of the Democratic party have 
not, been yery ,skillful in harnessing double 
teams for political races. In 1864 they had 
McClellan as a war figure-head and Pendleton 
for peace, and were beaten by more than four 
hundred thousand votes. In 1868 they had 
Seymour for national honor and, Blair for re- 
pudiation and new reconstruction, and were 
defeated by more than three hundred thousand 
votes, In 1872 Greeley and Brown were put on 





| the course, and the. race was lost by nearly 


eight hundred thousand votes. In 1876 Tildex 
stands for hard money and Hendricks for in- 
flation and soft money ; and the result, though 
not yet an accomplished fact, is likely to follow 
in the line of Democratic precedents. Democ- 


i} racy has for years been repeating the mis- 


take of assuming that the people are to 
be caught by tricks and political shams. Upon 
no other theory can we account for its lack of 
common sense in party management. No 
party ever more needed to learn the lesson of 
simple honesty. A ticket of incongruities, like 
that of Tilden and Hendricks, is a fraud upon 
its face. It makes two opposite professions, 
and no artful use of language can conceal this 
fact from the people. Hayes and Wheeler 
make an honest ticket. Both represent the 
same principles. Tilden and Hendricks, on the 
other hand, make a dishonest ticket, because 
the candidates, on the currency question, 
which is one of the vital issues of the canvass, 
are either dishonest, one. or both of them, or 
are the exact antipodes of each other. 


Tue Democratic party succeeded in the Presi- 
dential election of 1844 by a political fraud, 
and hope to succeed in 1876 by a similar fraud. 
Its candidates were James K. Polk, of Tennes- 
see, and George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania. 
As the pro-slavery party, it was sure to carry 
nearly all the Southern States; yet it needed 
New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania— 
states in which the tariff issue was likely to de- 
feat the party. It, hence, adopted ‘‘ Polk, Dal- 
las, and the Tariff of 1842” as a campaign 
motto for these states; and at the South the 
motto was ‘“‘ Polk, Dallas, Slavery, and Free 
Trade.” The trick succeeded, and Mr. Clay, 
the Whig nominee for the Presidency, was de- 
feated. The motto for 1876 will be ‘Tilden, 
Reform, and Specie Resumption” for Connecti- 
cut, New Jersey, and especially New. York; 
and in Ohio and Indiana it will be “ Hendricks 
anda plenty of Greenbacks.”” The nominees 
represent opposite sides of the financial 
question; and the Democratic platform. is 
so constructed that Hendricks can shout soft 
money at the West, especially in Ohio and In- 
diana, and Tilden cam shout hard money in the 
State of New York.’ The party has two faces— 
one for the inflationists and the other for hard- 
money Democrats. New York must be carried, 
if carried at all, by pretending to be in favor of 
specie resumption ; and the’vote of the infla- 
tionists must be secured by reversing the motto. 
Tilden will answer for one purpose and’ Hen- 
dricks for the other. Such is the theory of the 
nomination and such the theory of the financial 
part of the platform, It is the old trick of 
“Polk and Dallas” ina newform. The'trick- 
sters’will work hard for success ; yet it will be 
the fault of Republicans if they are not de- 
feated. 


Wuen Senator Sherman was last elected tothe 
Senate of the United States the second term of 
Governor Hayes wasjustexpiring. The former 
had received the caucus nomination by s large 
majority of Republicans; and yet there were 
some half a dozen Republicans who were bent 
on his defeat. These Repubhcans formed a 
coalition with the Democrats aad. proposed to 
elect Governor Hayes to. the. Senate... They 
assured the. Governor that if he would give his 
consent, to the plan, or if. he would. simply.re- 
main'silent, the coalition would certaitily elect 
him. The prize was a tempting one and he 
was persistently urged to accept it... To the so- 
licitation he tersely and emphatically replied : 
* Your* candidate I cannot be.” This broke 
up the’ coalition, and Senator’ Sherman 
was re-elected, and; Governor, Hayes. soon 
after retired to his little farm, with his 
politieal and public career upparently at 
anend. We mention these facts as very,clearly 
indicating two things — first, that Governor 
Hayes is not afflicted with the office-seeking 
passion; secondly, that he is a gentleman 
whose personal character is adorned with a 
nice and elevated sense of honor. He would 
not sacrifice this sense in order to become a 
senator. His present position as a Presidential 
candidate has been ‘unsought by himself; and 
this is far more than can be said of Governor 
Tilden. There is no doubt that the latter has 
been working up his caseever since his election 
as governor. He has done it cunningly and 
adroitly, and will display the same cunning 
through the entire canvass. He has but few 
equals in the art of running “the machine.” 








THE leaders of the Democracy are making a 
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in parading before the people their boastful ex- 
pectation that their ticket will have the sup- 
port of a united South. It is doubtless true 
that mearly all the ex-rebel states will give 
their electoral votes for the Tilden and Hen- 
dricks ticket. There is no difficulty in ac 
counting for this fact. Democracy sympa- 
thized with the rebels during the war. Democ- 
racy in 1864 declared the war a failure on the 
part of the Government and demanded that it 
should negotiate for terms of peace with 
armed treason. While Rutherford B. Hayes 
was fighting to preserve the Union, Samuel J. 
Tilden, as a member of the National Demo- 
cratic Convention of that year, was help- 
ing to pass the imfamous_ resolution 
that pronounced the war a failure and 
demanded that it should not be further 
prosecuted. The Confederate party at the 
South now allies itself with Northern De- 
mocracy in recognition of former friend- 
ship and as the means of securing its own 
restoration to power. This, so long as the fact 
exists, is a good reason why there should be a 
united North and a united West in keeping the 
Government out of the hands of the Demo- 
cratic party. A united South, made up of 
the old rebel elements, should be met by a 
united North and West made up of the ele- 
ments that put down the Rebellion and saved 
the Union. The position of the South in re- 
spect to the Democratic party is fearfully 
ominous, should the party be successful. 


THE Dayton (Ohio) Journal of July 12th re- 
ports a speech of the Hon. George W. Houck, at 
Dayton, a lifelong Democrat, who has always 
supported the Democratic ticket, but who de- 
clares that he will not vote for Tilden and Hen- 
dricks, and assigns reasons why Western Demo- 
crats should imitate his example. Hetbinks it 
better that the Democratic party should be de- 
feated, rather than succeed upon a platform 
which he pronounces ‘an insincere trick and 
sham.’’ He alludes to the fact that New York 
Democracy has at three successive Presidential 
elections forced ite candidate upon the party, and 
been defeated in each instance. The platform he 
pronounees ‘‘a- cover and a sham gotten up, in 
view of the single purpose of Mr. Tilden’s 
nomination, by himself.’’ His characterization 
of Mr. Tilden is as follows: 

“He has spent the mature years of his life in 

a moner geting, professional struggle. His 
occupation has brought him in eontact chiefly 
with rapacious corporations or unscrupulous 
money-making capitalists. Extorting from 
their desperate fortunes gigantic fees, he has 
swelled his private fortune to many millions. 
He has used that fortune with a lavish 
hand to promote his political aspira- 
tions. He is the first aspirant for 
presidential honors in the history of the 
eountry who has utilized the provincial press 
by advertising his qualifications as extensively 
and as successfully as Helmbold advertised 
his Buchu. Such e man, fellow-citizens, who 
relies upon such instrumentalities and who 
seeks by indirection to compass his personal 
advancement, is not the man to lead the Dem- 
ocratie party to victory in this Centennial Year 
of the Republic.” 
There is no doubt that Mr. Tilden has been 
planning for the Presidency ever since he be- 
came governor and that he has mainly run the 
‘‘machine’’ which has secured his own nom- 
ination. Western Democracy, for yarious rea- 
sons to which Mr. Houck refers, feels exceed- 
ingly sore toward Mr. Tilden, and will give him 
but a lukewarm support, notwithstanding the 
plaster attempted to be supplied by the nom- 
ination of Mr. Hendricks. Though the cam- 
paign is not yet fully opened, the signs of 
public feeling are pointing unmistakably toward 
Hayes and Wheeler. 


THE United States Grand Jury for the North- 
ern District of Mississippi-has just made its re- 
port for the June term, in which it holds the 
following language: 

* Although we had a protracted session, we 
have only made a partial and cursory exgmina- 
tion of the innumerable cases of violations of 
the election laws that have come to our knowl- 
edge. We regret to report, from the examina- 
tion hed, that we must say thet the fraud, in- 
timidation, and violence: perpetrated at the late 
election are without a parallel in the annals of 
history, and that time would fail us to take the 
testimony that could easily be introduced, 
demonstrating the fact that there are sufficient 
grounds for the finding of thousands of in- 
dietments against persons who are grossly 
guilty of the above-mentioned violations of the 
election laws.’’ 

This is strong language and general assertion, 
and withal not in thé usual style of grand 
juries when they speak; yet we are com- 
pelled to believe in fts substantial truth. 
Mississippi was carried by the Demo- 
crates at the last state election not by a 
fair and full vote of the people, but by a con- 
certed system of intimidation, extended more 
or less throughout the whole state, which kept 
thousands of the colored people from coming 
to the polls at all. The state upon a fair vote 
is Republican by a majority of some twenty- 
five thousand, and last fall the Democrats car- 
ried it by more than thirty thousand. The 
same sort of strategy will be attempted this 
fall, and it is on this basis that the Democratic 





party eslculates upon the South as giving 


a nearly solid vote for Tilden and Hendricks. 
Its fortunes are mainly staked on Southern 
Democracy, and Southern Democracy expects 
to succeed by largely excluding the vote of the 
colored people. But for this exclusion four 
Southern states, at least, would almost certain- 
ly be Republican. The South is a free country 
for Democrats, and it will be freer still if Gov- 


ernor Tilden should be elected to the Presi- | 


dency. 


WHEN Tweed made his escape, with the evi- 
dent connivance of the officers having him in 
charge, who were the subordinates of Sheriff 
Connor, Governor Tilden, the reformer, was 
reported as having threatened to call the 
sheriff to account for his inexcusable careless- 
ness in respect to the safe-keeping of the pris- 
oner. It was by a most scandalous indulgence 
on the part of the sheriff that Tweed was en- 
abled to escape the grasp of the law. Governor 
Tilden has the power of inquiring into the con- 
duct of the sheriff in such a case; and, if the 
escape of the prisoner was by his fault, or 
criminal negligence, or with his consent, then 
he may suspend him from office and direct 
proceedings to be had in order to a full investi- 
gation of the facts. We have not heard that 
Governor Tilden has taken any steps to enforce 
the law against Sheriff Connor or to hold him 
to any responsibility for the escape of Tweed. 
Those who are trying to make him President 
are anxious to claim for him the chief honor in 
the effort made to bring Tweed to justice. 
Will they please to explain why this reform 
governor has taken no cognizance of Sheriff 
Connor, by whose gross remissness, to say the 
least, Tweed was enabled to escape? The peo- 
ple would like to understand this item in the 
Governor’s reform record. 

THe New York World last winter gave to the 
Democrats in Congress, who were then trying 
to tinker up some sort of plan in regard to the 
currency question, the following significant 
warning : 

‘The existing law promises specie resump- 
tion for mee 7 1879. If the caucus decides 
to recommend the repeal of this promise, there 
is no tongue so ee ete as to induce the 
on to believe the Democratic Sale sincere 
nits demand for resumption. e must ad- 
here to the day, and do better than the Repub- 
licans in showing the means, or run the risk of 
being believed no better fitted than the Repub- 
licans to repair the country’s financial system.” 
Senator Thurman said in one of the caucuses 
held by the Democrats that simply to repeal 
the Resumption Act, and do no more, would 
be fatal to the Democratic party. What, then, 
has the St. Louis Convention done? Let us hear 
its words. Herethey are: ‘' Wedenounce the re- 
sumption clause of the act of 1875, and we here de- 
mand its repeal.” This is precisely what the in- 
flationists propose and what they have been 
demanding for more thana year. The pledge 
is to be violated, and no other plan is sug- 
gested to take its place or secure the result. A 
candidate that was a hard-money Democrat is 
to stand with a soft-money Democrat on such 
a platform, and the American people are asked 
to believe that Democracy is sincere in its pro- 
fessions of a desire to resume specie payments. 
They do not believe it, and have the authority 
of the New York World for their declinature. 
What does the World think now? Has it 
changed its faith, just as it did after Mr. Gree- 
ley was accepted by the Democracy ? 


Dr. J. P. Thompson has been delivering in 
London his lectures on ‘‘ The American Centen- 
nial.”” A correspondent, who is a well-known 
figure in English literary circles, writés to us 
of them as follows: 


‘‘ They were received with the most flatter- 
ing encomiums in Berlin, Dresden, Florence, 
and Paris. But in these cities we were sure of 
the sentiment existing toward our nation. But 
in London I must confess that we announced 
the lectures with some degree of doubt and hesi- 
tancy. There had been so much of boasting 
and self-glorification in our oratorical efforts 
that had been indulged in before the English— 
so much of the Fourth-of-July verbal pyro- 
technics and so much bombast and brag—that 
we were inclined to peep modestly forth from a 
rather obscure hall, and trust largely for an 
audience among the stationary or migratory 
Americans. But we were disappointed. Our 
‘fellow-citizens’ did not, while our English 
friends did, come to hear the story of the Cen- 
tennial. Sir P. Benson Maxwell, late Chief- 
Justice of the Straits Settlement ; Henry Rich- 
ard, M.P.; Sir James Andersen, commander of 
the ‘Great Zastern’ while laying the eable; and 
other distinguished gentlemen have felt it an 
honor to act as chairman on the different occa- 
sions, and have invariably, at the end of the 
lecture, not only complimented the speaker, but 
have made addresses in which our land and 
people have been warmly eulogized and highly 
encouraged. These utterances were valuable 
as individual expressions of good-will; but 
when adopted by acclamation by the audi- 


ences present, almost entirely composed of En- 


glish people, they assumed a wider significance. 


’ The attendance at these lectures of members of 


THE INDEPENDENT: 





Parliament, clergymen and ministers, and of 
professors and students has been a pleasant 
feature of the assemblages. And thus, in 
public and private, among ordinarily reticent 
statesmen and men who speak only from con- 
viction, I hear the expressions of good-willand 
esteem toward the Western Republic,” 





Tue Khedive of Egypt loses no opportunity 
to boast of the increased civilization and de- 
creased fanaticism that has marked his reign. 
He still has much to do, and, to judge by 
the following anecdote, it would be a good 
thing for him to turn his civilizing efforts in the 
direction of his police force. A young English- 
man was drowned near Alexandria, and when 
the body was brought to land, in an inanimate 
condition, the Alexandrian police on duty at 
the coast-guard station did, it appears, refuse to 
allow the body to be touched, and took into 
custody Count Zizinia and Prince Mourousi, 
who had plunged into the water and attempted 
to save the drowning man. ‘‘ The former, who 
speaks Arabic, explained who they were and 
what had happened; but without the slightest 
effect, and the only reply the Mohammedan po- 
licemen vouchsafed to their entreaty that, at 
any rate, they might be allowed to try to re- 
suscitate the life that was perhaps at that mo- 
ment ebbing away, was that ‘if 90,000 Chris- 
tians were drowned so much the better.’”” The 
world generally is losing confidence in the 
Khedive and his boasted reforms, of which we 
shall probably not hear much more, since the 
world has refused to touch apy more of the 
Khedive’s bonds, at any price. 


...““We understand,” says The Interior, 
that the editors, joint and several, of the two 
excellent papers above named [The Advance and 
Tuk INDEPENDENT] attend churches from 
which the poor are excluded bya protective 
tariff of pew-rentals and other devices. One 
would be more likely to find a Negro in Green- 
land than in either of those high-toned tem- 
ples.” Perhaps The Interior speaks from in- 
formation about its editorial neighbors of The 
Advance. The “joint and several” editors of 
THS INDEPENDENT worship in a different sort 
of temple. The editor who writes these lines 
can testify that he sees colored people and fac 
tory hands sitting beside him as his fellow 
worshipers every Lord’s day. We understand 
that the editors, joint and several, of The In- 
terior, attend churches which rail off 2 specia) 
stall for ‘‘niggers,’’ from which they are 
graciously allowed, like Ruth, to glean after 
the reapers. 


.-»»Dr. McCosh says he does not yield up his 
approbation of college boating ; but he is now 
convinced that a big Saratoga regatta is a bad 
thing. His chief objection is the gambling 
which seems almost inseparable from the large 
regattas, or, at least, from regattas at Saratoga, 
which is the reason why we have spoken against 
the selection of that place to hold them. For 
that reason, or some other, the day of pan- 
collegiate regattas is evidently past and their 
glory is departed. But boating will not die in 
the colleges. The sport is a manly and excit- 
ing one and will long find votaries. Yale will 
continue to row Harvard, and possibly a New 
England boating association will be formed. 
But what will Cornell do? Whence shall she 
pluck fresh laurels? And Princeton—we think 
we hear her crying, like Daniel Webster: 
‘Where shall I go?” 

..+.Lhe Christian Observer suggests that the 
members of the High Church bodies—Close- ' 
communion Baptists, Episcopal, High-Church 
Lutheran, and Roman Catholic—should hold a 
convention. and discuss the grounds of their’ 
exclusiveness. Which of the two sacraments 
of the Christian Church, baptism or the Lord’s 
Supper, should it be connected with ? Orshould 
it be grounded on apostolic succession? Do 
the Lutherans do right in exeluding the Bap-, 
tists, or the Baptists in denying the church 
character of the Episcopalians? Such a con-. 
vention would have a lively and interesting’ 
time. <A side question for Dr. Krauth’s study 
would be whether the apostles exchanged with 
the Lutherans. 


...-The Rey. J. Ditzler, D.D., 1s warranted | 
by an admirer in 8t. Louis to be the superior’ 
even of Boston’s Rev. Joseph Cook. We are 
told that it is ‘‘a lifetime treat to hear him,”’ 
that he is ‘a living walking library,’ that ‘as 
a logician we have never known his superior,” 
and that ‘‘as alinguist in fifteen languages it 
is questionable whether he has an equal.’’: 
The food on which this our Cesar feeds is pub-. 
lic debates with the Campbellites and Baptists, 
in seventeen of which he has made victory fo 
perch onthe Methodist banner. His admirer 
“would like to see him take the starch out of 
Roman Catholicism and high-toned Episcopali- 
anism.”’ So would we. 

.. +. The Ohristian Mirror'says : 

“The follo rich specimen of mandlin 


bigotry is from a letter by a minister to the ed- 
* itor The Examiner and Chronicle: ‘ While 

réading in The Examiner and Chronicle a rep 

of some remarks made by you in Philadel 4 


I - oeked 
you bed a lllard@ble in your house, freed, 






it over, again. A Baptist minister, editor of 
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The National Baptist, aeiter berate eet acre ! 
I went to another room and fell bn my knees in 
prayer. I couldn’t; banish the thought from 
my mind. What will such a Christian have to 
answer for?” 


If that is “ maudlin bigotty,” what will be the 
term to apply to The Presbyterian’s ululation on 
billiards at Yale? 


....The Presbyterian makes the pertinent 
assertion, in an argument against billiards in 
college, that ‘‘ drunken sprees are started more 
frequently from a game of cards to decide who 
shall stand treat than [from] almost any other 
source.’’ We happened to show the above to 
the best authority on the subject in our ac- 
quaintance (an editor of The Pacific is in 
the city), and we learned from him that dice, 
and not cards, are generally used to decide who 
shall stand treat, and thus give rise to the 
drunken sprees. This fact about dice should 
be utilized by The Presbyterian as an argument 
against base-ball. 

....A writer in the Pittsburgh Catholic has 
been looking up the church statistics of that 
city and finds that the Catholics have 55 out of 
the 382 churches. But he increases the per- 
centage by asserting that ‘it must not be for- 
gotten that each of our churches accommodates 
at the very least four congregations every Sun- 
day, while the other churches have only one 
service each.” If that is true of the Pitts- 
burgh Protestant churches, will not The Presby- 
terian Banner do a little Christian labor among 
them? Everywhere else Protestant churches 
hold regularly three services on each Sunday. 

..».-Mr. M. D. Conway, in one of his London 
letters, gives the following account of a unique 
society in that city, called the Liberal Social 
Union: ‘‘The Society is made up of persons 
whose names have to be proposed by two mem- 
bers and then balloted for by the whole society. 
Exclusions are not unfrequent. There is a vig- 
ilant committee, a darkly-consulting counsel of 
ten, who take care that the society does not suf- 
fer from an invasion of bores or vulgarities.’’ 
This would seem to be almost as close a cor- 
poration as the Orthodox churches themselves. 

«+--The judges of the liquors exhibited at 
the Exhibition are said to have had a hard time 
of it. A sympathizing exchange says: 


“Their task is a severe one. It requires 
strong nerves and asound stomach to sample 
a hundred different wines in a day, and the 
strain has been enhanced by the want of even 
the most indispensable accommodation.” 


lf the cause were better, we should admire the 
men who thus sacrifice themselves. . The Ro- 
man Catholic Bishop of Santa Fé may congrat- 
ulate himself that his friends failed to secure 
his appointment on this as judge of wines. 

....Card-playing is not per se a ein, and 
the only and sufficient objection we know 
of to it is that it is so generally associated 
with gambling. But we do not see the 
pertinence of a sober argument adduced 
against it in The Central Baptist: “Suppose 
Philip, after instructing and baptizing the 
Eunuch, had then said: ‘Now let us amuse 
ourselves witha game of cards.’ Cananything 
more utterly out of place be imagined?’ We 
should say not. 


...-The Mitsu Bishi (Three Diamonds), a 
Japanese steam navigation company, now own 
thirty-eight steamers. They have secured the 
coasting trade of Japan and that with China, 
and now talk of running aline across the Pacific 
to California. They will be the first to open 
trade with Corea. If they attempt to compete 
with the Pacific Mail Company, vaulting ambi- 
tion may overleap itself. The ships are many, 
but the purée is lean. 


....The Canada Beacon has a theory respect- 
ing the increase of crime which we commend 
to the clergy. . It says: “‘If the press is to be 
blamed for giving detailed reports of execu- 
tions, what shall be said of the clergy, who send 
all the murderers straight up to glory? To 
such an extent is this questionable practice 
earried that we may almost be excused for 
thinking that the surest way to Heaven is by 
the gallows.” 


«++. The Presbyterian, which was off on a gen- 
eral rampage last week, has this to say about 
the wearing of clerical gowns. ‘In New York 
the Presbyterian Church is now largely made 
up of foreigners, orthose of foreign tastes on 
the subject, who are preached to by ministers 
from foreign churches. Hence little is said.”’ 
These statements are effective, but it is hardly 
necessary to say that they are false. 

«...Canon Liddon recently preached a ser- 
mon at St. Mary’s, Oxford, in which he thus 
referred to baptism as administered by John 
the Baptist : “‘Every one in Judea knew how 
the Baptist had lately made immersion in water 
a symbol of the moral purification of the inner 
man.’’ This sentence has made the rounds of 
the Baptist press, and the brethren seem to de- 
rive great comfort from it. 

-.. «Here is an editorial hint from the Galves- 
ton Christian Advocate, In the middle of an 
argument against the growing evil of the peti- 
tioning by rich churches that favorite preach- 
ers may be ,allotted to them by the bishops 
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comes the following ~ bracketed paragraph : 
“(Impossible to decipher some ten or twelve 
lines of Bro. Burnett’s manuscript at this 
point).”” 

_...Belknapism prevails even in the Mikado’s 
Empire. In TOkid Mr. Goto Shdjiro has been 
dismissed from office for dealing in “ trader- 
ships,” falsified government bills, and other 
documents, getting heavy percentages on gov- 
ernment contracts, ete. And this with a muz-| 
zled press, which is not allowed to assail gov- 
ernment officials or to ferret out scoundrels. 

.... A Congregational council has just decided 
that donations are not to be reckoned as part of 
the minister’s salary. The donation is a matter 
of grace. The salary isa debt. The paying a 
debt by donations has the bad effect of causing 
the church to regard the payment as a favor, 
and thereby it comes to think much more high- 
ly of itself than it should. 

....The Presbyterians authoritatively con- 
demn “promiscuous dancing.’? Somebody 
wants to know why ‘promiscuous,’ and 
whether the evil is all in*the bad company. 
The Herald and Presbyter replies that by “‘ pro- 
miscuous dancing” is meant the dancing of 
men and women together. This saves David's 
character. 


....The new law in Texas which punishes 
profanity by a fine of one hundred dollars is 
proving a fruitful source of revenue to the 
state. It is said that a balky mule made a 
Texan so mad the other day that before the 
man could get out of the village where the evil 
spirit came on the mule, he owed the state 
$30,000. 

...-The correspondent of The Observer 
thinks that ‘“‘rare scholarship was exhibited 
by those who read papers ”’ before the Ameri- 
can Philological Association. That is hardly 
true. The scholarship could hardly be called 
rare when nearly one-half of those who read 
or discussed papers gave evidence of possessing 
it. 

.... Thetimes are hard, and Seeretaries Whip- 
ple and Strieby, of the American Missionary 
Association, have cut down their own salaries 
from $3,500 to $3,000. We believe that by the 
rules of the society anything which they may 
receive for an occasional Sunday service for a 
vacant church goes into the society's treastiry. 

....We will pay a fair price for @ copy of 
that edition of the Hebrew Bible which one 
Rosevalley (Rosenthal ?) “a converted German 
Jew,” is reported to have declared that the 
Jewish rabbis have printed without the 534 chap- 
ter of Isaiah. Even ‘“‘ Jewish eonverts’’ should 
only tell plausible falsehoods. 

.... As is common in political campaigns, the 
eonversion dodge is making its appearance. 
This, however, is so thin that it does not work. 
It may be well personally for political eandi- 
dates to be converted; but the public are in- 
clined to laugh at conversions for political 
effect. ; 


...» That a house be divided against itself 1s 
commonly thought a weakness; but the Deni- 
cratic house expects to gain by division. Mr. 
Tilden will speak to the hard-money men, Mr. 
Hendricks will speak to the soft-money men, 
and there will be peace and concord all around. 

....A gentleman who is a frequent contrib- 
utor to our columns sends us a poem, and with 
it the following funny note: 

“Tam good for an ode or two more, unless 
this is thought too odious to be owed for; in 
which case my garden will be the sooner hoed.’’ 


...»Howevera vicarious atonement be con- 
ceived, it must not be understood as meaning 
vicarious holiness -er vicarious work. When 
substitution is carried so far that we allow oth- 
ers to be holy and to work in our place, we may 
be sure that there is a mistake somewhere. 

....The word ‘‘ enthuse’’ has invaded the re- 
ligious press. We have endured it in the 
Springfield Republican; but when we see it 
adopted by the Louisville Christian Observer 
we protest against the abomination. 

-..- The British consul at Havre reports that 
‘drunkenness, insolent behavior, and insubor- 
dination are rife among sailors,” He thinks 
that the United States is largely to blame for it, 


...-Among recent signs of moral improve- 
ment in Japan is that of decapitating con- 
demned persons within the prison-yard, instead 
of making it a public spectacle; as heretofore: 

....There have been'some wonderful samples 
of wines and liquors shown at Philadelphia. 
What a pity that there are no samples of their 
effects on exhibition ! 

....We hear with great satisfaetion that the 
backbone of the hot weather is broken. If it 
has any other valuable bones, we hope they may 
be broken foo. 

....Mr. Béecher’s attorney has secured twen- 
ty days’ delay before putting in an answer in 
the suit of Mr. Moulton for malicious prose- 
cution. . 

---.Japan wishes the next, world’s fair to be 
held in Tokio, in 1888. Contracts for buildings of * 
the kind required have already been given out, 


Religious Iuteltigeuce. 
Dr. Worpsworts, the Bishop of Lincoln, 
England, has issued certain proposals, to which 
he has given the designation Irenicum Wesley- 
anum, the object of which, as implied by the 
title, is to establish something in the nature of 
an organic union between Wesleyan Meth- 
odists and the Church of England. The plan, 
in brief, is that the Wesleyans come into the 
Establishment and put shemselves under Epis- 
copal jurisdiction. For this the Wesleyan 
ministers are to be allowed to do anything 
which unordained men may do about a re- 
ligious service. The proposition meets with 
rather bellicose reception from the Wesleyan 
papers. The Watchman puts it directly after the 
report of a sermon by the Dean of Manchester, 
in which that dignitary declared that it was the 
duty of all true Churchmen ‘“calmly’’ but 
“utterly” to deny the claim of Nonconformist 
‘teachers’? to be ministers of Christ. The 
Bishop is further reminded that he has done 
less than nothing to bring about that reunion 
which he desires, inasmuch as it was he who 
issued a pastoral in which he showed that the 
Wesleyans have departed from the principles 
of their founder ; and it was he who supported 
the vicar of Owston Ferry in that ‘‘ Reverend”’ 
tombstone case. Moreover, the Wesleyans 
have no desire to unite themselves to a church 
which offers them in hundreds of parishes a 
close approximation to the mass. It is absurd 
to suppose that the plan originates in any re- 
gard for the interests of Wesleyanism. The 
true source is the growing fear that the Estab- 
lishment is tottering. In vain is the net spread 
in the sight of any bird. Curiously enough, 
The Church Journal thinks that Dr. Words- 
worth’s rabid hostility to the Wesleyans espe- 
cially fits him for the office of peacemaker. 


...-The “Christian Catholic Church,” of 
Switzerland, held a convention recently, at 
which 50 clerical and 104 lay delegates were 
present. The statistical report showed a total 
of 55 settled congregations and 17 unions, em- 
bracing a population of 78,800 persons. The 
president deelared the opinion of all when he 
said that the bishop of the “‘ Christian Catholic 
Church of Switzerland must not be a lord over 
priests and people,’’ and that he ‘“‘ may not be 
in any outward relation of obedience to any 
foreign spiritual or worldly potentate, and may 
not take an oath of fealty to such.’? This, he 
declared, was the breach with Romé, which 
must be made irrevocable. As to the relation 
of the Swiss to the German Old Catholic move- 
ment, it was explained that there was a good 
understanding between both, though they 
might not keep company at every step. Com- 
pulsion in confession an@in celibacy was abol- 
ished. It was also ordered that public worship 
should bein the common tongue of the people. 
The new bishop, Dr. Herzog, is a man of mod- 
erate views and a friend of Bishop Reinkens. 





.-.-An aggressive religious movement has 
lately been begun in North Germany by the 
Evangelical Society of Germany. Arrangements 
have been made for the delivery of a series of 
popular addresses in several towns in the north- 
ern part of the empire. Halls‘have been hired 
and a number of ministers and laymen have 
r offered their services, The plan is to hold four 
or five meetings on successive evenings in the 
same place, and to invite the attendance of all 
classes of the community, and especially of 
those who do not attend any place of worship. 
Conferences with the earnest Christian people 
in the several towns will also be held, with a 
view of rousing them te more active efforts. It 
is high time that some effort of the kind was 
made in Germany, where the Church is rapidly 
losing its hold upon the people. To quote the 
words of Dr. Richers, of Randten, in Silesia: 
‘‘A great many Protestants have so far left God 
and all life in him that if the help does not, 
through the grace of God, come soon all will 
be lost.” 


.... The Congregational Association of Oregon 
and Washington Territory met at Portland, 
June 15th; and passed a series of resolutions on 
the Chinese question. They resolved as fol- 
lows: 

‘That in the sense of this Association the true 


of this:grave question is not to oppose 
the coming of Chinese to these shores, nor to seek 


of said treaty ; but to break 
Sows by Seetrainte and es the pres- 
ent system of the ese companies 


and destroy their power to keep those brought 
here ina state of virtual slavery.” 

There is good sense in that, which the nation 
would do well to heed; In connection with the 
resolutions, a Chinaman present spoke of the 
oppressive power of the companies and the vir- 
tualslavery of the common Chinaman. He 
esid that the overthrow of the companies 
would prevent a very large share of the Chinese 
immigration. 


.... The Germans hardly know what to make 
of the Methodist movement. <A German paper 
describes its progress as follows : 





“The first missionsry of this séct was a cer- 
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tain Jacobi, who came to Bremen, in 1849, and 
began his revival work soon after landing. 
From this one station have grown, up to the 
; from the first 
rented room they have now forty-six ehepelt: 
valued at 1,198,650 marke (a mark is about 
twenty-five cents); and from the first groschen 
which was laid on the altar in Bremen the 
FS aae Pery has risen to 150,534 marks. In 
ort neo Poe their own theological sem- 

inary, from which have gone forth, since 1856, 
fourg preachers to the number of sixty-one. 
n Bremen they have a publishing house, from 

which are issued four sheets, with an aggregate 
of forty thousand subscribers. The movement 
is producing great confusion with weak heads.” 


.... According to The Catholic Review, another 
miracle has been wrought at Lourdes. On the 
morning of the 4th instant, whilst the Papal 
Nuncio was saying mass, a most remarkable 
occurrence took place. A seamstress named 
Madeleine Lanseréau, belonging to the parish 
of St. Radegunda, at Montreuil, in the Canton 
of Douille, near Poitiers, had a thigh bone dis- 
located nineteen years ago. She has not been 
able to walk for the last fourteen years without 
crutches, She was instantaneously cured at 
the time mentioned above. It is only in the 
true Church that such miracles occur. Still, 
upon the whole, this summer has not been a 
very good season for miracles. 


.«.«The subject of the demission of the min- 
istry is agitated to some extent in Presbyterian 
circles. It is claimed that a minister who finds 
his usefulness at an end, either by reason of 
ill-health or from a desire to go into secular 
work, should be allowed honorably to retire 
from the office of the ministry and become a 
layman. As the form of government of the 
Church now stands, there is no way to get out 
of the ministry except by being tried and de- 
posed. Owing to this faet, the ministerial roll 
of the Church is eumbered with a good many 
men who are not particularly good at preach- 
ing, who are doing no clerical work, and who 
would take pleasure in being laymen again if 
they could leave the ministry without feeling 
themselves dishonored. 


....A correspondent of The Jewish Times, in 
reply to the circular of the Rabbis against 
funeral extravagance, contends that it is more 
important to do away with the custom “by 
which all the mourners are compelled to sur- 
round the coffin wherein the deceased lies en- 
cased, and to submit themselves to be held by 
the lappel of the garment by the officiating 
clergyman, who with a knife in his right hand, 
holding it at the end of the blade, with the 
handle toward the mourner, rends the gar- 
ment.” He is of the opinion that the practice, 
which, according to tradition, began with the 
patriarch Jacob, is not suitable for times when 
garments are made of broadcloth costing $5 
and upward per yard. 


....-The Liberation Society of England is 
during the summer as active, although in a 
slightly different way, as during the winter. 
Open-air meetings have been and are still held 
upon the village greens by its agents and large 
placards have been posted at the various sum- 
mer resorts. This plan was tried last summer 
with great suceess. The distribution of tracts 
urging the reasons for the disestablishment of 
the State Church is kept up all the year round. 
The Society is a great thorn in the sides of the 
friends of the Establishment, and their supply 
of grace scarcely serves to kéép them from get- 
ting cross whenever they think of it. 


....The famous Surrey Chapel, where Row- 
land Hill preached, has been vacated by the 
Rev. Newman Hall and his congregation. Their 
new church was dedicated July 4th. In the 
center of the front rises the Lincoln Tower, 
named in honor of our dead President. After 
the dedication sermon a meeting was held, at 
which suitable addresses were made. The Rev. 
Dr. Joseph P. Thompson, formerly of this city, 
responded in behalf of Americans. Three times 
three cheers were given for the President and 
people of the United States; The-old chapel 
has been leased by the Primitive Methodists. 


--..The following are some of the camp- 
meetings now holding or to be held soon: Sing 
Sing began July 25th and will continue ten 
days from that time ; Shelter Island, July 3ist ; 
temperance camp-meeting at Ocean Groye, 
Aug. 24; German at Sea Cliff, L. L, Aug. 2d; 
Pitman Grove, N. J., Aug. 8th; Jamesport, 
L. I., Aug. 7th; Old Orchard Beach, Me., Aug. 
8th; Ocean Grove, Aug. 16th; Mount Tabor, 
Denville, N. J., Aug. 16th ; Martha’s Vineyard, 
Aug. 21st. For somereason or other, the camp- 
meetings held thus far show a great falling off 
in attendance and enthusiasm. Possibly the 
Centennial Exhibition is to blame. 


..+«The Synod of the Presbyterian Church of 
England resolved, at its recent meeting in Liv 
erpool,to celebrate the union then consummated 
by collecting a thanksgiving fund of not less 
than £250,000, which it is proposed to employ 


in helping poor congregations, fn church exten- 


sion, and in the support of foreign or Jewish 
missions. The scheme is very elastic and the 
opportunity is given to donors to designate the 
specific objects to which their donations may be 
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given. A gift of £10,000-and severe! other mu- 
nificent ones are already announced. 

.-..A special meeting of the Protestant Epis- 
copal House of Bishops will be held in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, on 
Oct. 13th.. Among the affairs to be brought 
before the House are the election of mission- 
ary bishops for Cape Palmas, Africa, and 
Shanghai, China ; the receiving of the resigna- 
tion of Dr. W>¥F. Adams, Missionary Bishop of 
New Mexico and Arizona; and the considera- 
tion of the circular of the Archbishop of Can- 


terbury proposing a second Lambeth Confer- 
ence, 


....An Anglican Church Congress is to meet 
in Plymouth, England, October 3d—6th. The 
programme announces a discussion of the Bonn 
Conference and the Old Catholic movement, 
the temperance question, the slave question in 
Central Africa, and the relations of church and 
state. Among other important questions, the 
Congress will discuss ‘‘ Church-bells and how 
to use them; (a) the band of ringers as part of 
the parochial organization; (5) the science of 
bell-ringing.” 


-+-.-The committee appointed by the Meth- 
odist General Conference to determine what to 
do with the Ladies’ Repository, a magazine which 
has long been living “at a poor dying rate,’’ 
has recommended that its name and character 
should be changed. It is intended to make it a 
‘first-class religious and literary monthly of the 
highest character attainable,” with the name of 
The National Repository. The new plan is to 
begin with the new year. 


--«»The Second Annual Meeting of the In- 
ternational Temperance Camp-meeting Asso- 
ciation will be held at Old Orchard Beach, 
Saco, Me., August 8th—18th, 1876. Eminent 
speakers from all parts of the United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain will be present to 
discuss the various phases of the temperance 
work. 


-»».The heavens are sectarian. A meteor 
recently passed over Hlinois, and now it is 
said all the denominational papers of the state 
elaim it for their sect. It was blue, and that 
proclaimed it Presbyterian ; it was a brilliant 
mass, and that encouraged the Catholics; it 
drew a white trail after it, and the Episcopali- 
ans recognized it by that sign. 


-»-.The day of probation of the Old South 
Church has unexpectedly been lengthened out. 
When the men gave up hope, some Boston 
women stepped in and bought the building. 
They are now negotiating for the land. If they 
cannot get it, they propose to buy a lot else- 
where and re erect the building. 


.-». The report of the Southern Presbyterian 
Church for 1876 shows a falling off from the 
previous year. Fewer churches were organized 
and fewer members were received than in 1875. 
The contributions for the year fell off $28,300. 


Publisher's Department, 


@ AND HEALING, we might with 
ah add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 





Save Your Harr.—If you wish to save 
your hair and keep it strong and healthy, 
use Burnett’s Cocoaine. 


Siaaitdliterteesscnnenaen 

Tne father of a family can do no better 
act than to secure a policy in the Untrep 
Srates Lire Insurance Co., of New York, 
which has its office at 261 Broadway. Is 
there any safer investment for the good of 
those who will one day be fatherless? This 
is among the best managed companies in 
the country and is firm asa rock financially. 


TENTS. 


Dvurrine the summer months, when so 
many of our readers are in the mountains, 
at the seaside, or somewhere in the country, 
they consider the usé of a tent not only a 
luxury, but a necessity. Mr. 8. Hemmen- 
way, over Wall-Street. Ferry House, New 
York, has a large variety of tents on hand, 
including tents for camp-meetings, pho- 
tographers, sportsmen, and for the use of 
lawns. These, as well as awnings, canvas 
covers, and boat-sails, are. offered at very 
reasonuble prices and will surely give satis- 
faction. Mr. Hemmenwsy, during the 
many years he has been engaged in making 
tents, has always had the reputation of 
doing first-class work. 





FamiLy CARRIAGES.—In addition to their 
extensive manufacture of Hearses Messrs. 
Crane, Breed & Co., of Cincinnati, O., are 


-making Coaches and Family Carriages of 





this order, in style and quality equal to any 
in the country. 38 
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AT THE CENTENNIAL. 


[FRoM OUR OWN OCOBRESPONDENT.] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., August ist, 1876: 

Tue Exhibition is a big place to visit, and 
at times it seems as if you were entirely lost 
to friends among the sea of strangers that 
wander listlessly about the buildings and 
grounds. Now and thena sign looms up 
over some.one of. the, displays bearing the 
familiar name of a business acquaintance 
and friend, and it is pleasant to go over for 
a fraternal hand-shake and an exchange of 
centennial courtesies. 

Wandering through the Pump Annex to 
Machinery Hall to-day, we came upon the 
exhibit of our friends, 








W. & B. DOUGLAS. 

Their display of pumps is so large and of 
such a varied nature that a description will 
probably be interesting to our readers, many 
of whom have a practical knowledge of the 
superiority of this firm’s productions. 

‘wo heavy oaken stands have been built, 
with shelves one above the other, in the 
shape of a pyramid; and upon these are 
arranged about 600 hand-pumps, in differ- 
ent styles and sizes, all constructed upon 
their system, which is so popular, both on 
this and the other side of the Atlantic, for 
the reason that so little mechanical force is 
needed to raise the water and the different 
parts are so simple and work so perfectly. 
The present system of house-pump was 
ofiginated by them; and in foreign coun- 
tries, where it is in great favor, it is univers- 
ally copied and known as the Douglas sys- 
tem. 

Other adaptations, mounted upon wheel- 
barrows, for garden and lawn use; and their 
hydraulic rams, for supplying dwellings, 
barnyards, factories, engines, railroad sta- 
tions, etc., etc., with running water, are on 
view here—all combining the simple and 
efficient principles of construction that 
have gained for them the highest premiums 
of award at the state fairs and at all the 
universal expositions in which they have 
been exhibited. 

New England sends this pioneer concern 
to the Centennial, and the goodly popula- 
tion of Middletown, Conn., from whence 
they come, may well feel proud to include 
among its many industries the oldest and 
largest pump manufactory in the world. 
As may be imagined, no inconsiderable 
space is covered by their numerous build- 
ings ai this pretty city, situated upon the 
banks of the Connecticut, where they em- 

loy only the most experienced workmen. 

n an emergency 500 pumps have been 
made in a day at their factory for shipment 
to Europe. This gives an idea of the large 
resources they have at hand. Messrs. J. G. 
Rollins & Co. represent the branch. house 
at London, and other branches are estab- 
lished in New York City, Chicago, and 
Cincinnati. 

ROBERT PATON & SON, 

of New York Qity, upon whose school- 
benches many a prominent man has 
carved his name in mischievous school- 
days, are represented by a very unique dis- 
play in the Main Building at P 54.” This 
firm are continually introducing some new 
style of school furniture, eachimprovement 
adding a convenience to the former produc- 
tions. Three desks, the tops of which can be 
folded, allowing the scholars to sit in form, 
are shown here and are of a style that has 
become very popular in large institutions, 
where formal exercises are so much in 
vogue. One of the finest specimens of wood- 
cafving to }e seen.is the piece they display 
of the American eagle in the attitude of fly- 
ing. It is designed for a reading-desk and the 
work ttpon it is of the most elaborate kind. 
A heavy. church-chair of black walout, in 
Gothic style,and ¢ solid walaut communion- 
table, both very nchly carved and polished, 
stand within the enclosure. Two handsome 
silk banners of their design and make wave 
over the space, and claim considerable at- 
tention from the passers-by on account of 
their rare beauty. 

This is the concern, it will be remem- 
bered, who executed from the design by 
Miller, the architect, the beautiful chancel 
desk erected in the Episcopal church at 
Irvington, N. Y., for Mr. Fargo, of the firm 
of Wells, Fargo & Co., as a memorial to his 
daughter Anne. It was carved from solid 
ocak, the top of the desk being ornament- 
ed in front by a wreath of oak Jeaves, per- 
fect in. shape, the pillars supporting it 
forming a niche, in whichis standing the 
beautiful figure of Christ baptizing a little 
child. The other désigns are’so elaborate 
in detail that our space is too limited to 
give a full description; but at the date of 
its completion it was very enthusiastically 
commented upon by connoisseurs as a mas- 
ter-piece in carving, unexcelled in its line. 

The establishment of .Messrs.. Robert 
Paton & Son is an old one, long connected 
with the business of supplying churches, 
colleges, and schools with furniture in de- 
signs made from their own drawings; and 
their headquarters in Grove Street, N. Y., 
are always sought. by.parties about to fur- 
nish with goods 1n their line. 





SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL: 
WE desire to caution our subscribers not 


to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Meney Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 








WHAT CAN BE CURED 


need not be endured, although what can’t 
must be. Among the bodily ills suscepti- 
ble of complete removal by that benign 
tonic and alterative, Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters, are general debility, malarial 
fevers, constipation, dyspepsia, liver dis- 
order,- and nervousness. Its remedial 
capabilities are, however, by no means 
limited to these maladies. Its properties 
as a blood depurent render it extremely 
serviceable in expelling the acrid impuri- 
ties which produce those painful disorders, 
rheumatism and gout, and its invigorating, 
mildly stimulating effect upon the kidneys 
and bladder constitute it a useful medicine 
for impelling those organs to a complete 
performance of their functions when they 
are weak and inactive. In fact, there is 
scarcely any disease of which weakness is 
an accompaniment in which this admirable 
medicine cannot be used with advantage. 





MODERN WOMEN. 


It isa sad commentary upon our boasted 
civilization that the women of our times have 
degenerated in health and physique until 
they are literally a race of invalids—pale, 
nervous, feeble, and back-achy, with only 
here and there a few noble exceptions, in 
the person of the robust, buxom ladies char-_ 
acteristic of the sex in the days gone by. 
By a very large experience, covering a pe- 
riod of years and embracing the treatment 
of many thousands of cases of those ail- 
ments peculiar to Women, Dr. Pierce, of 
the World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N. Y., has 
perfected, by the combination of certain 
vegetable extracts, a natural specific, which 
he does not extol as acure-all, but one 
which admirably fulfills a singleness of 
purpose, being a most positive and reliable 
remedy for those weaknesses and com- 
plaints that afflict the women of the present 
day. This natural specific compound is 
called Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription. 
The following are among those discases in 
which this wonderful medicine has worked 
cures asif by magic and witha certainty 
never before attained by any medicines: 
weak back, nervous and general debility, 
falling and other displacements of internal 
organs, resulting from debility and lack of 
strength in natural supports, internal fever, 
congestion, inflammation and ulceration, 
and very mavy other chronic diseases inci- 
dent to women, not proper to mention here, 
in which, as well as in the cases that have 
been enumerated, the Favorite Prescription 
effects cures—the marvel of the world. It 
will not do harm in any state or condition 
of the system, and by adopting its use the 
invalid lady may avoid that severest of or- 
deals, the consulting of a family physi- 
cian. Favorite Prescription is sold by deal- 
ers in medicines generally. 








Passion.—The man who gets into a pas- 
sion is said to forget himself; but the fact 
is he forgets other people. The manor 
woman who buys any other Saleratus but 
Herrick Allen’s Gold Medal not only for- 

els other people and themselves, but runs 
vhe risk of scattering broadcast dyspepsia 
and msny other evils naturally attending 
the huinan system. As you value health 
and good eating, never buy any other. 
Have the Gold Medal or none. Most every- 
body sells it. Depot 112 Liberty Street, 
New York. 





WINDMILLS. 


THE attention of farmers and all wanting 
power at a moderate expense is called to the 
advertisement of The Eclipse Windmill 
Company, on the last page of this paper. 
These mills have been long and favorably 
known and three of them are now on ex- 
hibition at the Centennial, in Philadelphia. 
Mr. Wheeler, the inventor, is in attendance, 
and will be pleased to explain and illustrate 
the power and uses of wind. Call and see 
him. 


I 


“PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 





ATTENTION is particularly called to the 
very liberal offer of the “ Providence” 
Wringer, in Premium Notices page, from 
which it will he seen we now give away 
this Wringer for 8 new subscribers, with 
$9, or a renewal of an old subscription (not 
n arrears) 3 years, with $9; the regular 
price of the Wringer being $5. 





Tue destruction of Castle Garden by 
fire has removed another old New York 
landmark. Fortunately tbe books and 
papers of the Commissioners of Emigration 
were saved in their Herring’s Safes. The 
Railroad Agency had an office in the build- 
ing; But their cash and papers were in a 
safe, also of Herring’s make, and were pre- 
served uninjured. 





Dr. Lyon’s Tooth Tablets. 
Recommended by Dentists generally. 








CT ™ 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S. “GOSPEL OUR WESTERN OFFICE. 
HYMNS AND SACRED SONGS.” : 


In our issue of October 28th we gave 
notice that the price of THE INDEPENDENT 
would be reduced from and after that date 
to $8—postage being paid by us; and also 
that we would present to each person’ 
sending us a year’ssubscription in advance. 
a copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘‘ Gospel. 
Hymns and Sacred Songs,” postage free. 
We are pleased to state that from the time 


the offer was made immense orders for this 
popular book have been sent us by old 








' Our advertising friends in the West wi) 
see by referring to page 12 that Mr. Wm, 
L. Heaton, former manager of the Office of 
TuE INDEPENDENT in Chicago, has resumeq 
that position, owing to the retirement of 
Mr. John P. Fisk. Mr. Heaton will be 
found at 159 Dearborn street, Chicago 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. | 


tet ge CELEBRATED HAIR DYE 





n the world. inventor has used this splenat 

. : Hair Dye for 37 years, with benefit to the hair and no 

and new subscribers, and we are daily | injury to his health—proof that it is the only true ang 
ect Dye. less, reliable, instantaneou 


sending them to all parts of the country 
and Canada. There will be no delay what-; 
ever, after this, in filling orders. Subscri- 
bers can depeud upon the book being sent 
from our office within 24 hours after the 
receipt of their order. Churches, lecture- 
rooms, families, and private individuals can 
now have this new revival hymn and tune 
book as a gratuity on subscribing for or re- 
newing their subscription to INDE- 
PENDENT. Those who desire this or any 
other premium must designate» specially 


what they want; otherwise none will be 
sent. 





r 8. 
sappc ; no ridiculous tints; remedies 
ill effects of bad dyes; leaves the hair soft and _beay. 
tiful Black or Brown. Sold and property applied a 
BATCHELOR'S Wig Faetory, No. 16 Bond street, ¥ 
Y. Sold by ail druggists. 








BALD HEADS — 


can be covered with a 
spot, so perfect and 


ved as to appess 
skin, the hair ing exactly of the same shade ang 








HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


THE INDEPENDENT 1s sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: Ist. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have’ 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at.the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn. It 
your paper does notstop promptly thereupon | 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 











It isa fact worth knowing that Milk of Magnesis 
not only rectifies disorders of the stomach and bow. 
els, but is an excellent dentifrice, removing tartar 
from the teeth, when mixed with water and applied 
with a brush. Sold by all Druggists. 





‘A DECIDED ADVANCE.” _ 
Judges’ Report, Amer. Inst. Fair. 
NEW 
WILLCOX & GIBBS 


AUTOMATIC 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progess” of 
the American Institute, Nov., 1875, andthe “ 
Legaey Medal” of the Franklin Institute. Oct.. 1875. 


“ postal’ at once, that measures may be moe ae senenion inthe Won 
i in has an “ ” or 
instituted for finding it or recovering the other of its istic Feat 


money. 





Call and examine or send for prospectus. 
Homes OFFICE 658 Broadway, 
(Con. BOND St.). NEW YORE, 


ecco Asthma Remedy 


WHEN visiting New York or Centennial 
stop at Grand Union Hotel, opposite:Grand 
Central Depot, and save carriage and bag- 
ge express. European plan. 350 rooms, 
estaurant first-class. ices moderate, ; 
Elevator, steam, all modern improvements Louls Smithnight, Chemist, Cievei:ana. 0. 


TENTS! TENTS! 
S. HEMMENWAY, Sail Maker, 





the only sure remedy, is sold under. 
positive guarantee. Price $1.00 per packagy. 
Sample packages free. Address, 











over Wall Street Ferry House, New York, 
4 4 is now prepared to fur- 
> tok SE WEA: nish at the most reason. 















able rates and at 
shortest notice ” 


% Camp Meetings. Pho- 
tegraphers. =ports- 
men, Lawns, etc. 


ALSO 
AWNINGS, 
‘CANVAS COVERS 


i of all kinds, 


Boat Sails, ete. 
= All questions cheerfully 
S answered. All orders 
=—— promptly attended tw. 
Send for Circulars and 
is, Price List. Address 


8. HEMMENWAY, 


ais over Wall Street Ferry 
5 House (South 8t.), 


NEW YORK. 





PRICES REDUCED 
May 10th, 1876. 







SS THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER on the Indian FRONTIER s NECESSITY 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better.. It is SIMPLE, STRONG. LIGHT 
HANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIKE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet of 
RIFLES, METALLIC AMMUNITION of al) kinds, RELOADING IMPLEMENTS, etc., address 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN, 


For Sale by ali Dealers. 
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Augnst 3, 1876 ] 


CBRUMB’S IMPROVED HARD-RUBBER 
» POCKET INHALER! 

For all aay and Throat Af- 
The Ononined fanalant satura’ 


ting the 
, ts on the genarator B 
evolving remedial ‘vaposee which, ipe 
y 





















you witb inhalant for3 months on re- 
ceipt of 
_ ‘DR. W. 
Patented 1873.) 


hs All letters solictting a advice . 

DISEASES 8 re enclose () 5 
trees DR. W. R. CRUMB, Buffalo, N. v¥. 
Lock-Box 87 


“The Patent Spiral Vest and Pants Buckle. 








This convenient little article does away with the 
uncomfortable old-style tight band around the body, 
{t supports it, but does nut impede res iration, and 
can be attached to any garmentin five m ~~ with- 
out sewing or any manipulation. For ease and com~ 
fort it excels ee Se everinvented Sample mailed 
= — of ane s, mente INDEPEND- 

ntor and lanutacturer ot Patented Novelties 
fave 515 Broadway, New York, 

Agents Wanted. 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrangements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them. 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers —half a year. The 
cover has “THE INDEPENDENT’ embossed 
on it in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They will be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of one 
dollar eacb, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
ceipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 

















each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 
ot 
K S & C 0s. < * 
( IMPROVED 5 
- o 
MUSIC . 
& < 
PAPER FILE. 5 














THE NDEPENDENT, 
CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS. 


1876. 


PERSONS desiring to order other period- 
icals will find it to their advantage to send 
their subscriptions through this office. 
Any of the following publications will be 
supplied, in connection with THe INDEPEND- 
ENT.on receipt of the sum named in ad- 
dition to the regular rates given for THe 
INDEPENDENT 

These periodicals will be sent from the 
Offices of the respective publishers, without 
premiums, postage paid. 


Reg. 
Agriculturist.....ccccccccccsocceeSl 30 
Appleton’s Journal (Weekly).... 360 400 
Atlantic Monthly. ............... 860 400 
Christian at Work......5......42.300 300 
Demorest’s Magazine............260 $00 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly 360 4 0¢ 
Harper’s Magazine.......0..0565 3600 40 
Harper’s Weekly ..cccces.ncoseeee 860 804 0€ 
Harper’s DOEET .csceéccsecseedies 8 60 400 
Home Jourmal........seeesecsess 2 60 3 06 
Ladies’ Florai Cabinet (with steer 

engraving “The Rustic 

Wreath’’)...... ecvccccceccese 1,10 
Ladies’ Journal ....cccscccsceses 3 60 
Lippincott’s Magazine........... 8 60 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 7 50 
National Sunday-school Teacher. 
Popular Science Monthly......... 
&t. Nicholas Magazipe........... 
Scribner’s Montbly..... ceccscace 
Sunday Magazine.........sce00.. 2 30 
Jk... roy f 
The Nation (pew subs. seo 47% 
The Nursery, (new su 
Dlustrated Christian 





N. ¥. Semi-Weekly Post... 3 60 
t# POSTMASTERS and’ otherg desir- 


0 OF OR OT EN OF CORD OF HP BD COC OO I me 
SSSSSSSYBRSASSESTZSSE ® 


Ing to act as agents can receive further | 


by applying to us, 





THE INDEPENDEN®, 











THE INDEPEN 
For 1876, 
POSTAGE FREE! 


will continne to furnish more good articles, 
from eminent men and women, than any 
weekly newspaper in the country ; and its nu- 
merous and able editorial departments will be 
maintained and strengthened as occasion may 
demand. 

The paper has been so long established that 
it has won to itself not only a large and stable 
constituency of readers, bat an exceptionally 
brilliant staff of editorial writers and other 
contributors. 

Every number of Tas INDSPENDENT has 
something in it for every member of a house- 
hold, 

First of all, it is a religious journal, and aims 
to chronicle and discuss the various questions 
pertaining to personal and ecclesiastical Chris- 
tianity in an intelligent and helpful way. 

Its less distinctively religious columns yet 
try to unite the highest literary merit with the 
soundest political and social morality. Its 
various departments discuss every week the 
new books of the day, the current literary 
news, the latest discoveries ir science, the 
most prominentart topics, educational matters 
of interest, agricultural aflairs, and the com- 
mercial outlook. Its Sunday-school depart- 
ment, its column of the latest results of bibli- 
cal research, and its record of clerical changes 
are of great value to the minister and the 
household. Then, too, the children like to 
read its juvenile stories. 

Its market reports have for years been the 
leading authority for the great majority of 
merchants in the interior cities and towns and 
have been largely copied into other journals, 


PREMIUMS | 


POSTACE FREE! 


MOODY AND SANKEY’S HYMN 
AND TUNE BOOK, 


“Gospel Hymns and Sacred Songs.” 


We propose for a limited period to present a 
copy of Moody and Sankey’s ‘Gospel Hymns and 
Sacred Songs,” postpaid,to every new or old. sub- 
scriber (not in arrears) to THE INDEPENDENT 
who shall send us $3. We shall register the 
names of all parties as received and shall send off 
the books promptly and in order, as thus entered. 
The books will be delivered to city subscribers at Gur 
Office, and also to all others who make their subscrip- 
tions at our counter. Churches, lecture-rooms, fami- 
lies, and private individuals can now have this new 
revival hymn and tune book as a gratuity on subscrib- 








| ing for or renewing their subscription to THE INDE- 


PENDENT. Those who desire this or any other 
premium must designate specially what they want 
otherwise none will be sent 


LINCOLN AND HIS CABINET, 
OR 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION. 


Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Stee] Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTER’S 
celebrated painting, and contains most striking and 
perfect Uk of Presid Lincoln and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith, Blair, and Welles. Only two of these men, 
who bore 80 conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
ot the War for the Union, are now living, and the 
preservation of faithful “ counterfeit presentments” 
of those noble patriots is becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, as well as of gratification. We have 





| given away as premiums over 16,000 of these en- 
) gravings, and still present them to subscribers for 


THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


SR ee 25 
Renewal of an mn Old "asesie for 2 years, in 
ce, eeseecenel ey, SNS the above we oe 


POSTACE FREE! 


AUTHORS of the UNITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND MOST 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 


Size 24 by 38% Inches. 

This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. Ritchie 
from Hick’s autiful oil painting, presents good- 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

IRVING, wy” Ba) LONGFELLOW, mg 


SEDGWICK, Mas, 8 
MIrCHELE: WILLIS, tis, Hotes, a kenwapr, Mag Maz: Mow: 


py ee 


Pee eee ete eeeres 








Werbelieve thisto wepetior me.mest yallihts pre- 
miums'ever offered by ary periodical for one sue- 
given away more than 

besutiful work of art as pre- 
SMAU somfinee to. present them $0 sub- 











1 Subscriber. one year, in advance, postage 
the above Engraving.........:. 25 
A renewal of an Old Subscription for Pe oe 
in advance, postage free, 600 





POSTACE FREE! 


CHARLES SUMNER. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


The new and magnificent Steel Engraving of Charles 
Sumner by the great artist, Ritchie, is completed and 
ready for delivery. Our subseri bers and friends 
will please understand that they can have: this 
splendid work of art by sending us the name of one 
new su ber, with thet y renewing their sub- 
scri ons for one year (i not tp arrears) and sendin; 
us the same amount, or for a two-years’ renewal 

e in advance, or for two new subscribers and 


in advance. This new and perfect engra’ 
alone eyihgy ut THE INDEPENDENT) is well rept 4 


from to $10, as similar engravings usually sell at 
the p print stores. . 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


Mr. Ritchie nas ee for us accurate and 
peautifel Steel En: of President Grant and 
Vice-President Wi ay e will send both of wuene 
fine works of art to subscribers for THz INDEP 
ws> bt following 3 stnbiind lit 

scriber, one year, in adv: stage 
free, including both of the above Engravings..$3.00 





EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 


We have beautiful Steel Engravings (from a plate 
made by Mr. ——- ofthe famous War Secretary of 
Mr. Lincoln's Cabinet— Edwin M. ton. The work 
san accurate likeness of one of the most conspicu- 
ous characters of our late Rebellion and is becom: 
more and more valuable. We will present it to sub- 
—s for Tur INDEPENDENT on the following 


1 . ibscriber one poem, in_ advance, poms 
fr . 
ee, including the above Y me Engraving. onto. dis ° 33 00 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 
NTHS AT = —— HOUSE WITH 
som IS ABRAHA NCOLN. 
— book ts a faithfu) ad foaekes narrative of the 


events, and conversations which transpired 
within “the a of its author, while —— at 


21 


eae 
ai eae > 
seribers for THE INDEPENDENT on the following 
terms: 


ADVERTISE, 
VALUE. OF PRINTER'S INK. 


THOSE merchants and other business 
men who want to sail smoothly should 
use a little printer’s ink. It is the best spe- 
cific we know of, and our columns con- 
stantly show that the best and shrewd- 
est men use this popular remedy to 
‘keep things moving.” Five hundred 
or & thousand dollars paid out in ju- 
dicious advertising has in thousands of in- 
stances enabled business men to tide over 
a storm and reach a safe harbor. To sit in 
silence, or groan Over events, or resolve to 


do nothing is palpable evidence of folly, or 
weakness, or both. 


The following will shuw what is thought 


¢ THE INDEPENDENT as an advertising me- 
um: 


WESTERN Meee A OF THE LORING & BLAKE? 
.» Toledo, O., April 20, 1875. § 
Manager, ili Monroe Street 
Sir: rience in advertising cmtensively & 
religious and political newspapers has proved 
INDEPENDENT to be the most valuable to us, and 
es continue to ad ite columns for advertising our 


urs truly 
LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO. 
WHITNEY & CURRIER, Managers Western Office 


HENRY C. BO 


Dear Sir —In Ni wey I com ced at 
— ovember men 
in the Christian A Weel ¢ rig mg 





eekly Tribune, Graphi 


and INDEPENDENT) my water-proo: 
peopassten, “ utchoncin,” and resolved that, if 
y returns from the advertisements were remunera- 


tive, Iwould increase my consumpti: 
a ‘ dy y ption of printers’ 


nemical Writing F1 ay XA ‘3 Mucilage and 


EPENDENT than from the 
ements of all the other above- 





the White House, e ed on his famo 
“The Emancipation | clamation.” We wil peenens 
this book to subscribers for TEE INDEPENDENT on 
yt te ear, in advance, postage 
ubscriber, one year, 
> free, including the above book. 


all), in advance; or who will renew their own sub- 
scriptions for three years in advance and pay us 
9.00. The “ Wringer” will be delivered at our 
office or sent by express, as may be directed. 
[= Advertisement, on page 31 of this issue 





Special Notice,—Subscribers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT are particularly requested not to pay intl they 
pessene representing themselves as —_ = the’ 

te ey el in © our regular of Ce 
ce, bearing th ature of the. Pubiisher, 


nnarentecing the nd to 
ony HENRY U. BOWEN, 
Te minh Independent,” 
P.-0. Box 2787, New York City 


WRSTERN OFFICE: 159 Dearborn S8t., Chicago, Ill 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


The Judependent, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Remittances must be made in Money Orders 
Checks. or Drafts. if poseioie. When neither of these 
cap be procured, send the money ’ a ed by 
a present registration system is virtually an <— 
on against losses by mail, and au Post~ 
= are chiiged to register letters whenever re- 


Numbers, in adyance (postage, free)....,..83.00. 








“ a .o 
« after 8 mos., “ [50. 
“ after 6mos., . e+ 3 
hort ee 10 cents per — 
PAPERS are icit orderis 


until an expl 
by the ‘Ouplisher for their discontinuance, 
and aie at payment of all arrearages is made as re- 
TNo ee entered on yy subscription books without 


fart “ind Tr from this office. 

ther remind fre f the copes is a sufficient receipt 

—- wee subscription. RECEIPTS for money 
mitted to 


Pp is received the ree 


mail. 
Mears. BA 8A MPB8O. “LOW & CO.. No. 188 Fleet street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 


a S AF, et. 
Editor. Pacinn eter. 
P.O. Box 2787. oa Yorn Guy 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1—Anv person who takes 8 regularly frum 

post-offioe—whether directed mM name or Catt 
} = ne ws supscribed or not—is responsible 

wif a person orders his paper discontinued, he 
tines tos od tt until payment oan aedeesane 

tosend it un 

whole amount. whetner the paper is taken from the 


ey courts Le Sostaed. taet yotuaing. ip take 

m the posi or 
poten: my He d A-~ them uncalled for, is ima 
facie evidence of intentional fraud. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE, EACH INSERTION. 











[et Rise wo See inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Advertisements. |Last Page & Business Notices 

1 cose ceccageapecese CS Et eae 2. We, 
4 times (one month)....70c.|_ 4 times (one month)... foc. 
B * ree mon 0) Ao. His . (shree months = 
3 “ (twelve “ 52“ (twelve “ hie 

LEIS), ....000c0s seers Ea 

4times (one month),. 

13 times (three mon 90¢. 

6 “ (six le ++ BC. 

& “ (twelve bsidideqses seecceccee BUC. 





PUBLISHER’S Nottens.... One | DOLLAR PER AGATE 


LINE, EACH TIME. 

NOTICES, TWO DOLLARS PER AGATE LINE 
GIOUS NOTICES........ sees FIPTY CENTS A LINE, 
MARRIAGES not exceeding four lines, 

$1; over that, Twenty-five cents a line. 
Pa must be made in sdvance 

HENRY C. BOWER, 

PROPRINTOR. 
Address all letters to 


P.O. Box 2787, New York City, 
| Waergen Orrice: 159 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Il. | 
WILLIAM L. HEATON, Manager. 


Sue epee Resveettylt 


8. AFFoRp, <p oorig 


W. L. HEATON, Bsq., Gen'l Western Adv’g Ag’t for 
THE INDEPENDENT 

Peat Sir :—The letters 1 received from ay adver- 
tisement a THE [INDEPENDENT in to the In- 
have averaged twenty a day 
md Lew past =. = months: only paper I con- 

inued i & ~ rtisement in through the Summer 
months. Itis dou ibthess one of the my ber poets adver- 
| tising mediums, vey truly re iy 

Nov. 23d, 1874. P.-O. Box 


has y Ng Ina. 


JON se re. 2 ESO. Western Manager New York 

Dear Sir After trying our paper for a year, w 
desire to say that we eh A r our potas frou it'the 
lar est for the amount expended of any of our ad- 
vertisements, and we are advertising in over forty 
different periodicals. - 


Cc. B. &. ON, Sec’y 
Eclipse Wintniltce Co., Beloit, Wis. 








Os rama IND., June 27th, 1874 
MR. HEN ub Cc. 


WEN, 
piishes, “THE IN wr: 
Dear am hearing from the advertisement 
pao all over the coun untry. It is counting. It has al- 
twice paid for itself. Respectfu OLLING, 


8. B. 
Prop’r “ Dr. 8, B. Collins’s Opium Antidote. 





YPSILANTI, MIcH., April 25, 1874. 
Dear Sir :—We have had a large number of commu- 
nications referring to having noticed the advertise- 
ment, and we are Aded A. @. STARR, 
ours very . a. 
2s MY Beach Carriage Co. 
Saw YORK, May ist, 1873. 
MR. HENRY C. BOWED 
Publisher N. Y. INDEPENDENT: 


to our advertisement in your paper, we m 
fully say that we e returns from THE IN- 
D. KENT than ALL E PAP 


: , Now numbering nearly four 
hundred. It is needless to she that _ consider it oue 
of the best mediums in the co: 

Yours yy ~ yt 
Manager “Victor” 8. Co 


ENT. do far it has been the best religious weekly unat 
Ihave aed i.) all my ys at ee experience in plac- 
ing ton ee oe of the Opium and Morphine 
fore the p lic. 
Fyaiy, F. E. MARSH. 
Quincy, Mich. 
ADDITIONAL TESTIMONY. 


THE iE MARIONAL tied cut of INS. 0D "bese of Vesbine- 





secular pepers, eivertes’ in 
iiberally at the time. Of the the Ronaton of the 
Com INDEPENDENT led 


pany, THE IND the list in re-- 
Often 60 letters out of every 100 referred 
to THE INDEPENDENT. 
WOVEN W wim! MATTR tay: “ 


iy ny rohsius paper we have ever 
VERILE Bs tt et PAINT “Wh 
4 we menced advertising te tive IxpE- 
eta tt , seamed as if two out of every three 


done us “phys hitherto 
good e 
nized.” 


men who called at our office to buy bad 
EPEND in say ponte & Jalee os said 
ve sales soe 


ENTS 
they took the pa) 
from the 5 une ( our fitet advortining in tas 
FINANC AL, 2 minent Easine aie otpentinns 
7 Cake ork 4 papers, decided to try 
Tsk IND EPENDENT. ENT. On calling at the office to 
Bad “do bill, he stated that ‘THE INDEPENDENT 
al, Se, him more good than all the rest put 


NORTH! as bond ‘Tax bvbaratn Live eT ths 


for insurance adv 
York its Cty 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, Publisher of Fashions 
oa ti Sy 3: “THE INDEPENDENT yielded me 

et profit of ,000 in cash from an advertise- 

ment of Le hae mon pe e __ surprised at the 





and excellent readers. I 
a i 
oO. x] Paris (Land Commissioner, U. P. R R.) 
THE LNDESPENDENT has 


been to me the 
most valuable of all the religious press.” 
B. K. BLISS & SON Weetamea): “The results 
of advertising in PY DEPENDENT 
us—ex: anticipations. We ea. 
it now cae _ our teak inedione. a 
N SE MA 
WILSO CHI ce 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





[August 3, 1876, 
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y : MARKET Burkeys, Western, 8 Boose... - +++ i+-<+---++8 Oronced ......-+17 ‘a—174)Northern bik.— 59 
Weekly Mivket Review. oe eo een Bucks Jemyay. et 1 | Reedy ta ihe wakes Se 

: Es -—-The market as is: quiet and unchanged: Soon Wan Wee odie. % 
. e quote 
REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT.’ Pots. first sorts, per Ib.. Dressed E Poultry. yon owt figures 
Is, first sorts, +" 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


[For week ending ¢ Friday, July 28th, 1876.] 


telegram shows slightly 

hize with Rios in 
their decline. Choice Maracaibos continue scarce, 
and good to prime qualities are in ood demand from 
roasters. I'he Padang sale of Old Government Javas 
having gone at lower prices than was anticipated, 
the market is unsettled. 

TEAS.—The market still continues quiet and buy- 
ers are slow in coming forward. rsday’ ry auction 
sale aeone™ fair prices Graeme, Cs) held 
vance on jate rates, but trade is 


+ yt below the views of holders; — there 
isa ir consumptive demand at steady price’ 3. 

Gane. —During the first part of the week Re- 

fined Sugars softened somewhat and prices ruled de- 
cidedly in wurere! favor. Later there has beena 
strong demand for all grades, both from home and 
the interior, and the decline was — regained, 
ee market closing strong, with an upward tendency. 

Raw Sugars are held wit ‘much confidence. Present 
stocks are in the hands of a few and will be firmly 
held, even at advanced prices; and it is more than 
likely that refined goods will show increased prices, 
in consequence. 

MOLASSES.—Louisiana is in moderate request at 
unchanged prices. The grocery gradesof Forei . 
are selling slowly at ubout steady prices, the 
buying only to supply immediate wants. 

SYRUPS.—Since our last the market has been in 
sellers’ favor for all grades, with the largest advance 
on the lowest grades of Molasses Syrups. the market 
closing firm, with en upward tendency, in sympathy 
with the strong position of Sugar. Sugar-House is 
in active demand and prices are higher. 

RICE.—We have nothing new tore 
Carolina or Louisiana. The deman 
prices are generally steady. 

FRUIT.—Foreign.—The current low prices of some 
geode are commeneing to attract the attention of 

uyers and our market for several descriptions has 
shown more signs of life than for some time past. 
Prices, however, continue on about the same basis, 
though for strictly prime goods holders are firm at 
quotations. 

¥ISH.—There has ‘been quite a large demand for 
Mackere! sinpe our last report, but the market closes 

uiet. No. 1 Massachusetts Shore are scarce, but 

o.2and No.3 areinample supply. Dry Cod are in 
active request, but_business is restricted. owing to 
the scarcity. Box Herring, at the present low prices, 
have attracted considerable attention. In Barrel 
Herring there is no change to note. The demand is 
light and prices are somewhat irregular. 
SALT.—The demand for Liversonl Fine has been 
rather better, but prices are no higher. For Bulk the 
demand is limited. but yates continue steady, owing 
to the moderate arrivals. 


rt in either 
is good and 





GENERAL MARKET. 


BREADSTUFFS.--Flour and Meal.—This da 
we left our Flour market steadier. with hol 
Sound evincin 


week 
ers of 
resist- 


pe alee a 


former estimates.. Good Patents of undoubted char- 
acter have ruled steady. though they aare not sold 
very freely. Choice Minnesota “ Straights’? have 
been in more active demand at full figures, and eom- 
mon brands at more satisfactory prices. In Amber 
Winter Wheat brands a fair business has been done 
at about former figures. Good Shipping brands have 
been in more active demand for the Liverpool and 
London markets, atsome improvement. In Sour and 
Unsound more business pas . but at lower figures, 
Much of the Floar arriving is out of condition. 

COTTON.—There wasrather more doing since out 
last. the demand still entirely for home use. A bet~ 
ter feeling prevailed,and prices higher, both for im- 
mediate and future delivery. (For prices see Revised 
Quotations.) 

PROVISIONS.—The market for Mess Pork and 
Lard continued to decline on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, prices touching the lowest point for a long time; 
but a better feeling is now manifest, with some re- 
eovery in values. ox and Bulk Meats remain about 
as before and very dull. Beef depressed. Our 
market has been in elose sympathy with the sources 
ef supply, the foreign Saxteee affording little or no 
encouragement to holder: 

WOOL.—The market om displayed a fair amount 
ef activity, but, when compared with the markets of 
Boston and Philadelphia. we find that trade here is 
really quiet. This can be easily accounted for, for the 
reason that buyers from the two cities named have 
this year purchased extensively of the several state 
clips, and are, therefore, better able to offer desirable 
parcels. The results of the recent auction sales of 
goods have not been exactly what manufaeturers 
de: ~ gee The panes realized have been low and no 

encouragement has been given to mill-owners 
to continue to produce. On the other hand. farmers 
throughout the West have received and still demand 
higher prices than is warranted by the state of the 

stern markets,snd dealers,in consequence, are 

firm at current rates, knowing full well thet’ the 
same article cannot be duplieated at the ruling cur- 
reney. 

HIDBS.—The market is very quiet and prices en- 
tirely nominal. 

LEATHER.—Hemloek Sole is in steady demand 
and with a good suppl Hina arefirm. Crop is seil- 
ing freely for desirab e nages and prices are firm. 


bal xas, Tbs. 
Milch Cows haye sold quite freely pee 4 has 
been no accumeaation of stock. 
with an’ im or pre 


8c. for Mi ‘there was 
rather more doing in both Sheep and Lambs and the 
tone of the market was stronger. The former were 
= at 44 @5¥ c. and the latter at 5%@8 ¢. Dressed 

were quiet. None on sale alive. The receipts 
for = week were 9, at a 85 Cows, 2,600 
Calves, 19,603 Sheep, and 21,832 Hi 


METALS.—UCopper.—Tnhe pare: of Copper 
are quiet, but steady. Tngot is in —— demand 


and prices are easier. Iron —Scoteh 8 Vv du 
American Pig.—Prices weak and Pedictions of still 
lower prices are plenty. pm 8 dell. ils quiet. 


O1LS.—All kinds are aul and little idahd doing. 

NAVAL STORES are in moderate request and 
Spirits of Turpentine is a shade firmer. <: 

COAL.—Business in Anthracite continues upon a 
very moderate scale. Retailers complain of a lack 
of demand freee m small consumers, and the few large 
manufacturing eoncerns that are in operation pur- 





BEESWAX. —Supply a d bot th derat 
Prices fairly aaintained. as quote: 

e eID... qune cscs eneees one ceumep aol 2 @ 32% 
Sout wPUBR.. sxe --.0. Searcocejcrecneces.e0ee @ SEG 

BUTTER. Receipts for the week, 20H packages. 
For State Butter we have had what ‘might be known 





see 


as a fine Butter market this week; which means 
that all buvers w one other. 
We hear of pmo few Fon ney tubs sélting above vc.: 


but receipts a: of grade, and 
we think that, strietly y first-class invoices could be 
Fines 0 at ty e@ taken considerable 
ines et State Welsh tubs. We. wore paid for one lot 

ear rumors t. or 


trade. The same general conditions have existed in 
the ~ —~peme for Western as above noted for State. We 
quo: 










State, peirys pails, select invoices............. 27 @B 
State, Dairy, pails, prime..,. ...... «+02 @B 
te, Dairy, pails, fair to good... -B @w 
State, Dairy, paiis, r to fair 19 @P 
State, Creamery, select invoices 3 @29 
tate. Creamery, good to prime., 26 @27 
State, Sweet Cream, pails, choice 26 @27 
State, Sweet m, pails, good to prime. 24 @%6 
State, Sweet Cream, bails, fair to 00d. 22 @2A 
State. firkins, choteé yellow..... ... 26 @— 
crate. firkins, good to “prime, geanape 24 @ 
tate. firkins, fair to ZO0d........ ...ce-seeeeee @2 
State. hait-tirkin tubs, — invoices. . ae @— 
State. haif-firkin tubs, p) woth @2 
State. half-firkin tubs, fairte good.. 21 @2 
State, Welsh tubs, select invoices.. 24 @2 
State, Welsh tubs, “good to prime, 22 @w 
State, Welsh tubs, fair to good.... 19 @22 
State, tubs, neh white — mixe: 14 @16 
Western. ery, prim +25 @2T 
Western. Creamery, fair Ha ‘R500 .-22 @23 
Western, frkina. ime yellow.. 16 @lT 
Western. firkins. fair to guod..... 14 @15 
Western. firkins, poor to fair......... -18 @l4 
estern, Dairy, tubs, select invoices «18 @19 
Western, Dairy, tubs, good to prime. -..56 @17 
Western, Dairy, tubs, to g 14 @ 
estern, Dairy, tubs, poor to fair..... 13 @ld 
Western, Factory, tubs, select invoices......17 @18 
Western, Factory, tubs, good to prime 15 @16 
Western, Factory, tubs, fair to good. iM @5 
Western, ry, tubs, poor.to fair. -.13 @l4 
CHEESE.—Receipts for the week. 85,030 packages ; 





last week, 93,614. he market has continued very 
cable eariy in the 


isposition to con- 


RK 










% Farm Dairy, fancy a 
farm Dairy, good (o pri 
‘ood. 
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Western Factory, Skimmed............. «.... 


EGGS.—Receipts for the week, “7,883 sosaes Ss. 
Since very early in the — the market b-en 


lightness of the pees § itseems altogether 

that prices have not yet ‘touched bottom. 

ee poe, oa e bb we 
enn. 


robable 
oo 
:19 @19% 
B @— 

lt @liss 
. 104@18% 


DRIED FRUITS —Quartered Ame are not spay 
and the current jobb ng demand finds a supply wit 






















difficulty. Glload Aprisepentinne very aaies. There 
is a fair supp y of Peeled Peaehes in stock. A small 
lot of New Blaekberries is offered at 8e. Cherries 
find a slow movement, as dealers believe the crop to 
be very large. Raspberries are steady, with a Fatt 
inquiry. Other kinds nominal. We quote: 
Apples, State. 18fo. Sticea, prime..,,...... eee 8 @ BK 
State, 1875, Sliced, good ...... -. TX¥@ 8 
ned oe 1875, Quarters........... 8 @ 8% 
= -» 1875, Sliced, choice.. $8 Qs 
. Sout ern, iced, good - 7 @s 
Apples, Southern, 1876, Quarters 6 @7 
Peac ches, = Peeled . faney.. 2 @13 
5, Ga., Peeled, ed. prime 0 @i2 
9 -, Pee! ¥ @10 
ce 5. Ga. Peeled, poor.. 6 @7 
Blackberries, 1876, prime......... 7 @%%* 
Cherries, 1875. prime... «13 @14 
Plums, 1875, State, per B...... ..12 @13 
1875, ghee add pedhben® ll @12 
Raspberries, 1875. por B....... 20. eee. 24 @% 


GREEN FRUITS. ae supply of intenicn Apples 
is large; but good-sized handsome fruit is not plenty, 
and is selling about 50c, per barrel higher. 7 are 
arriving in rs ater variety. There are Flemish 
Beauty and Bartletts here from Virginia a. Mary- 
land. Bell Pears are in good demand. California 
Pears have arrived in very & good 0: . They opened 
at $7@7.50, but are now sell ti Cal- 












t lower 
— caused a declin ine 7 pie 






and Philadelphia 
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t Loaf... ... .. — 
RIVERSIDE REF 
SUGA 
iverside A. ‘soft gr’d..11 
iverside A. coarse“. 


verside Mxtra U...... 


E 
ide Cal. Cream Mai — 
e Cal.G 
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Marigold. Yellow.. D 
MOLASSES—wvUTY: 286 Yat & 


co. N. 
English Is., N.—33 
Muscovado ....—s6 
SYR 


Ex. White Drips — a plies 











Gtanderd - # s 
Steam a 37 a—46 
Common 
eae _ & —22 
TEAS—DUTY: Free 
Young Hyson.—32 a— Td 
YsOn ....++ +. —30 a- 65 
secre 80 a - 65 
Gunpowder....—30 a-90 
Twankay... ..—%l a-23 
OIONE..+2200+-—-H aT) 
Japan........- —% a-75 
covrim—Dorr. Free. 
Java..... coere—al a —8 
Maracaibo —19 3-33 
eae. oe ay! 
Rio, Chore! a— 
see —al 





19}9a —20 




















ty steam, ves... 

Kettle oaaree. Uysal? 

-ll_ |No 1, tes.. 
Refin 





100 bs 
—18a —19 Turks fait Island. 


Dry-picked Fowis,g fair’ to prime,...... oc ape IO B 
Dry- eked Fe to GOO8.. @ Wi 
Yim pes @ 16 
» 15 
24 
19 
vw 
Turkeys, ood to prime........... 16 
Turkeys fair to vs. ay eeptanees aes Aes 4 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Building Materials. 
BRICK. _ |LATH. 
Haverstraw..— — a5 25 (Per M........ —-— a1580 
me “wae — aiid es 
bieacce pesca a27 sees cee — a— 60 
Salta: osce Rockiand.. —8 a1% 
ay )225 ai100 |North River.-- 60 a 125 
Philadelphia 23 00 a2700 |LUMBER. 
Baltimore. ...34 a38 00 |E’st’n Spr’ce.12 00 ald 00 
Cc ENT. Pickets. ..... 800 all 00 
Rosendale... 110 a 120 | White Pine..13 50 aly 00 
Portiand..... 40 a 400 | B'd’g Timb’r.30 00 a35 
50 a 400 (Yellow Pine.18 0 a26 
75 al200 | Hardwoods: 
all 26 Watnut. ...35 00 a80 00 
a 425 00 a40 00 
a3 00 adv 00 
k OU a8 00 
err: 5 00 a65 00 
Butternat..50 00 a65 00 
Hickory..,.35 00 a40 00 
~ 
Upland N.Orl’s, pla nd. N.Orl’s. 
obey LAE 5-16! Go d Mid’g 4-16al2 8-16 
Oood Ord’y 9 is 4 as 16|Midi'g Fair 13 2-16al3 6-16 
Low Mtidl'g10 Gall 1-16 Fair......... 14 al4 4-16 
Middling . } etnell 1 th 


Groceries and aan 


estern. 
14) Prime, Sanat. #8 0oai8 50 
_ Siig |erime Bross 25020 00 
12%: LARD. 
Western steam, tes. 
me 


L¥ Dic ally 
14 a— 
ie al0X 


Pickled ............13 ald 
ted, —_ a - 














es are 


caused so much 
damage that the pte ne ts men ‘do not now esti- 


very = yield of ast season. e quote 


















Seeer Bough, boa TLL ee é 
DOU TORE POT OM. net diccecsccceves 
Red Astrachan, per bbl..............0sseeeees 2 3 50 
oman, DE Bs 000 voscccgeccect tvearkes estos W@ 100 
Bartlett, aaems. per box . 502 6 00 
Fancy, per cra 3 00@ 4 5% 
Bell, per bbi.. 4 Se 4 50 
Sugar, per vbI.. Cn 3 00 
cooking, per WOIHAT.<0.0550.. Jeeseeccdebocte 3 00@ 4 LO 
eaches: 
Extra, percrate... 400@ 450 
Good, per crate, , re & 2 5O@ 3 50 
Plas wocecce covcescccccccccccccccess 2 ORM 2 OD 
Duane’s Purple. Cal., awe SevecSedcecewes 5 00a 6 00 
Columbian Cage, pet weaeises eee crgebaoues 5 0@ 5 50 
Blackberries 
wee, Jersey. ps ny eg Matdss iocetecas® 16a,—iaO 
son, Ma n r qua & 1 
bee Seni coy » per q @ 
75@ 2 00 
6@ 7 
6@ 7 
1@ 12 
3 40 
Southern, per bbl........... .-- tees eecceeee 1 doe 3 50 
Gonna iG. 15 00235 00 
Feorgia an po DOR IDO . 6 555.:00 ind} abd 5 
om en ew DOP UD. ...csceseons » 8 00@18 00 


Peanuts sre held with increased firmness under 
unfavorable =p advices. Demand fair at our quota- 





» Vans fancy 
Virginia 








chase only as their wants d t con- Hons. 
tinges auies, but Prices ore steeds. he ane tati Pp 
are for Liverpoo ouse nel, ; Liverpool 

bm age aah Newenstie a do. ~Caking,& NS Pee 

Canne 8 45 ovincial, 


5.50 5 
$4. Bea, A_iF Penns Avaiiia, estmorelana. ang 
West weg mney: be 5; Cu Sumberland eer ue man 
Clearfield, $5@5.25; =f Anthracite $5@6 b he Reso, 
GUNNY BAGS are entirely neglected (he prices 
are wholly nominal, 


Deus Seo na tal et fr Meee 
ua al cts., . 
with a sale 100 rolia at 12% ets., time. “4 “Te 


HAY.—Prices of the better qualities are ina 


litele lower, and the same may also be said of of Clover 
Shi mand 1 9x8 te a * oe unc ohaees. th h the de- 
Se ee are for 
North eye 
: 90¢.; Hig ate fa aie Aust 
syn. "We anole. Bias Lo ‘eq No.3 od re auits 








nn 
POTATO Es “The sup) 
Southern receipts cease 







4 ~ 
Turkeys, Jersey, o UT iodh achodicedes cise 


probably meet a soot, market they are handsome 
and arrive in food Jersey lotsare not smooth 
enough to sell at first rice. We quote: = « 
Lo .new, per bbl. ...........05 sersd.e 3 50@ 400 
New Jersey, new, per bbl........ .....650.... 8 3 50 
U. x CT lye, fing my ivals have been 
heavier, includinz several lots from the West. The 
demand — a a in br rtion and prices 
are ower. We 
cratered Kens, Delaware and Jersey, #B... N@ 18 
ad Chickens, Mohs gu BD D...ccccgece 7 
Foie. dempen SS ike 16 
Fow! 8D 
Roosters, wie so Y 
Be@ 


















10 01% 


Sx LER A RATU 
in papers. 8 B 64a— 7 























‘0d /Stareh.P: t.Glosa 8 
r | ry 
8. \Starch: Corn... 8 a-9 








“ 
FRUIT. UsD....— a— 2% 
{ Rawigeiayer# 13 g Mis\ Aapson' 3 fine 280 a 
i. Muse’l. Verdins...... 19 a-— 
J 3 Londoni. wit 1) Ononds 330 
aiess. *— ali { fine..... 
Eu Yucous.— oi Table ait in jars. noe 
‘Bran : In email ies > 3% a 
Cc Mi wee cece - 
Sara: bxs—15 a—IT In smail 
ines 4bI8— 7 S—e | sone bbl... 3x—e— 
Maecaroni,Itl.—15 a—17 ‘SPICES. 
om..—W a—ll iF @DDEF ....-00-—1Z a-—18 
vor esom. 1 a—1g |Alsp1 —16 
Dom. —10 a—li {C 
ANNED FRUIT, Ero. ss 
Peaches.2> ¥ i 
a2% 
2300 2350 
Pineaopis, . .) i: ‘Kegs, N'eustl—$34a— 
_# doz.. ot a250 in pe can.—4\ a—— 
ee -— 9% a110 Bo sess ee. SKA TH 
Tomatoes, 3 B S0AP—D F et.ad.v. 
rea 130 0155 ‘Castile, imported. 8017 
Corn, Sugar, 2 Castile, domestic. 9 a 9 
. OB... 180 a200 HY.....06 6 * 
a2» |No. l....... 
ean 
2 


Flour and (Grain. 


FLOUB. T. 
Balt., Alx..& 0.1 Milwauk.118 a 125 
Geotown})$3 9380 |No.2 Milwauk.109 a 112 
& No. icago.. nominal. 
Bt. Louis......625 a800 |N». ‘106 a 109 
Ind., Ohio, No. we 9 2102 
and Mich:$500 580 | Winter Red... 90 a 130 
Amber.... mber Mich... 90 a130 
Minn.extra...40) &700 | White Mich...125 a 140 
« New Minn..., 118 ‘a 126 
eess.,..555 a 935 A 
Extra State....410 2450 !No i Grade.... ..56 a 56% 
Btate & West | _ rrr 42 a 48 
Sugere seesee390 8425 ‘Low Mixed..:....49 251 
me Ae woteseaee ree | _— none seared - 50 2 0% 
ur Kiour.., a uthern Yellow. 62 
Bye Mour.---"410 850) [OATS . mai 
eebeceee seca a 43 
Brandywine.. 325 he Western....... ++ 32 2 305 
t Meal... o. 76 | 
Wool, Hides, Furs, Skins, 
'HORNS—DUTY: Free. 
Ox.B.A.& R...300 2 40 


‘ a—— 





oi ofall Kinds tree 





Drugs sank a 


Alcohol....... 216 9218 |Lac Dye, gold — 
Aloes. @ B...— 14 a—15 jLicorice 
Aloessoc’tri‘e—35 a— |Madder, D 
yee ape MOId.... ...— 
Annotto...... 40 

‘ rgola ref. zid— ia 31 


Lrsenic eae. the 3 a— 3% 
a— 





Borax.r 

rimst’ne.roll— 3 a— 3% 
srimst’ne.flor— 3%a—— {0} 
Campnor.ret.—_ — a—27 = 


vil i Vitri 








pium.'Ty.... 550 
Oxal.Acid# Bald; 
cae pores. se 

—27 4a — 2 
gcksllver 1d — 6: 











‘illa,Hon. 





a—17% ‘Senna. ‘Alex..—16 a—— 


wre pa Sh id .— er 
a a— 

Gum Benzoin—— a—55 
@Qum Myrrh, Tart.Acid.gd....42ka — 
—35 a—36 








Gum Trag..st.— 32 
Gum ee a 
Ipecacuanno 

razil, 7 100 9 Caraccas,g' 
Jalap, goid....— 10ka— 11 eee - - 92a 

Metals. 
TRON—Dotr : Bars COPPER—DUTY: Pig 
¥D; R.R.70c # 00 DY Motte| ° Bar Se. and Bheathiny 


ew 
Am’can Ingot— 20%a—2) 
Sheathing,new 





1% 


goidin bmasie bo 
Amer. Rail # 
currency... 00 245 00 
Pig. tsngli 
ee # ton. 29 50a 30 00 














traits, goid..— 18}4a— 18% 
4%| English, gold. — 174 a— By 
ns DurY: “og 1; /P Plates L.C.cn 700 91% 
pyle ni Horseshoe, a 3 
Se gPRETERaiNN Dorr 
can. “baaoja #2 — a310 In Pigs, Bars, an 


NA 


HOT DUTY c. ZINC—Dory. In Pigs, 
D’p & Pk (c) #B — _ 1 50 #100 s.; Sheets 
Buck, have rene (ce) D. 
# -10Xa—— 'In Sheets gid.—— a——- 
Oils, Naval 
OIL—Doty: Palm 10,Olive 
: eed, Flaxseed. 


ee eeeeees 


Stores, Etc. 


my ab STORES — Dut 
Sp’ts ‘Turpentine, ir 
gal. 3% ct.; Spe gl; other kinds 20 # cy 

(foreign a rk 8 

hale or other fis! 

eign). 20 # cent. ad v: 
Olive, # pox.. 435 a Tio 
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MATHEWS’S 
LIQUID STARCH oL.08s. 


splendid gloss and finish 
ng them WHITER AND 
fans wax or anything else and prevents the iron from 
stic 
Puc up in 4-oz. bottles, price lic. Sold by Grocers 
and re gists. 
A.1. MATHEWS & CO,, 85 Murray &t., N.Y. 


PERFECTION IN COOKING 


accomplished by the most inexperienced by the use of 


Knickerbocker Baking Powder. 


It stands without a rival and has proven itself to be 


THE BEST BAKING POWDER 


yet offered. Itisno trouble to use it. Free from all 
objectionable ingredients and is absolutely Full 


Weight. 
WM. J. STITT & CO., 
156 Chambers Street, N. Y- 
GREAT REDUCTION. 


TEAS AND COFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
Increased Facilities te her sinhn 
Send fer New Price- 
THE GREAT AMERICAN. "TEA COry} 
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THE PROPERTY OF NEW YORK 
CITY. 


. 
i 


Tue tax commissioners of this city have 
prepared and submitted to the aldermen or- 
ganized as a board of supervisors the fol- 
lowing statement of the valuation of the 
real and personal property of the city for 
1875 and 1876: 





Valuation Valuation 

Ward Sor 1875. for 1876. Tnerease. Decrease 
BBB. cccccssccsed $51,261,400 $51,003,696 ........ $257,704 
Ms astvccscosecs 28,045,200 28,010,100 ........ 33,108 
98.40. 00. cccece 31,959,300 32,692,000 $733,700 ........ 
GD sccccccetid 12,594,725 12,685,675 90,950... eevee 
GOR cievccccoges 38,244,700 38,562,450 BIT,750 sso eee 
GE eseccccscs ce 21,422,150 21,432,050 9,900... ee 
TED ....c cece eee 16,038,000 15,986,300 268,140 61.1... 
GED i veccceccsee 34,374,900 34,438,000 = -...... 51,700 
WEEE. cccicsceccts 25,806,500 25,919,730 113,238 
NOth i ...cccscee 17,112,080 17,361,556 Opee 
TEA coccesesece 14,855,900 14,870,000 TA... cccncsee 
Mth ...00cceee ~ 67,064,385 67,289,560. MEAD ~.<r ccc cee 
13th ....ecceere 9,587,800 9,769,800 185,000 
, 22,391,410 22,305,765 ........ 85,645 
ISEB .....c00000 57,509,250 61,713,250 , eee 
16tD .,...e00eee 32,248,750 32,458,944 205,104 
STE seciecsses 31,327,300 31,818,700 491,400... .... 
USE ..icc.cocee 65,104,700 66,044,750 $40,000 ........ 
WR ariiccctses 116,051,965 119,166.555 3,114,500 ........ 
20th .... . .. . 36,026,650 36,980,950 963,200 ...ce0e0 
Pist......-0dee. 72,511,400 72,706,800 195,400 ........ 
GE vcceccscaves 65,475,615 66,459,890 | re 
eee 13,006,450 18,907,950 101,500 ....4s., 
MELB s.50-.0c%08 9,624,06% 9,686,760 | ee 

Total... ....$883,643,545 $892,428,165 $9,212,769 $428,149 


Four wards show a-decrease from the 
valuation of 1875 amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $428,149, and the other wards show 
an increase by-the sum of $9,212,769—thus 
giving a net increase of $8,784,620. The 
above figures relate simply to real estate; 
and, hence, do not give the total valuation. 

The assessed valuation of personal estate 
in 1875, including that of non-residents and 
of the shareholders of banks, was $217,300,- 
154, making a total of real and personal 
estate to the amount of $1,100,943,699. 
The assessed valuation of personal estate in 
1876, including the same items, is $218, 626,- 
178, making a total of real and personal 
estate to the amount of $1,111,054,343 and 
showing an increase of $10,110,644. Upon 
this basis of valuation the Board of Appor- 
ticnment will determine the amount to be 
raised by taxation for the current year. 

The City of New York has and for 
years has had one glaring injustice of 
which to complain in respect to the matter 
of taxation. This consists in the fact of 
being compelled to pay an entirely undue 
proportion of the tax levied for state pur- 
poses. The city is heavily taxed for local 
expenses, and, besides this, has to bear a 
burden of taxes which by every rule of 
justice ought to be borne by the rural dis- 
tricts. The latter, owing to their low 
valuations of property, do not pay their 
proper share toward the general expenses 
of the state; and what they fail todo New 
York and Brooklyn are compelled to do for 


them. 
The attention of the legislature has been 


frequently called to this subject; yet no 
efficient remedy for the injustice has been 
devised. The Board of Equalization of 
Taxes, considered as a remedy, is a failure. 
The injustice of other years will probably 
be repeated this year. We see no reason 
why these two cities should be thus fleeced 
through the forms of law, while other 
parts of the state practically profit by the 
fleecing. 
—————————E 


DRY GOODS. 


THE great desideratum of all dry goods 
dealers for the past four or five years has 
been the bottom of the market. To get 
down to absolute ‘“‘hard pan,” where the 
feet could be planted firmly and securely 
on an unyielding foundation, was what 
everybody wanted. The market had pre- 
sented a sliding scale of prices so long that 
no one felt secure in purchasing anything, 
and selling at a loss had become the rule, 
rather than the exception. But the bottom 
seems to have “been actually touched, ‘at 
last, and everybody feels better, more con: 
fidews of the-future, and more courageous 
in entering upon new undertakings. 

The great tradé sale of flannels, blankets, 
tweeds, cottons, and» other! domestic 
goods, on Tuesday. and.Wednesday, the 
25th and 26th ult., by order of Par- 
ker, Wilder & Co., seems to have had 
the good effect of driving down the spiles 
until they touched hard rock and could 
penetrate no-further.. Over ten thousand 





packagés were sold, and the prices made 
were better than had been counted upon. 
They left no profit, however, for the sellers, 
and when the sale was over the auctioneer 


| expressed the hope that the purchasers 


might make as much money by their trans- 
actions as the manufacturers had lost. 
Probably they will. The attendance was 
very large, as at the other auction sales, and 
the actual purchasers numbered near four 
hundred. At the clo#é of the sale there 
were hearty cheers given for the contrib- 
utors to the sale, the agents, and the auc- 
tioneers, and a hearty good feeling per- 
vaded the whole crowd. 

The correspondents at the chief dry-goods 
marts in this country and in England speak 
more encouragingly of the prospects of the 
coming season. Some of the suspended 
mills in Fall River have gone to work again 
and it is said that there will be no more 
stoppages. But that will depend upon the 
ability of the manufacturers to get rid of 
their goods at a profit; for it is not to be 
presumed that they will continue to ruin 
themselves for the mere satisfaction of 
keeping their machine ry in motion. 


Domestic cotton goods are generally in 
improved demand, although it is too soon 
to look for any marked activity. It is 
understood that all the mills of the A. & 
W. Sprague Manufacturing Company, R. I. 
(employing nearly 10,000 hands when in full 
operation), will be closed on Saturday and 
remain shut until the market for manufac- 
tured cottons takes a more favorable turn. 

Brown sheetings and shirtings are selling 
more freely and at steady prices, but trans- 
actions are restricted to small lots. 

There isa moderately good demand for 
low and medium bleached shirtings. There 
is nothing likea speculative movement in 
any description of bleached cottons; but 
the West is buying more freely. The 
price of Linwood 4-4 shirtings has been 
marked down to 8 cts., less the trade dis- 
count, which must create a good demand 
for these goods. 

Print-clothes are in rather more active 
demand and prices are a shade better, but 
without quotable change. 

Prints are in better demand for the new 
styles of dark fancies. The variety of choco- 
late stripes, plaids, diagonals, and scroll 
work are very attractive and some of the 
more tasty were quickly closed out. The 
prices are steadily maintained; but they 
are very low and not likely to drop much 
lower. 

Ginghams are quiet in first hails : but it 
is early in the season for these goods and 
prices have not yet been fixed for the best 
standard makes, The Glasgows have been 
reduced to 9$ cts. The Johnson Company 
has resumed work. 

Cotton flannels are in more active de- 
mand, and the low prices at which these 
goods are offered will be sure to create a 
lively market for them: The sales from 
first hands are already quite large, but 
mostly of the low grades. 

Corset jeans and satteens are in rather 
better demand ; but the market for cam- 
brics and rolled jaconets is still very quiet. 

No change of importance has been noted 
in other departments of domestic cottons, 
but prices are generally steady. 

Worsted dress goods are not yet in active 
demand, but the sales from first hands are 
sufficient to give promise of an active busi- 
ness 4 little later in the season. 

Hosiery is tn moderate demand, but the 
market is quiet. 

Since the great auction sale of last week 
there has been more activity in woolens, 
and the sales of packages from first hands 
have been encouraging to the agents, who 
are anticipating an increasing business 
throughout August. 

Cloths and overeoatings are in better de- 
mand, and the sales of the various grades 
have been to a fair extent at what may now 
be regarded as fair prices. The aggregate 
transactions in fancy and plain-faced bea- 
vers of favorite makes have been to a satis- 
factory extent. 

Fancy cassimeres of heavy weight and 
good styles have begun to sell more freely 
and at steady prices. 

Worsted coatings are in steady demand 
for the favorite makes. 

Repellants are more inquired for, and the 
sales, though in small lots, make a very 
respectable amount in the aggregate. 





Satinets are in better demand, but the 
sales are yet on a restricted scale. 

Tweeds are coming into better demand 
and the prospects are favorable for an 
active trade in these goods. 

Flannels have been specially affected by 
the recent auction sales and prices are 
lower; but the demand is growing better 
for these fabrics. 

Foreign goods are without any change of 
importance, although a rather active de- 
mand for the season is reported in Ham- 
burg embroideries and trimmings. The 
season has hardly opened yet, but there are 
a good many Western and Southern buyers 
in town who are preparing to make their 
purchases, The prices of silks are likely 
to rule higher. The rates for raw silks 
have advanced largely and. shipments have 
been ordered for European account. 

The importations continue very light. 
Custom-house returns for July show a de- can... 
crease froin the importations of the corre- Hamilton... washed oases et 
spending month last year, the total entries 
at the port standing $5,092,436, as against 
$6,991,740. Compared with July, 1874, 
there i is a decrease of $4,805,926. The de- 
cline in values has been considerable, the 
decrease being 11} per cent. from Jast year 
and 48} per cent. from July, 1874; while 
the number of packages was greater the 
past month than in ety lost year and 39 
per cent. below the number in 1874. 
ee 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 


MONDAY BVENING, July 31, 1876. 
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CARPETS. 


CLEARING-UP SALE AT GREAT REDUC- 
TIONS, 


IN ORDER TO CLOSH OUT PATTERNS WHICH 
WE DO NOT INTEND TO DUPLICATS, WILL OF- 
FER AT LESS THAN COST OF IMPORTATION OB 
MANUFACTURGSRS’ PRICES. 


LARGE LINES, CHOICE em 
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BLEACHED SHBBTINGS AND SHIRTINGs MOSQUITO 


NETS. 
WINDOW SCRBRNS at Se. each, to FIT ANY 
WINDOW ( y (new patent). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP, 


O68. 183 and 185 GTH AV.,NBW YORE 
(one door below 13th Street). 


- 4... 4 P.5.—MAIL ORDERS will reseive prompt atten 
eerie. “RAL 8% | ton. Send for circular. 


CARPETS, CARPETS, ETC,, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


—o——_ 

A positive sacrifice, comprising every line of Goods to be feund in the New York Market. 
Neo other house CAN, no other house SHALL undersoll this establishment. 

English Velvets (in single and double widths), $1.75 ; worth $2.4. 

English Body Brussels, $1.40 and upward. 

English Tapestry Brussels (John Crossley & Sons, Manuf., of Rng. Ne branch stores in this country.) $1 
worth $1.35. 

Extra Heavy Ingrains (best quality), Soents; sold everywhere at $1.10. 

Superfine Ingrains (beautiful designs), 50 eents. } 

Medium Quality Ingrains (new patterns), 35 eents. 

Heavy, Weli-seasoned Oil-Cloth, 82 cents ; good value for 50 cents. 

An entire cargo of choice Canten Mattings (slightly damaged fm tmpertation), werth 30 
eente per yard, will be sold without reserve at 17 < cents. 

Lace Curtains, $1 per window and upward. Cornices, Shades, etc. 

Those desiring to purchase will do well to select early, while all the lines are full. 


REUBEN SMITH, 


Opposite Gth street, No. 4 Fourth Ave., New Yerk City. 
J ain ee by mail, state style, color, and price desired. Prompt attention given and satisfaction guar- 


MISFIT GARPETS. 


English 'B d . Stair Velvet RB 
opr tewegtreet vinci coe. Sett gee tare Pas 
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ECONOMICAL CIVILIZATION. 





THE lowest state of man, economically 
considered, is that in which he spends just 
labor enough to supply his animal wants in 
the scantiest and most imperfect manner, 
without any accumulation to meet his 
future necessities. In this condition he is 
a perfect savage; in some ts inferior 
to many of ‘the lower animals. He lives 
from hand to mouttij'gathering the fruits 
of Nature or picking up shell-fish on the 
seacoast, only as he wants.to consume 
them. His action is confined to the 
relief of present hunger and present 
animal wants. The ox that grazes in 
the field, or the beast that wanders in the 
forest for its prey, or the. bird that seeks 
its food only as it needs, it does precisely 
the same thing. This,-of course, places 
man at the very bottom of the scale and 
strongly allies him with the purely animal 
kingdom. It is the lowest point to which 
he can descend in the economical view of 
his life. Fortunately, such extreme degra- 
dation is the exception in the history of 
human nature. 

The first step in economical civilization 
above this point is taken when men hunt 
wild animals, destroy them for food, and 
use their skins ds'a covering to their bodies. 
They live for the most part simply by 
hunting and roam through forests in pur- 
suit of their game. They are like beasts of 
prey, resembling them in their habits and 
modes ‘of subsistence; and @re but thinly 
scattéred “over the surface of the countries 
they inhabit and increase in numbers very 
slowly. Any unusual deficiency in the 
supply of game never fails to reduce them 
to the extremity, of the most oppressive 
want. They never become rich and ‘seldom 
accumulate more than will suffice for their 
immediate recessities. 

A still higher step:is taken in the scale of 
economical civilization when men, like the 
ancient Scythians and modern Tartars, 
instead of being mere hunters, learn to 
apply their labor to the domestication of 
wild animals and the rearing of flocks. 
They become herdsmen and shepherds and 
their scanty wealth consists in cattle and 
flocks. Their condition is above that of the 
mere hunter, yet they are almost entirely 
destitute of the comforts and especially the 
elegancies which impart to civilized life so 
large a portion of its value. 

The final step in economical civiliza- 
tion is taken when men, renouncing the 
migratory habits of hunters and shepherds, 
apply their labor to agriculture, manufac- 
tures, and commerce. The wealth of the 
earth by the process of tillage and culture 
isthen laid under contribution to the com- 
forts of man. He cuts down the forest, 
ploughs and digs, raises crops of various 
kinds, manufactures the implements of 
husbandry, builds dwellings for his habit- 
ation, becomes an owner of what. he pro- 
duces, and exchanges his products © for 
those of others.’ ‘Men, with their: powers 
thus applied, of necessity constitute an 
organized society and exist under the 
regulations and restraints of some kind of 
civil goverament. Labor divides and sub- 
divides itself into a great diversity of em- 
ployments, afd by the process of division 
immensely enhances its skilland product. 
ive power. Agrictlture supplies food, and, 
when combined with mining, supplies the 
raw material for manufactures, The arts 
spontaneously spring into existence, and 
change this material into the various forms 
that are suited to human convenience and 
taste. Trade and commerce transport. it 
and make it accessible to the purchaser. 


Men thus acquire to each other the dou- 
ble relation of producers and: consumers, 
buyers and sellers. They invent money; 
and use it as the standard of. value and the 
medium of exchange. They gradually ac- 
cumulate capital, by producing moré than 
they consume, All the ‘resources of land 
and sea and air and all the varied forces of 
Nature are. made.ministers. to their wants.. 
Cities, villages, roads,. farms, workshops, 
ships, courts‘of justice, laws; governments, 
educational , institutions,, and, indeed, the: 
whole grand array of things which make 
up civilized life g fromthe economical | 
elements of agriqulture, manufactures, and 





commerce, as the material bases of human 
civilization. 

The economical contrast between man 
the pure savage and man the civilized being 
in the last stage of the idea is immense. 
It is: only in the latter state that his pro- 
ductive powers are brought into full play. 
And the higher he ascends in the scale the 
more effective are these powers. Thus all 
progressive nations by time become richer 
and stronger in the great elements of ma- 
terial or economical civilization. Each 
generation makes its contribution to the 
future and each receives a contribution 
from the past. 





COMMERCIAL NOTES. 


Tue increase in the indebtedness of our 
towns and cities during the past five years 
exhibits an alarming degree of extravagance 
in liabilities of this kind. A statement 
shows that sixty-four municipalities had in 
1870 an aggregate indebtedness of $278,- 
600,000. In 1875-6 the aggregate had grown 
to $640,800,000, showing an increase of 
$362,200,000, or at the rate of 130 per cent., 
within a period of five or six years. 


—New York has lost in a great measure 
the monopoly of the tea market, which it held 
up to the opening of the Pacific Railroads 
and the establishment of the Pacific Mail 
lines to Japan. Now San Francisco has 
become an important mart for the distribu- 
tion of teas. 


MONEY MARKET. 


A SIMULTANEOUS movement on the part 
of the ‘‘ bears” last week had the effect of 
making an unusually active market in 
fancy stocks on the Stock Exchange. The 
movement was simultaneous, but whether 
it were preconcerted of not is uncertain. 
It was of little consequence, however, for 
the effect produced was the same, and 
prices of the stocks attacked rapidly gave 
way and induced some heavy operations. 
The stocks selected for the attack were 
New Jersey Central, Delaware, Lackawan- 
na, and Western, Ohio and Mississippi, Lake 
Shore, and Western Union Telegraph. 
The whole market responded to the 
vigorous hammering of the ‘‘ bears,” 
and prices gave way to an extent that 
might have ended in a panic had not 
the “shorts” reversed the conflict by 
rushing in to purchase. The conse- 
quence at the close of the week was a re- 





" action, although prices by no means recov- 


ered what had been lost. Added to this 
revival of activity on the Stock Exchange 
were the great auction-sales of dry goods 
and the largely-increased receipts of grain 
from the West, which helped to give a more 
lively aspect in business circles than had 
been anticipated. 

In Philadelphia fhere was a panic on the 
Stock Exchange, caused by a ‘‘corner” in 
the shares of the Hestonville R.R. Co., the 
price.of which fell in one day from 41% to 
25. There were a good many firms in- 
volved in the speculation; but the effect of 
the collapse was strictly local. 

A much more serious affair was the at- 
tack on the coal stocks in our market. 
The “‘ drive” at New Jersey Central sent it 
down from 9to 10 percent., while Delaware 
and Lackawanna was depressed 4 to 5 per 
cent, The fluctuations in prices were very 
great during the week, and at the close the 
following changes were noted, as compared 
with the close of the week previous. The 
rally from the extreme depression was from 
to 2} percent. The declines were North- 
western, 24; Northwestern, preferred, 3}; 
Rock Island, 13; C., C., C., and IL, 3; 
Pittsburgh, +; Chicago and Alton, 1; Del- 
aware, Lackawanna, and Western, 5; Del- 
aware and Hudson, 4; United States Ex- 
press, 4; Erie, $; Harlem, 23; St. Joseph, 
2; St. Joseph, preferred,+; [iNnois Central, 


13; Michigan Central, 34; St. Paul, 3}; St. 
Paul, preferred, 3; New York Central, 14; 


New Jersey Central, 8}; Ohios, 22; Ohio 
and Mississippi, preferred, 83; Pacific Mail, 
$; Kansas City, preferred, 1; Union Pacific, 
14; and Western Union Telegraph, } per 
cent. " 

\ The decline i in the St. Paul stocks was in 
‘the face of the-declaration of a dividend of 
8}, per cent.,;payable in October. The 
‘advances weresmall—from }to 1 per cent.— 
4n two or’ three unimportant stocks, while 
Lake Shore closed unchanged. Notwith- 





standing that Commodore Vanderbilt has 
been lying in so low astate that no hopes 
have heen entertained of his recovery, yet 
a report that he was dying produced a 
great scare among the ‘‘ bulls” and gave 
courage to the “‘ bears,” But the condition 
of the veteran railroad manager is. un- 
changed, and it is quite problematical what 
the effect of his death will be when the 
long-anticipated event shall be announced. 

The market value of Western Union Tel- 
egraph shows but little variation, and the re- 
ports in the Street are to the effect that Jay 
Gould is buying it up, so as to get control 
of its affairs. No doubt he would be glad 
to have the management of it; but the 
present holders of the stock are not likely 
to accord that privilege to him unless he 
pays well for it. 

The supply of loanable funds in the 
Street continues greatly in excess of the 
demand, and the rates for the use of money 
on call are lower than they ever were be- 
fore. Money has been loaned on Govern- 
ment secugities at 14 to 2 per cent. per an- 
num; but the effect which ought to follow 
such a state of things is not shown in the 
advance of dividend-paying securities. 
Capitalists prefer leaving their money in 
bank-vaults, where it will be safe, and re- 
ceiving no interest on it, to putting it into 
stocks which are likely to drop in value, as 
they have seen done in so many cases. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday shows 
a still further accumulation of idle funds, a 
large increase in greenbacks, but a decrease 
in specie. The following were the changes 
in the different items for the week: In 
loans a decrease of $1,177,100; in specie, of 
$1,386,200; in deposits, of $876,700; and in 
circulation, of $253,100. There was anin- 
crease in the legal tenders of $2,325,200, 
which leaves a gain in the surplus reserve 
of $1,159,175. 

There has been a more speculative move- 
ment in the Gold Room during the week 
and the price has been advanced to 112}; 
but at the close it was 112 to 112}. 

We learn from Washington that the 
United States Treasury holds $340,280,000 
U. 8S. bonds, to secure $327,870,000 national 
bank circulation, of which $2,100,000 are 
gold notes and $18,700,000 to secure public 
deposits; that the internal revenue receipts 
to-day were $350,000 and customs receipts 
$280,000; that $1,150,000 national bank- 
notes were received for redemption to-day, 
making a total for the week of $7,600,000. 
The amount of new national bank currency 
issued for the month of July was $191,000, 
for which $152,000 legal tenders will be re- 
tired. 
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FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 


No. 5 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 


We give particular attention to DIRECT DEAL 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR 
KET RATES, and are prepared at all times to bu 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit 
classes of investors. Orders by mail or tele- 
graph will receive careful attention. 

e shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell Gotp and Goin Cov- 
PONS, COLLECT DIVIDENDs and Town, Counry, 
and Strate Coupons, etc., and buy and sell on 
Commission all MARKETABLE Brdoxs and 
Bonps. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 
posits and remittances, subject to draft, and 
allow interest, to be credited monthly, on bal- 
ances ave for the month from $1,000 to 
$5,000 at the rate of three per cent. per annum, 
and on balances averaging over $5,000, at the 
rate of four per cent. 

FISK & HATCH. 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
D. E. SNYDER & CO., 


BANKERS AND IN VESTING AGENTS. 


Particular attention to Coupon Real Estate 
Mo . With 4 cost to Yo the len lender. 
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Mth Scrip Dividend 1876 


_» 60>PER CENT. 
AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NO. 120 BROADWAY. 


‘Cash Capital, - $100,000 00 
Assets, July Ist, 1876, = 1,180,405 98 
w YORK, July 10th en 
PocEe BOARD OF NBIRECTO RS HAVE D 
CLARED 
: Ist. A scrip dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 


to upg Certificates to be issued August 


; an. Interest at the rate of 


SIX PER ane 

outstanding scrip, payable August 21st, 
8d. That the scrip issue of isf0 be —— in —_— Au- 
ust 2ist. Interest on the same to cease after June 


h, 1876. 
4th. A cash dividend of 
EICHT PER CENT., 
-payable to stockbolders July 12th. 
THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


WE OFFER 


‘City and County Bonds, bearing interest at seven, 
eight. hy? ten per cent. Principal and interest pay- 
able in New York. 

The safest, most desirable and profitable securities 
in the market. 

Particulars given on application. 


A. W. BEASLEY & C0., 


Dealers in Municipal Bonds. 


12 WallSt.,New York. 
NINE PER CENT. 
| BONDS. 


FOR SALE BY 


George P. Bissell &Co., 
BANKERS, HARTFORD, CONN. 


One of the Oldest Banking Houses in the 
United States. 


LARGE CASH CAPITAL. 


‘Business Managed with the Utmost 
Prudence and Caution. 


THE BEST INVESTMENT. 


We have during twenty years of most successfu 
jexperience as Bankers sold several millions of NINE 
‘PER CENT. COUPON BONDS, secured by first 
smortgages on fine buildings in Western Cities. They 
‘have stood the test. of panics, fires, and disasters, 
and we venture to say that the interest and principal 
‘have been more promptly paid than on the same 
‘amount of Eastern mortgages held by any Savings 
Banksin New England. All Bonds are registered at 
our office. Can be made payable to order, and thus 
not available to any thief who may steal them. 

They are the best investment for Trust Funds 
Send for circular. 


| BEC. P.BISSELL & CO., Bankers, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


For information as to our reliability and the trust- 
worthiness of our statements we referto Bank of 
New York, Vermilye & Co., and Drexel, Morgan & 
Co., N. Y., Hartford N ional Bank, Hartford. 


' Bonds forsale in New York by | 
WM. D. & T. J. BARBOUR, 52 Wall Street. 


0 PER CENT. NET. 


| 0. Missouri, and Iowa Improved Farm First 
‘Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We guarantee 
as an assurance that we loan not to exceed one-third 
of the actual value. In many years’ business have 
never lost adollar. No cu tomer ever had anacre of 
land fall upon nis hands. No oustomer of ours ever 
‘waited a day for interest or principal when . Send 
for particulars. References in every State in the 
‘Union who will confirm the above facts. 
J. B. WATKINS & CO. LAWRENCE, KA 
r 72 Cedar Street, New 3 York. 


310, $25, $50, $100, $200. 


AND ER NGH A M & CO., 
az We 1 Street, ant York, ! 
invest in Stocks of a legitimate character. The firm 
numbers amon its | patrons many who have become 
rich through ehh ser 4 Co.’s fortunate invest- 

‘ments. Stocks purchased and carried long as desired 
on margin from Three to five per cent. 
t@” Send for Circular. 























The Bridge that has Carried you “CE Over. 
A SOLID TEN PER C 
bola old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOA 
known all over Nay land and on Mido 
‘States as the Agency whose penne Coupons are 
‘paid as CERTAINLY AND. 48 PROMPTLY as the Cou- 
pons of Government Bonds. has enlar; 4 its field ‘and 
changed its name to “ THE KANSAS, URI, AND 
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Noung and Old. 


A GROWN-UP BIRTHDAY. 
BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


Tais is my birthday, baby. Did you know 
Aunties had birthdays too? Why, how you 
stare | 
Your wide eyes, like two solemn mountain lakes 
Set in a fringe of pale larch-yellow hair. 
“Do they have cakes ?” 








No, cakes are not for people old as I. 
They grow for little folks, the pretty things, 
All sweet and pink, with glittering sugar top 
And lighted tapers set in careful wings. 
‘¢When did you stop ?”’ 


A long time since, before our baby came. 
You needn’t look so very sorry, dear. 
It is no matter; Aunty doesn’t care. 
She has cake every night—not once a year. 
“How old you are!” 


Well, yes. I used to sit up in the pew 
At church, when I was small like you, and 
stare 
At men and women not s0 old as I, 
And wonder at their wrinkles and gray hair. 
‘“Why don’t you cry?” 


Ah! baby, why? How can I tell you that ? 
You bloom too near the ground, my violet blue, 
To look beyond the grass and flowers close by, 
I, taller grown, have further sight than you, 
And see the sky. 


Above the vapory mists that shroud the plain, 
Above the further clouds, my vision flies, 
To seek the place of the all-perfect day ; 
And fain my feet would follow where my 
eyes 
Have shown the way. 


I climb, and the road widens all the way ; 
I near—the morning breaks, the fog-wreaths 
fly ; 
I breathe a heavenly air, and hear at times 
The sound of bell-notes pealing clear and 
high 
In welcoming chimes. 


Each step but brings me nearer to the goal ; 
Each milestone left behind marks one mile 
past ; 
Each moment grows the vision on my eyes; 
Each birthday says: The end is coming fast. 
Beloved, arise ! 


What am I saying? Never mind, my pet. 
Aunty was talking stupid, grown-up talk. 
Don’t wrinkle so your pretty, puzzled brow 
And try to understand ; but come and walk. 
“ T like you now.” 
or 


JEANNIE’S MARTYRDOM. 


BY KATE W. HAMILTON. 








THE true, grand martyrs of history are, 
indeed, a ‘‘noble army”; but common, 
everyday people, who insist upon consider- 
ing themselves martyrs, are not, usually, 
pleasant company. Jeannie certainly did 
not belong to the first class; but it did seem 
as if she were becoming a member of the 
second class very rapidly, ‘‘and getting to 
be aregular bother,” Fred declared emphat- 
ically. She had fallen into a fashion of 
thinking that rainy days came just when 
she had planned a visit somewhere and par- 
ticularly wanted sunny weather; that her 
teachers selected certain lessons because 
they knew she couldn’t learn them; and 
that baby knew by instinct when she had 
an unusually interesting book, and cried on 
purpose to make her leave it. So all her 
little trials grew into premeditated persecu- 
tions and were very hard to bear. 

“You're getting to be a real old affliction 
yourself, Jeannie Warren,” said Fred, impa- 
tiently, standing with one foot on the 
ground and one on the fence and looking 
back over his shoulder. 

‘‘May be you'll be sorry some day for 
the way you’ve talked,” answered Jeannie, 
with a mournful resignation that was ex- 
asperating. 

The children—five of them—had started 
in search of blackberries, and the expedition 
had proceeded merrily and in perfect har- 
mony until they came to a large field. All 
but Jeannie wished to cross it; but she ob- 
jected, without any special reason except a 


sudden fancy that the road seemed pleasant- [ 


er. She was not willing to yield, however, 
and the majority paused to argue the case. 
“It’s ever so much further round, Jean- 
nie; and, besides, there are some berries in 
the field,” Fred urged. 
“Td rather walk further, then; and I 
don’t care for such a few berries. I don’t 
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want to go across the field,” said Jeannie, 
decidedly. 


“But why don’t you?” questioned Mabel. 

“‘Oh!—because. Any way, you never do 
the way I want to. I think you might 
sometimes,” answered Jeannie, with an in- 
jured air. 

“Sometimes!” exclaimed Fred. ‘‘ You 
want everybody to do it all the time; and 
you don’t know yourself why you want to 
go by the road.” 

“It’s harder walking across lots, and 
maybe it’s damp, too. But I s’pose you don’t 
care if I do catch cold.” 

‘‘Oh! it’s real dry. We played there 
Monday, and there hasn’t been any rain 
since,” interposed Jeannie’s peace-loving 
cousin, Annie. 

There was a long halt by the fence, while 
Annie coaxed, Fred scolded, Jimmy teased; 
and Jeannie grew more and more sure that 
everybody was very unkind. But she did 
not really wish to follow the road alone; 
and she finally clambered slowly over the 
fence, remarking, pensively: 

‘« Well, I can do as you want me to; and 
if I should get my feet damp and have diph- 
theria or something, I s’pose youll have 
just as good times without me.” 

“‘T’ll run for the doctor, Jeannie,” prom- 
ised Jimmy, with an indifference that cer- 
tainly was provoking. But then Jeannie 
was not usually’so much alarmed about her 
health, and her brother and cousins were 
not very deeply impressed. 

The party were soon gay again; and even 
Jeannie presently forgot her tribulations so 
far as to run a race with Mabel. They had 
gathered the berries from the thicket of 
bushes in one corner, and were crossing the 
meadow, when, in a patch of tall grass, 
Jeannie’s foot touched something, and in an 
instant it sprang up and struck her leg, 
causing a quick, sharp pain. 

‘*A snake! Oh! it’s a snake!” screamed 
Jeannie, in terror. 

‘*Where? Did it bite you?” questioned 
the others, in alarm 

““Yes. Onmy knee. Oh! come quick. 
It’s here now. I’m holding it!” cried 
Jeannie, grasping her dress with both hands 
and trying to hold the dreaded reptile away 
from her. ‘‘ My foot is on it, too.” 

“Don’t let go, or it will wind around 
you!” exclaimed Mabel, pale with fear; 
while the boys hastily armed themselves 
with sticks and advanced with determined 
faces to the rescue. They carefully beat 
down the tall grass in which she stood, that 
they might have a clear field for action. 
Then Fred stooped, to place his stick upon 
the creature; and suddenly rolled over 
upon the ground, with an explosive burst 
of laughter. 

“Such asnake! O Jimmy! look.” 

They all looked, and discovered in a mo- 
ment that Jeannie had stepped upon a 
broken barrel-hoop. The end springing up 
had struck her, and a rusty nail had in- 
flicted the scratch which she had mistaken 
for a bite. The mistake had been natural 


enough; but it was also natural that the 
children, so unexpectedly released from 
their fears, should grow merry over the 
whole affair. Jeannie herself laughed faint- 
ly at first; but her next feeling was—not ex- 
actly vexation that her imaginary serpent 
had not been a real one, but something very 
like that. She was in no mood to bear any 
jests or teasing good-naturedly that day, 
and the remarks of the boys upon her 
‘‘great courage” and “narrow escape” 
drew her face into most doleful length and 
she walked on stiffly without speaking. 

When they had crossed the field and 
clambered down to what they called ‘‘the 
old track”—a short branch .of railroad, 
abandoned and grass-grown and with an 
old car standing upon it—Jeannie declared 
herself too tired to go any further. She 
wanted to sit down and rest. 

‘Used up by that fight with the ana- 
conda,” suggested Jimmy. 

That remark did not help the matter any, 
and Jeannie very deliberately seated herself 
at the foot of a tree. 

“Why, what ails you to-day?” questioned 
Fred, half-impatient, half-wondering. ‘‘ You 
know we are going as far as Craigle’s; and 
you’ve walked the whole way, easily 
enough, ever so many times.” 

‘You can go without me, if you are in 
such a hurry,” said Jeannie, coolly. ‘I 
‘don’t want to go until I get rested.” 





_and explain why she came alone. 





Then gentle little Annie suggested a com- 
promise. . 

‘< There are some berry bushes right over 
there in the woods, you know, boys. We 
might go and pick all we can find there, 
until Jeannie is ready to go on.” 

Mabel assented at once; and, though the 
boys scolded a little about “hunting over 
bare bushes,” they yielded, and the four 
went over to the wood. Jeannie watched 
them until they were out of sight. She 
had gained her point; but she did not feel 
particularly cheerful about it or about 
anything, as she sat there alone. She 
began to think they were very unkind to 
have left her alone. Some one might have 
stayed forcompany. But they had all gone 
as gayly as if she were with them. Even 
Fred, her own brother, didn’t seem to care. 
Maybe they were really glad to be without 
her. 

There certainly was some reason for such 
a suspicion; but Jeannie did not stop to 
investigate that. She only thought how 
hard it was that people did not love her 
more; and she recalled all the little pro- 
voking things that had been said, and grew 
more and more disconsolate and forlorn, 
until the tears rolled down her cheeks. 
Fred had called her an “old affliction.” 
Wouldn’t he have been sorry for that if a 
snake really had bitten her—a rattlesnake— 
and it had killed her? She pictured the 
remorse of her companions so vividly and 
took such satisfaction in it that she was 
ready to wish something tragic would really 
happen. What would they do, she won- 
dered, if they should come back and find 
her gone and no trace of her? Wouldn't 
they wish they had prized her more and 
treated her better? 

Then a thought came suddenly to her. 
What if she should hide somewhere and 
make them think her lost? She could see 
then what they would do; and, quite for- 
getting how tired she was, she sprang up to 
look for a hiding-place. The door of the 
old freight-car was pushed partly open, 
and, climbing in, Jeannie concealed herself 
behind an empty barrel in a dark corner. 
She had barely time to do it before she 
heard the children coming back. 

‘Jeannie! Aren’t yourested now?” Fred 
shouted. 

Then the others came, and she heard ex- 
clamations of surprise. ‘‘ Jeannie! Jean- 
nie!” called the different voices. But she did 
not answer. : 

“Where has she gone? She’ll spoil our 
whole day yet. It’stoo bad!” said Fred, in 
a tone of vexation. 

“There couldn’t anything have carried 
her off?” questioned Annie, hesitatingly, 
with a troubled look in her eyes. 

‘‘Pshaw! No! Indians and Gypsies 
ain’t plenty around here,” answered Jimmy, 
carelessly. ‘‘ Besides, she would have 
screamed fast enough if anything had hap- 
pened, and we were near enough to have 
heard.” 

‘‘May be she followed us into the woods 
and missed us,” suggested Mabel. 

The others thought it scarcely probable; 
but they lingered, calling and calling again. 
Jeannie heard a great deal of wondering 
and conjecture and many expressions of an- 
noyanee; but none of penitence. The only 
troubled conscience appeared to be her own. 
That would keep twinging uncomfortably, 
despite her efforts to silence it. 

“‘T shouldn’t wonder if she had started 
for Craigle’s,” said Jimmy, suddenly. ‘It’s 
likely, after she’d rested a little while, she 
didn’t want to sit here alone, and started 
on, expecting us to overtake her.” 

‘“‘That must be it. I can’t think what 
else has become of her. We'd better be 
off, then,” answered Fred, in a tone of relief. 

The girls accepted this solution of the 
mystery, and, gathering up their baskets, 
the party started off, leaving Jeannie quite 
aghast at her own success. She had not 
expected them to goon without her. In- 
deed, she had not thought until then how 
her plan was to end. She surely did not 
want to stay there, with no company but 
her own; neither did she want to go home, 
She fan- 
cied that might be very unpleasant, with 
Mamma’s gray eyes looking steadily into 
her face. As forrunning after the others 
and telling them that she had been hiding— 
that seemed too pitiful an ending for such 
a grand scheme for making them remorseful 
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Jeannie walked to the car-door, and 
stood there questioning and undecided. 
What should she do? They might have 
known that she had not done such a stupid 
thing as to start: for Craigle’s alone. Of 
course, they knew better. Things never 
turned out as she wanted them. 

“IT haven’t had a speck of good time 
since I left home,” she murmured. “It’s 
such a lonely afternoon. I thought every- 
thing would be real nice.” And tears of 
vexation filled her eyes. 

But neither complaining nor weeping 
made her course any plainer. She must 
go at once, and walk fast, too, if she in- 
tended to overtake the children, for they 
were already beyond sight and hearing. 
Were they, really? Jeannie bent her head 
to listen, asa slight sound reached her. No, 
that must be a footstep. They had not 
gone; they were coming to look for her 
again. She flew back to her corner and hid 
once more behind the barrel. The steps 
drew nearer; but no one called her name 
and she heard no talking. Had Fred come 
back alone, she wondered, or Jimmy. But 
the heavy, shuffling step did not sound like 
theirs as it came to the car and stopped. 
There was a rustling, scrambling noise, as 
of some one clambering into the car, and 
then a coarse voice muttered thickly a 
dreadful oath. 

A scream rose to Jeannie’s lips; but she 
checked it instinctively and crouched fur- 
ther into her corner, sick with sudden ter- 
ror. Who could the terrible stranger be? 
What had brought him there? Not Jean- 
nie’s presence. He did not know of that, 
as she soon discovered, peering out at him 
with wild, frightened eyes. He sat down 
on the car-floor, talking all the time in a 
rambling, incoherent way. Jeannie could 
only understand a word now and then of 
what seemed to be angry threats against 
something or somebody. 

By and by he stretched himself at full 
length upon the floor, while she watched 
him despairingly. What did it mean? 
Would he never go away? she questioned, 
in agony. What if he should find her 
there. Her heart beat so loudly that she 
feared he must hearit. She thought he had 
done so when he rolled over upon his side 
and turned his face toward her—a rough, 
bloated face, that she shuddered to look 
upon. But he did not seeher. The corner 
where she crouched was comparatively 
dark and his eyes were too heavy to see 
very clearly. 

The mutterings grew lower and more in- 
distinct; and at last the man’s loud breath- 
ing told that he was asleep. Jeannie’s 
position was painfully cramped; but she 
scarcely dared move, lest she should awaken 
him. If she could only escape! But her 
terrible jailer lay directly in front of the 
door, and an attempt to pass over him was 
quite beyond poor Jeannie’s courage. A 
drunken man was her great horror—rarely 
seen in her quiet village home; and she did 
not doubt that a man who could use such 
horrible language as she had heard would 
kill her in a moment if he discovered her 
trying to escape from him. 

She leaned her head against the side of 
the car and almost stopped her breathing 
to listen, in hope of catching some sound 
that would tell her the children were re- 
turning. Oh! if Fred would come! She 
quite forgot how provoking and unkind she 
had called him, and thought only how 
quick and brave he was, and how certainly 
he would plan some way to save her, if 
only he knew where she was, But he 
would never dream of her being a prisoner. 
They were all traveling merrily toward 
Craigle’s now; and when they did not find 
her there they would think she had gone 
home, and they would stay to gather the 
berries they had intended. She might have 
been with them, safe and happy, but for 
her own fault. She acknowledged that to 
herself then, with the silent tears beginning 
to rain over her pale face. 

Perhaps they would not come back by 
the old car, at last; but go home some other 
way. May be she could never get away 
from that wicked man at all. And with 
that fear there came to Jeannie a sudden 
thought more bitter than all the rest. She 
had said in her anger that she ‘‘ most hoped 
something would happen.” Had God let 
this come because of her dreadful wish ? 
What if she never saw home, or mamma, 
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or any of them again? Oh! she had never 
meant that. She did so really, truly love 
them, every one ; and she could recall noth- 
ing of that dear home then that was not 
tender and sweet, except some acts of her 
own. 

She had said many a hurried ‘Our 
Father” and sleepy ‘“‘ Now I lay me”—and 
some more reverent ones too—in all the 
days and nights gone by; but she had never 
so really prayed in her whole life: before 
as she did then. She had along time for 
thinking, for one, two, three hours went 
by—ages it seemed to her—while that ter- 
rible sleeper still held hera prisoner. At last 
he sat up, shook himself, then slowly got 
upon his feet and staggered from the car. 
Long after the sound of his unsteady feet 
had died away Jeannie, dreading his re- 
turn, dared not leave her hiding-place; and 
when she finally crept forth she waited, 
fearing to leave the car, lest he might still 
be near. 

The gathering shadows, warning her that 
daylight would soon be gone, nerved her to 
action, at last; and, springing from the car, 
without stopping to look around her, she 
ran at full speed. Suddenly Fred and 
Jimmy met her, and with a wild burst of 
tears she flew into her brother's arms. 

‘‘Holloa! Where in the world have you 
been?” exclaimed Fred, in mingled relief 
and surprise. ‘‘ Why, we looked for you 
everywhere and thought you’d gone home; 
and when we went home and told Mamma, 
she was real anxious and sent us back to 
look. What -is it? What is the matter, 
Jeannie?” he questioned, alarmed again 
by her wild, excited manner. 

Sobbing and trembling stil), Jeannie told 
her story, and the boys pitied and com- 
forted, and wished they had been there, un- 
til before she reached home she became 
calmer. But she was wearied and worn 
and fit only to be put to bed. 

Even the next day found her weak and 
languid; but she was soon herself again— 
her better self, for that miserable afternoon 
proved a great check to Jeannie’s pro- 
pensity to make great persecutions out of 
every little trouble. She explained confi- 
dentially to Arnie, a few days afterward: 

“‘T'd thought how other folks would feel 
if I died; but I never thought how Id feel 
myself. Anybody don’t know what that’s 
like. till it seems as if it were really, truly 
coming; and then one don’t think so much 
about other people feeling sorry for what 
they’ve done as one does about feeling 
sorry for what she’s done herself. It makes 
a difference.” 





Selections. 
A NEW POEM BY BRYANT. 


(We giye below the concluding lines of William 
Cullen yant’s new poem, The Flood of Years.” 
the whole of which will be found in Scribner’s 
“Midsummer Holiday Number.” This poem will 
have for many an interest akin to that of Mr. Long- 
fellow’s ** Morituri Salutamus.”’) 


Sap y I turn, and look before, where yet 
The Flood must pass, and I behold a mist 
Where swarm dissolving forms, the brood of 


Divinely fair, that rest on banks of flowers 

Or wander among rainbows, fading soon 

And reappearing, haply giving place 

To shapes of grisly aspect, such as Fear 

Molds from the idle air ; where serpents lift 

The head to strike, and skeletons stretch forth 

The bony armin menace. Further on 

A belt of darkness seems to bar the way, 

Long, low, and distant, where the Life that Is 

Touches:the Life toCome. The Flood of Years 

Rolls toward it, near and nearer. It must pass 

That dismal barrier. What is there beyond ? 

Hear what the wise and good havesaid. Beyond 

That belt of darkness still the years roll on 

More gently, but with not less mighty sweep. 

They gather up again and softly bear 

All the sweet lives that late were overwhelmed 

And lost to sight—all that in them was good, 

Noble, and truly great and worthy of love— 

The lives of infants and ingenuous youths, 

Sages and saintly women who have made 

Their households happy—all are raised and, 

borne 

By that great current in its onward sweep, i 
andering and rippling with caressing waves 

Around green islands, fragrant with the breath 

Of flowers that never wither. So they pass 

From stage to stage, along the shining course 

Of that fair river, broadening like a sea. 

As its smooth eddies curl along their way, 

They bring old friends together; hands are 

clasped 

In joy unspeakable ; the mother’s arms | 

Again are folded round the child she loved 

And lost. Old sorrows are forgotten now, | 

Or but remembered to make sweet the hour 

That overpays them; wounded hearts.that bled 

Or broke are healed forever. In the room 

Of this grief-shadowed Present there shall be 

A Present in whose reign no grief shall gnaw 

The heart, and never shall a tender tie 

Be broken—in whose reign the eternal change! 

That waits on growth avdaction shall proceed. 

With everlasting concord hand in hand, 








POPULAR MASS-MEETINGS IN 
PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGNS. 


THosE who suppose that the popular 
interset and excitement which naturally 
attend a presidential election have always 
been shown in the same way will be sur- 
prised to know that the monster meetings 
and the universal stump-speaking are a 
comparatively modern practice. The na- 
tional nominating convention itself is not 
half a century old. The old practice was a 
caucus of the members of Congress belong- 
ing to the different parties. The last of 
these was held with doubt and protest ‘in 
1824, and nominated Mr. Crawford, the 
Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. Mon- 
roe. But that election was a ‘‘ scrub-race” 
between General Jackson, John Quincy 
Adams, William H. Crawford, and Henry 
Clay, in which the caucus candidate re- 
ceived only forty-one electoral votes, while 
Jackson received ninety-nine, Adams 
eighty-four, and Clay thirty-seven. This 
was the end of the congressional nominat- 
ing caucus. The next step was the nom- 
ination by state legislatures; and at length 
by the National Convention. As _ the 
method of nomination has become more 
popular the prosecution of the canvass 
has assumed more of the same character. 
The fathers of the Constitution intended 
that the selection of a candidate should be 
made not by the voters themselves, but by 
representatives chosen by the people for 
that purpose. But this method failed, for 
obvious reasons. The nomination by the 
congressional caucus was a practice which 
retained something of the spirit of the 
original plan. But the argument against 
the one was conclusive against the other, 
and, as the method of nomination has 
changed, so that of the election will prob- 
ably be modified. 

ith the nominating conventions, which 
were in the beginning often mass-meetings, 
the system of monster meetings was intro- 
duced. The beginning is dothead by John 
Quincy Adams, the most experienced 
political observer in the country, with great 
alarm and apprehension. The convention 
of the Whig young men in Baltimore, in 
1840, which nominated Gen. Harrison, 
amounted, he says, with amazement, to 
twenty thousanddelegates. This was fol- 
lowed by ‘‘convocations of thousands of 
people to hear inflammatory harangues 
against Martin Van Buren and his adminis- 
tration, by Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, 
and all the principal opposition orators in 
and out of Congress.” Mr. Adams was in- 
vited to address such meetings in all parts 
of the country, including Virginia, Tennes- 
see, and Maryland; but he declined, with a 
kind of terror. Mr. Caleb Cushing’s polit- 
ical friends gave him a public dinner, 
amidst popular festivities, at Newburyport, 
and invited their neighbor, the ex-Presi- 
dent, a tough and courageous man of 
seventy-six, to attend. But he declined, 
and wrote in his diary: ‘‘ Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Saltonstall were there, and a stump- 
speech scaffold, and, it is said, a procession 
of six thousand people or more, and a din- 
ner of eighteen hundred. Here is a revolu- 
tion in the habits and manners of the peo- 
ple. Where will it end? These are party 
movements, and must, in the natural prog- 
ress of things, become  antagonistical. 
These meetings cannot be multiplied in 
numbers and frequency without resulting 
in yet deeper tragedies. Their manifest 
tendency is to civil war.” 

The experience of a generation has not 
justified these lugubrious forebodings, 
which were yet natural to a public man sev- 
enty-six years old, who had seen the earlier 
and simpler methods. A man, however, 
who had also seen the election of Jefferson 
by the House might have felt that there 
was no more danger in the popular than in 
the exclusive system. Party spirit was 
never more fierce than in the younger days 
of John Quincy Adams. The later meth- 
ods of free and general expression have 
remedied some of its perils.. The very can- 
vass which Mr. Adams contemplated with 
astonishment and dread was full of good 
bumor. It will always be known as a hard- 
cider campaign and it was a kind of uni- 
versal jollification. ‘‘ Lillibullero” did not 
more surely sing King James out of the 
three kingdoms than ‘‘ Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too” sang Van Buren out of the 
Presidency 

There will be nothing at the Centennial 
Exhibition so remarkable and significant to 
that distinguished visitor, ‘the thoughtful 
foreigner,” as the spectacle of the nation 
itself engaged in the canvass for the Pres- 
idency. It is at such times, in the midst of 
the great assemblies, stimulated and swayed 
by partisan oratory, that the essential char- 
acter of our system is seen. The meetings 
are huge, but they are instinctively self- 
governing, The police would be powerless 
should they attempt to cope with any seri- 
ous disturbance at such meetings, except 
from the consciousness of every officer that 
he is supported by the approval and, if 
necessary, the muscle of the vast multitude. 
The crowd does not a hostility to 
the Government or to law, for it is itself 
eonsciously part of ‘the Government andijof 
the law-making power. Moreover, the 

eat meetings are great safety-valves. 

on exhales in free expression: The 
‘appeal ‘to rancorous and mischievous feel- 
ing fails in a comfortable and good-natured 
crowd of industrious people, who haye 
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a real ‘‘stake in the state”’—and almost 
every large collection of Americans must 
be of that kind—as Canning’s radical failed 
with the needy knife-grinder. Indeed, it is 
the radical whe must have a story to tell. 
The first requirement of the orator of a 
monster meeting in a presidential compe 
is that he shall be entertaining. Mr. We 
ster did not prove to be the hero of such 
assemblies. ‘‘Tom” Corwin, ‘‘ Jim Nye” 
(then on the other side), and in one year 
John Van Buren were the kind of orator 
that the occasion demanded. Mr. Adams 
would have been lostin amazement if he 
could have known that, twenty years after 
he saw with fear the beginning of the mass- 
meetings and on the eve of a dreadful civil 
war, the presidential canvass would be con- 
ducted with perfect toleration upon both 
sides in that part of the country where 
there were two sides. 

The ‘thoughtful foreigner ” will see the 
same spectacle this year—happily without 
the gloomy background. He will see the 
whole country politically alive, active, and 
noisy. Huge meetings, tumultuous enthu- 
siasm, endless speeches, music, fireworks, 
shouting that will seem to ring from ocean 
to ocean, then a quiet voting between sun- 
rise and sunset of a November day, followed 
by universal acquiescence in the result and 
the return of everybody to his ordinary oc- 
cupation. It will be a spectacle more 
inspiring than that of Japanese ware at the 
Centennial Exhibition—a result worth a 
hundred years of experiment.—EprTor’s 
Easy Cnare, in ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine.” 





REST. 


Love, give me one of thy dear hands to hold, 
Take thou my tired head upon thy breast ; 
Then sing me that sweet song we loved of old, 

The dear, soft song about our little nest. 
We knew the song before the nest was ours; 
We sang the song when first the nest we 
found ; . 
We loved the song in happy after-hours, 
When peace came to us and content pro- 
found. 
Then _ that olden song to me to-night, 
While I, reclining on thy faithful breast, 
See happy visions in the fair firelight, 
And my whole soul is satisfied with rest. 
Better than all our bygone dreams of bliss 
Are deep content and rest secure as this. 
What though we missed love’s golden summer 
time ? 
His autumn fruits were ripe when we had 
leave 
To enter joy’s wide vineyard in our prime, 
Good guerdon for our waiting to receive. 
Love gave us no frail pledge of summer flowers, 
But side by side we reaped the harvest-field ; 
Now side by side we pass the winter hours 
And day by day new blessings are revealed. 
The heyday of our youth, its roseate glow, 
Its high desires and cravings manifold, 
The raptures and delights of long ago 
Have passed ; but we have truer joys to hold. 
Sing me the dear old song about the nest, 
Our blessed home, our little ark of rest. 
—All the Year Round. 








DIFFICULTIES OF SECTARIAN USE 
OF SCHOOL FUNDS. 


Ler us then inquire what are the imme- 
diate practical effects of a division of the 
school funds among the different religious 
denominations and of a consignment to 
them of the province of secular education. 
The principle of division will recognize—at 
least, on its first trial—the class of indiffer- 
ent people, as well as the class of disbe- 
lievers in religion, as entitled to their pro 
rata in the distribution. The first occasion 
for collision will be found in the practical 
details of partitioning the funds. The 
school-funds permanently invested and the 
school-funds collected by taxation are 
under the direction of the political power. 
The standard of division and the minute 
regulations necessary for its puplication 
must be adopted by the political power. 
The settlement of these questions will 
necessarily involve long and bitter contro- 
versies. For it is not to be supposed that a 
political body made up of representatives 
from all classes of faiths will agree at once 
upon a simple and just basis of division, 
that will be recognized as such by the ma- 
jority of the community. Then in the ad- 
ministration of the division after the basis 
has been adopted still worse collisions 
impend. Each class of believers will 
become suspicious of partiality in 
the directory who are appointed to 
administer, inasmuch as the members 
of the directory will belong personally 
each tosome one class of believers. In the 
adoption of a basis for division rules must 
be made regarding registration and attend- 
ance of pupils; regarding the qualifications 
of teachers and the tests of the efficiency of 
their instruction; regarding the course of 
study andithe amount and kind of secular 
instruction to be given; regarding the ac- 

commodations furnished to the children in 

the matters of buildings (heating, light, ven- 
tilation, etc.) and apparatus (furniture, 

blackboards, maps, globes, reference-books, 

etc.); regarding the form of reports to be* 
made to inspectors. and the aid and assist- 
ance to be rendered to such inspectors. For 
a just basis of division must take into ac- 
count all of these things and many more, It 
must consider not merely the number of 
children enrolled, but the actual attendance 
of each and the length of daily session ‘as 
well as number of days attended. It must 
consider the of pupils; for instruc j 
costs less and is comparatively less valuab 
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in infancy than in maturer years. The lit- 
erary qualifications of teachers can be ascer- 
tained only by examination, conducted by 
government inspectors; and their qualifica- 
tions as to discipline and instruction only 
by inspection of their actual work in 
school. To distribute public money to 
poorly-taught schools or to schools in 
which secular instruction has been dwarfed 
and pushed aside for religious instruction, 
would afford just cause of complaint on 
the part of those who have furnished good 
instruction in kind and amount in the secu- 
lar branches. The obvious necessity of 
appointing government inspectors over 
these parochial schools, and of giving them 
authority to examine teachers, nt cer- 
tificates, and prescribe standards of in- 
struction and discipline, gives occasion for 
constant conflict between the civil power 
and the various religious castes. What- 
ever a strong denomination chooses to con- 
sider unjust interference or discrimination 
will be resented, and a powerful influence 
will be brought to bear on the government 
through their representatives to modify it. 
A government elected by a popular vote is 
ill-calculated to withstand such pressure, 
and can do it only by means of the crea- 
tion of sectarian bias among the members 
of the’ opposition. A defeat of one sect at 
this time in the government would bring 
about renewed effort at the next popular 
election at the polls. Religious animus 
mingling with political animus would make 
partisan intensity very bitter. The history 
of Florence may be profitably studied on 
this point.—Wwm. T. ee in ‘ The At- 
lantie” for August. 


ee 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


WHEN the unhappy, bloody, fiery, heart- 
broken Mary died everybody was glad. 
Was there ever so sad a thing? Instead of 
weeping, the people rang joy-bells and lit 
bonfires to show their delight. How glad 
they were to be rid of her! And not much 
wonder. The name of Elizabeth rang joy- 
fully through the London streets and over 
all England as soon as the breath was gone 
out of her sister’s worn and suffering frame. 
Elizabeth was twenty-five. It has been the 
fashion to speak of her as old and ugly, just 
as it has been the fashion to speak of her 
cousin Mary, the Queen of Scots, as beauti- 
ful; but, in reality, these two queens were 
like each. other. I suppose Mary Stuart 
must have had more natural fascination 
than Elizabeth possessed; but, though you 
may be surprised to hear it, her features, 
according to her portraits, were very like 
those of the English queen, who was a hand- 
some and splendid princess, with imperi- 
ous, delightful manners, frank and gra- 
cious, though easily angered and passion- 
ate, and the most popular of all English sov- 
ereigns. History is not fond of this great 
woman, and much ill has been spoken of 
her, and she did many cruel and terrible 
things, and probably shed much more blood 
in her long reign than Bloody Mary did in 
her short one. But the people always loved 
Elizabeth—loved her at the beginning and 
loved her to the end. This might be quite 
unreasonable; but still it was the fact. All 
that Mary did has been judged hardly, and 
almost all that Elizabeth did has been 
judged favorably. Such injustices are not 
unusual. They occur still, every day. 

Elizabeth wasas fond of pageantry as her 
father. Wherever she went it was in state, 
making ‘‘ progresses” everywhere—a slow 
manner of traveling; but very amusing for 
the people, you may be sure, who thus had 
so many fine shows provided for them, 
such as we have no chance of nowadays. 
At Eton (which, as I have already told you, 
is close to Windsor), the boys and the mas- 
ters all came out and made Latin speeches 
to her and presented her with books full of 
verses, all beautifully written out in Greek 
and Latin, for which you may suppose all 
the sixth form had been cudgeling their 
brains for weeks before, and in which the 
praises of the great Elizabeth were sung till 
words could go no further. Probably the 
fine ladies and the fine gentlemen were 
often tired of those speeches; but Elizabeth, 
who was herself a great scholar, listened to 
them all, and now and then would find out 
a false quantity and criticise the Latin.— 
Mrs. OLIPHANT, in ‘‘St. Nicholas.” 
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MUSIC AND MANNERS AT THE EX- 
HIBITION. 


THERE are causes of irritation enough 
besides the fountains, the overheard ques- 
tions and comments of visitors, and other 
provocations, which affect one very differ- 
ently at the beginning and at the end of a 
long day’s looking. I have been unable to 
discover whether there is a stated time for 
music, or whether some melodious yet 
diabolic influence impels the performers at 
one and the same moment to rush to their 
different stools, so that, as one listens 
absently but with pleasure to the organ 
rolling out the overture to the Huguenots, 
the ear is tormented as by a gust with the 
persistence of “Tl per esser Felice 
from a thin piano (it may be the richest 
Steinway or Chickering ever manufactured, 
but poor as heard against the, sonority of 
the grander inne and, moving off to 
‘be out of reach of this, one comes within 








the range of another organ, and the soul 
swells = sinks with the chords of the 
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funeral march from Beethoven’s Sonata 
Eroica. Gradually the notes of the garden- 
duet from Faust steal through the sub- 
lime sorrow of: the 7dament for a hero, 
and, disgraceful to say, it is not intol- 
erable; but when “motives” from Martha 
begin to come in at the other ear Babel 
and Bedlam get possession of the senses 
and brain, and one takes to flight. All 
around are fellow country-folk from every 
part of our wide land—sdme looking 
at particular things, others at things in 
general, a great number only at the people. 
Other signs apart, they can be classified by 
their views of the Exhibition. The New 
Yorkers could have done it so much better. 
The Bostonians would not have done it at 
all. The real admirers are the Southern- 
ers and Westerners, But in their particu- 
lar remarks all betray one weakness—which 
may be inherent to human nature, but 
which I have observed as a characteristic of 
my country-people—the inability to believe 
that what is new to one’s self is not new to 
everybody else. It is confounding to wit- 
ness the fatuity with which persons whose 
ignorance might lead them to suspect that 
others knew more than they, or those whose 
intelligence and information must have 
convinced them of it, will announce well- 
known facts as discoveries of their own. I 
know few Americans who are not capable 
of astonishing a Japanese with an account 
of the practice of hurikari.—‘‘ Atlantic 
Monthly” for August. 





RULES OF THE ROAD. 


WHAT man would be wise, let him drink of the 
river 
That bears on its waters the record of Time ; 
A message to him every wave can deliver 
To teach him to creep till he knows how to 


climb. 
Who heeds not Experience, trust him not ; tell 
him 
The scope of one mind can but trifles achieve ; 
The weakest who draws from the mine will ex- 
cel him— 
The strength of mankind is the wisdom they 
leave. 


For peace do not hope; to be just you must 
break it. 
Still work for the minute, and not for the year. 
When honor comes to you, be ready to take it; 
But reach not to seize it before it is near. 
Be silent and safe ; silence never betrays you. 
Be true to your word and your work and your 


friend. 
Put least trust in him who is foremost to praise 
Nor Pe on of a day till it draw to the end. 
Stand erect in the vale, nor exult on the moun- 
Take ite with a sigh; most men give to be 
‘Thad isa heartache, ‘‘I have’ is a foun- 


tain ; 
Youw’re worth what you saved. not the million 
you made. 
Trust toil, not intent, or your plans will mis- 
carry ; 
Your wife keep a sweetheart, instead of a 
tease; 
Rule children by reason, not rod ; and, mind, 
marry 
Your girl when you can and your boy when 
you please. 


Steer straight as the wind will allow, but be 
ready 
To veer just a point to let travelers pass. 
Each sees his own star; a stiff course is too 


steady 
When this one to Meeting goes, that one to 


Mass. 
Our stream’s not so wide but two arches may 
span it— 

Good Neighbor and Citizen ; these for a code 
And this truth in sight—every man on the 
planet ‘ 

Has just as much right as yourself to the 

road. 
—JOHN BoYLe O'REILLY, in ‘The Pilot.” 


SO — ——— 


THE PARIS CABMEN. 


In France pedestrians have no rights 
which drivers are bound to respect. Prob- 
ably in ancient times, when the aristocracy 
clattered through the streets in their lum- 
bering coaches and ‘‘the people” were but 
hinds, it mattered nothing that a hind or 
two should be knocked down in the streets, 
except that it was a source of annoyance 
to the carriage-folk. So the law was or- 
dained which remains to-day, although 
France is a republic, and which makes it 
no offense to run over a pedestrian. Nay, 
you are liable to be fined yourself for your 
lack of agility in not getting out of the 
way. Cabby presumes on this in a manner 
which is to the last degree aggravating to 
Americans. He bellows “Hey!” at you in 
a tone the most brutal and insulting if you 
do not scamper from before his joggin 
beast, as it steals upon you on the seat | 
asphalt pavement; and not infrequently he 
will turn quite round on his seat to hurl at 
you contemptuous epithets. ‘‘ Ah ca!” he 
will snort, his face wrinkled with disgust, 
and his head drawn to one side as if with 
some contortive fit.' ‘‘One sees thou hast 
no breeding, thou! But at least make some 
effort to learn a decent regard for the rights 
of others, now that thou art ina land of 
civilization at last!” ‘Withvall his want of 
alacrity, it is not coacher’s tongue which 
can be charged with slowness. 

Yet, with all his faults, the Paris coacher 
does not inspire that well-grounded detest: 
ation which follows his race in American 
towns. You do not haté this amusing 





FRE INDEPENDENT. _ 


compound of stupidity, irascibility, and 
eccentricity, in spite: Tt his 8. ‘He 
makes you laugh inthe same instant that 
he makes you angry, Sometimes he # 
develop into ‘a most engaging specimen of 
a bon enfant after long acquaintance. 
There was a good fellow of this sort among 
the coachers of a certain stand in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, where I resided one 
autumn, who learned to watch for'my com- 
ing, and would greet me with such de- 
lighted grins, such overjoyed nods of wel- 
come, as *twere heartless to suspect of hav- 
ing their inspiration in a base desire for 
pecuniary profit. He had a dog—a very 
wag and jolly companion of a dog—big, 
white, shaggy, with long ears and a mouth 
ever open with an expression of broadest 
laughter; and it-was .coacher’s delight to 
have this dog on the box by his side when 
we would go for a drive in the Avenue des 
Champs Elysées. My wife dislikes dogs; 
but it was impossible to wish this jolly dog 
away, and, in fact, we grew to feel our turn- 
out incomplete without our canine friend 
perched up in front, his long tail forever 
wagging, his mouth forever grinning, and 
his head from time to time turning about, 
that he might look at us where we sat and 
make sure we were enjoying our drive. 
But never did coacher presume to take his 
dog along until he had taken off his hat and 
asked the formal question: ‘‘ Will it be 
agreeable to madame that my Loulou should 
promenade himself in the carriage with us 
this fine day?”—Wiet Sikes, in ‘“‘ The 
Galazy” for July. 





THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


WE are, most of us, familiar with the 
well-known engraving entitled ‘‘ The First 
Prayer in Congress,” but few persons have 
ever seen that prayer. It has occurred to 
to me that,as Revolutionary relics are in 
great demand at this time, many would be 
interested in seeing this historical curiosity. 
In Thatcher's Military Journal, under the 
date of December, 1777, is found a note con- 
taining the identical ‘‘ First Prayer in Con- 
gress,” made by the Rev. David Buche, 
D.D., an Episcopal clergyman, and I think 
at the time rector of Christ Church, Phil- 
adelphia. I take pleasure in sending you 
the subjoined copy: 

‘*O Lord, our Heavenly Fethee high and 
mighty king of kings and lord of lords, who 
dost from thy throne behold all the dwellers 
of the earth, and reignest with power su- 

preme and uncontrollable over the king- 
| doms, empires, and governments, look 
down in mercy, we beseech thee, on these 
American states, who have fled to thee 
from the rod of the oppressor and thrown 
themselves on thy gracious protection. 
Desiring to be henceforth only depend- 
ent on thee, to thee have they appealed 
for the righteousness of their cause; to 
thee do they now look P for that 
countenance and support which thow alone 
canst give. Take them, therefore, Heav- 
enly Father, under they nurturing care; 

ive them wisdom in council and valor in 
the field. Defeat the malicious designs of 
our adversaries, convince them of the un- 
righteousness of their cause; and, if they 
still persist in their sanguinarv purpose, 
oh! Jet. the voice of thy unerring justice, 
sounding in their hearts, constrain them to 
drop the weapons of war in their unnerved 
hands in the day of battle. . Be thou pres; 
ent, O God of wisdom, and direct: the coun- 
cils of this honorable assembly; enable 
them to settle things on the best and surest 
foundation, that the scene of blood may be 
speedily closed; that order, harmony, and 
peace may be restored, and truth and just- 
ice, religion and piety prevail and flourish 
among the people. feeures the health of 
their bodies and the vigor of their minds; 
shower down on them and the millious 
they here represent such temporal blessi 

as thou seest expedient for them in this 
world and crown them with everlasting 
glory in the world to come. All this we 
ask in the name and through the merits of 
Jesus Christ, thy Son, our Saviour, Amen.” 
— Utica Herald. 








Two Is. 


You sometimes see a man who has but 
one eye. He looks, of courge, at. every- 
thing from but a single point of view. He 
cannot tell, when he looks at an object, 
whether it is really what it seems, or 
whether it is merely a skillful representa- 
tion on a flat surface, appearing to stand 
out. But when one has another eye all is 
changed. By the aid of his other I ‘he is 
in two places at once. He takes in both 
sides of the matter. He can tell .what, is 
flat from what isn’t. 

Now every man—and the minister above 
all other men—needs two eyes, néeds his 
own I and another I. Suppose he have 
but one. Then he has no one to correct 
the errors of his spiritual vision, and he 
sees everything as it isn’t. Or suppose, 
which amounts to the same thing, that he 
has another I that isn’t ano at 
is merely the reflection and echo of him- 
self. Then the only effect is that his errors 
and his self-sufficiency are multiplied by 2. 
—— the minister preaches a sermon, 
and suppose that his other I (or she who 
should be his othér eye) sits in speechless 
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icism—suppose all this, and pray how is he 
going ever to know the difference between 
what is flat and what isn’t? 
And ‘this is but one: illustration. The 
same thing of all his acts.and words, He 
needs some one who will be one with him 
in affection, in' sympathy, in interest, while 
et she is another in power of independent 
lodetnant and taste. She must be so far 
outside of his ambitions, prejudices, fears 
as to be able to see everything that affects 
him inaclear light. They must be two, 
not one. The minister, my dear young 
brethren, must be a two Id man, not a one 
eyed. He must have not only an ego, but 
an alter .ego.—Tae Rev. L. PHILetus 
Dosss, D.D., in ‘‘ The National Baptist.” 
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JOHN GILPIN. 


Lapy AUvsTIN one evening told Cowper 
the story of ‘‘ John Gilpin,” which, as told 
by her, tickled his fancy so much that he 
was kept awake by fits of laughter durin 





great part of the night after hearing it, an 

must needs turnit into a ballad when he 
got up. Mrs. Unwin’s son sent it to the 
public advertiser, where it appeared with- 
out an author’s name. John Henderson, an 
actor from Bath, who took the London 
play goers by storm in 1777 as Sbylock, 

Tamlet, and Falstaff, was then giving 
readings at the Freemasons’ Tavern. He 
had succeeded almost to Garrick’s fame. 
His feeling was so true, his voice so flex- 
ible that Mrs. Siddons and John Kemble 
often went to hear him read. Henderson, 
finding ‘‘ John Gilpin” in print, but not yet 
famous, chose it for recitation. Mrs. Sid- 
dons heard it with delight and in the spring 
of 1785 its success was the event of the 
season.» It» was reprinted in many forms 
and talked of in all circles; prints of “‘ John 
Gilpin” were familiar in shop-windows; and, 
Cowper, who was finishing the ‘‘Task,” 
felt that his: more serious. work would be 
helped if it were published with this ‘‘ John 
Gilpin” as an avowed piece by the same 
author. 

a ——— 

A MINISTER’s wife once asked the late Dr 
Eadie, in company, how he became attached to 
the Secession Church, when his father was a 
member of the Relief. ‘‘Oh!” said the Doctor, 
““T can easily explain that. Some of the chil- 
dren went with my father and some went with 
my mother; but my father took nothing in his 
pocket for the ‘interval,’ while my mother 
always took bread and cheese. So I went with 
the bread and cheese.” 








Children’s Lives Sayed for 50 Cents.—Every 


TOBIAS’S VENETIAN LINIMENT, warranted for 29 
ears and never a bottle returned. It also cures 
Diarrhea, Dysen . Colic, Sore Throat, Cuts, 
Burns, and External Pains. Sold by the Druggists. 
Depot, 10 Park Place, New York. 
2” Great Cough Remedy. Dr, Tobias’s Pulmonic 
Life Syrup. 


Leamon’s Dyes Color Silks. 
Leamon’s Dyes Color Woolens. 


Leamon’'s Dyes Color Cottons. 


Splendidly adapted for all kinds ef fancy work. 
They make the best and cheapest Inks. 

i ferr sell them. A book giving full and ex- 
plicit 4 rections Will be sent to any one by addressing 
t packaa e of apy color will be 

o 


ent pocepand on recat cents 
n ) n je 
“a WLLs, RICHARDSON & ©O., Burlington, Vt. 


ADJUSTABLE BOSOM PAD. 


gE 





















d; perfect shape; 
= not bncals nor. getoutof << 3 gives pesfpct sat- 

: ery ri 3 c - 
dorsentétite} ‘ Bi 2+ healthy, one Tak Matted 
¥ Lo Soo. show as, si Br dees. 
Fatlosy A Hedson Sc Now Yor. BO. Box 200. 


ONE DOLLAR 
PRINTING PRESS, 


Five Adjustable Serews. Weight, 4 Ibs. 
Send Stamps fer List of Cards & Type 
ISli CITY WPE CO., 59 AR 





case of Croup can be cured when first taken by Dr. | 





wees) HEALTH AND 
meni HAPPINESS 
for Millions of Unhappy Invalids. 


No external remedy for fifty years has created for 
itself so widespread a popularity in so short a time 
as Collins’s Voltaic Electric Plaster. And de- 
servedy so, for no remedy has been so successful in 
the cure of L 8 Weakness, Numb- 
ness, and Nervous Pains and Aches. A single trial 
is convincing. 2% cents everywhere. Mailed on re- 
ceiptof price by 


WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. 
EVERY ONE SHOULD SEE THE DISPLAY OF 
Waltham Watches 
in the Main Building at the Centennial. Also 


WATCHMAKING BY MACHINERY 
in actual operation in Machinery Hall, close by the 
great engine. 


Prices of WALTHAM WATCHES, through recent 
reductions, are lower than ever before and lower 
than ever was thought possible. 


ROBBINS & APPLETON, 


GENERAL AGENTS, No. 1 BOND ST., NEW YORK 


UBY & Hy EARL 


cS GEO axe 


Surface-Burning Wi Self Feoding 
FURNACES 


FULLER, WARREN & C0., 


236 Water Street, NEW YORK. 


HOLMAN’S 
Fever and Agne and Liver Pad 


CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE, SIMPLY 
BY ABSORPTION. 














" The Best Liver Regulator in the World. 








The only true cure 
for, and preventive 
of malaria, in all its 
forms : 


None _ genuine 
_\, without the Trade- 
*.\ Mark and Signature 
‘\ of the Inventor on 
‘y the wrapper. 
| Ask your druggist 
* for it. For Certifi- 
‘| cates read little blue 
book, Hnemy in. the 
TxavE-Mark. Air. a 
WM. F. KIDDER & €O., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 83 John Street, N. ¥. 


Sent by mail on receipt of $2, 





Greatly Improved! Lined 
leather ends. No friction. 
For real. merit the best and 
cheapest Brace made. 
Gives health and vigor to 
the system by preserving 
an erect form. 1 by 
ShouldersBtace Compe 
= ere! 0) 
m7 g 3, Cleveland, Ghio. "Bena 
| 4 Hy $0 and chest measure. 
tz Ask for Pratt’s New 
Brace. 


Amateur Workers 


can find everything they desire in 


RARE AND FANCY wooDs/~ 


and four books of . 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS. 
Send 8c. somp foe our new and en ed catalogue 
and price-list (fourth edition just issued) to 
CEO. W. READ & CO., 
186 to 200 Lewis St., foot of 5th to 6th sts., E.R., N.Y, 


DID YOU TRY THE BICE-FLOUR 


Pao Soap? If ey 4. Se 4 is aly did 
‘or summer use—mild, wholesome, e - 
to othe naturel 








rad, eat omg tare ante 
oll which exudes trom . 2: 
Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO. Boston. 





BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have me rough and zed and Ladies’ Travel- 
Bags which look so old rusty that they are 
as ed to carry them look just. as good as new. It 
will not rub off orsmut when wet. Softens the leather. 


No jee will be without it after one trial, Beware. 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale everywhere. 








8B. F. BROWN & ©0.. Boston. 





', NEW YORK. P. 0. BOX 1551 


el ss 





admiration, feeling that he is the greatest 
man in the world and that he is above crit- 


Address, DR. S. B, COLLINS, La Porte, Indiana, 
For Quarterly Magazine, and Test of Time--Sent Free. 
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Fusurance, 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


Dunrne 1875 of the life companies doing 
business in New York no less than 90,229 
life policies, covering $222,678,149 in 
amount of life insurance, were terminated 
by lapse and surrender; while the total 
number issued, including paid-ups, not 
taken, changes, etc., only equaled 133,095, 
insuring $299,276,337. This shows that a 
number equal to 67 per cent. of all policies 
issued during 1875, at a cost for expenses of 
management of $14,492,656.44, were lost 
through lapse and surrender. 

Including all those terminated by death, 
expiring, change, and not taken, the total 


terminations equaled 129,404, insuring 


$319,372,675—an amount $20,096,338 in ex- 
cess of all new risks issued. 

The total premium income, cash and 
note, was $83,788,511.35; while the total 
expenditures were $79,982,466.35, of which 
$17,900,605.28 was paid out for dividends, 
cash and note, to policyholders, or about 
23 per cent. 

The total premium reserve, New York 
standard, on the 774,625 policies in force 
January ist, 1876, was $334,120,170, or an 
average of $431.33 to each policy. If the 
90,229 policies terminated by lapse and sur- 
render in 1875 were of average value, their 
total value would be. $38,918,474.57. In- 
asmuch as the average amount of each 
policy in force is $2,481 and of those ter- 
minated by death and lapse $2,467 (only a 
slight difference), it would seem fair to 
infer that the average reserve or value of 
each policy terminated by lapse and sur- 
render was about 431.38—same as those 
remaining. 

The total amount paid, cash and note, 
as the value of all lapsed and surrendered 
policies was $20,414,573.78, or about 52 
per cent. of the aggregate reserve, assum- 
ing them to have been of average value of 
those remaining. This shows a loss of 
$18,493, 900.84 to the retiring policyholders, 
to the corresponding gain of those remain- 
ing, a corresponding increase of their div- 
idend fund; and yet, as stated, the total 
dividends returned was only 17,900,605.45, 
an amount $603,295.39 less than the with- 
_ values on lapsed and surrendered pol 
cies. 


REPORT OF THE INSURANCE 
PATROL. 


THE annual report of the Committee on 
Fire Patrol to the New York Board of 
Underwriters, for the year 1876, contains 
many features of interest to insurance men. 
Special care has been given to the Broadway 
fire of February, tabular statements having 
been prepared, which exhibit the aggregate 
insurance and loss of occupants and under- 
writers in detail, the aggregate loss on each 
building, and the relative proportion be- 
tween buildings and contents. The lith- 
ographic plan of the situation of the build- 
ings and the names of occupants should be 
compared with the tables and will furnish 
a comprehensive history. Several singular 
facts appear respecting the frequency of 
fire on certain premises. From an index 
record of New York City fires for seven 
years it appears that fires have occurred in 
525 buildings on two occasions; 101 build- 
ings, three occasions; 18 buildings, four 
occasions; 4 buildings, five occasions; 1 
building, six occasions; 2 buildings, seven 
occasions; and 1 building, eight occasions. 
The Committee in this, as in former reports, 
call attention to the great difference in per- 
centage of loss as between buildings and 
contents. The year just closed does not 
present anything more favorable than its 
predecessor, but the contrary—say 9 per 
cent. on buildings to 36 per cent. on con- 
tents. The Committee have given some con 
sideration to an extension of the patrol 
service beyond the present limit of Fifty- 
ninth Street. The expenditures for patrol 


purposes amounted to $88,730. 
= I 


NATIONAL LIFE. 


Tue National Life Insurance Company, 
which was chartered by Congress, with a 
capital of $1,000,000, and once had its prin- 
cipal office on Broadway in this city, now 
has its headquarters in o; and, judg- 
— the statement of its affairs recently 
published, we should say that it was ina 
very successful condition. Its reorganiza- 











~ THE INDEPENDENT} 
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tion and transfer to Chicago seem to have 
worked admirably well, and it takes its 
re among the stable and best-managed 

ife Companies in the country. Its new pres- 
ident, Mr. Emerson W. Peet, the vice-pres- 
ident, Mr. J. Alder Ellis, and Mr. John M. 
Butler, the secretary, are thoroughly compe- 
tent for their positions and have gained the 
confidence of the — by their intelligence 
and discretion. These officers are well sup- 
ported by one of the most able and efficient 
boards of directors that any Western com- 
pany can boast of, and we know of none 
at the East that can be regarded as their 
superiors. It appears from the statement 
of the condition of the National that the 
sum of death cleims paid during the past 
six months was $110,982. The amount of 
death claims, matured endowments, annui- 
ties, and surrenders paid since the organ- 
ization of the Company, in 1868, was 
$2,071,058. The total assets of the Com- 
pany on July ist, 1876, were $3,809,767, and 
the liabilities to policyholders of every 
description were but $2,489,815, leaving a 
clear surplus of $1,319,952. The pre- 
miums charged by the National are very 
low and the general principles of the Com- 
pany are such as to secure to the policy as 
a a perfectly safe investment as pos- 
sible. 





THE Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., and the 
Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 
of New York have been admitted to do 
business in Connecticut. 


INSURANCE. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE U. S. OF A., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Cash Capital, Full Paid - « $1,000,000. 


Chartered by Special] Act of Congress. 











Total Assets, Actual Cash 
OR ke snndeivne<ecdepannebnine tee $3,809,767 11 
Total Liabilities, July 1,1876. 2,489,815 09 


Surplus, being Security Addi- 
tional te the Reserve.......... $1,319,952 02 
Total Income tor the Six 


Months ending July ist...... 467,215 64 
Total Disbursements for the 
Six Months... ....---...5+-...5 347,195 78 


Paid for Death-Claims, Ma- 
tured Endowments, Annui- 
ties, and Surrenders since 
the Organization of the Com- 
pany, August, 1868...........$2,071,058 36 


RATIO OF ASSETS TO LIABILITIES, 
153 PER CENT. 


Perfect Indemnity at Low Rates of 
Premium with Definite Contracts. 
EMERSON W. PEET, 
President and Actuary. 
SAMUEL M. NICKERSON, 
Ch’n Finance Committee. 
J. ALDER ELLIS, Vice-President. 
JOHN M. BUTLER, Secretary. 
BRANCH OFFICE OF THE COMPANY, 
157 to 168 La Salle St., Chicago, Ill., 
(where the business of the company is transacted). 
ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 








‘ONIGQTING TWININILNOO 





J.P. ROGERS, Secretary. L.W. FROST President. 





SPRINGFIELD 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS 


ACHUSETTS. 

Policies issued on ,$600,0¢ only. 
a ’ $23, 

Cash Assets, Jan. 1st, 1 ~ 

Outstan a 7 wwe fr ri PORTE 

SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary, 

ANDREW J. WRIGHT, Treasurer. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, CHICAGO, ILL., 
A. J. HARDING, General Agent. 





TWENTY-SIXTH 


Annual Report 


OF THE 


CHARTER OAK 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





HARTFORD, CONN., 


INCORPORATED IN 1850. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


RECEIPTS - - = + $3,736,483 94 
DISBURSEMENTS - - 2,644,487 96 
ASSETS - - - - = 18,942,448 69 
LIABILITIES- - += = 12,487,866 00 
SURPLUS - - = = = 1,454,577 69 








OFFICERS: 
E. R. WIGGIN, President. 


8. H. WHITE, Vice-President and Treasurer. 
A. H. DILLON, Jr., 2d Vice-President. 
HALSEY STEVENS, Secretary. 
WM. L. SQUIRE, Assistant Secretary. 


Hartford : 
Accident 


Insurance Company. 
Cash Canital - - $200,000. 


oe 


GEO. B. LESTER, President. 





Insures against Death by Accident and grants In- 
demnity for loss of time by totally disabling injuries. 


Parties visiting the 


CENTENNIAL, 
SEASIDE, or 
MOUNTAINS 


should provide against accident by the purchase of 
a policy or ticketin this Company. And those who 
stay at home ought certainly to insure. In short, no 
one should be without a policy in The Hartford 
Accident. 


PREMIUMS. 


For YEARLY PoLicies, from $5.00 to $25.00 
for each $1,000 insured, classified according to the 
occupation of the applicant. 

For SHORT TERM TICKETS, running from one to 
thirty days, insuring $3,000 in EvENT OF DEATH, 
or$15.00 WEEKLY INDEMNITY for totally disabling 
injuries, 25 CENTS PER DAY forany number of 
days under thirty. Thirty-Day Tickets, $5.00. 

The cost is trifling,and if you don’t meet with an 
accident yourself you simply contribute your mite in 
aid of those who do. 


Applications can be made for Insurance to the 
Company or to its Agents. 





AGENTS in all the principal towns and cities of 
the Northern States. 


L. H. BRAINARD, Sec’y. 
I. T. STODDARD, Sup’t of Agencies. 





[August 8, 1876, 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY; 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan Ist, 1875...,......s0000 seeeee $24,735,084 74 
INCOME. 
Premiums,,.....++..+++.87,999,991 39 
Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 
Total... cocssiscccesscaddess Rene 0.$34,306,920 82 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 


Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 





Dividend on capital.... 7,000 00 
State, county and 
city taxes...... 
Commissions. 
Expenses...... $6,629,289 95 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875... .........45 $27,677,630 
ASSETS. 
Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,951 88 
Real estate in New 
York and Boston and 
purchased under 
foreclosure..,........ 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 
and stocks authorized 
by the laws of the 
State of New York.. 4,332,442 96 
State stocks............ 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
MOM adc bdecsteccaded 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
OGD. 5 accosscces eee 37,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 51 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
SO Sn ee 237,409 79— $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 12 
interest and rents due 
and accrued.......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 0— 1,361,458 83 


Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.829,039,089 70 
Total liabilities, including reserve 

for reinsurance of existing poli- 

eee Pete eee tee Serre tonner 


24,523,170 


Total surplus te policyhold- 
ee eo $4,515,919 42 
New business in 
1875, 83583 
policies, assur- 
Sle stessacantssee $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
risks. 


From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 the 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu- 
tion to surplus. 

The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS 
5G. VAN CiSi,'{ Actuaries. 


We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detail the assets, its, and busi of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 
BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | Speci, Committee 
JAMES M. HALSTED, tector, 2 i ~_ 
HENRY 8. TERBELL, examine the as- 


sets and accounts 
at the close of the 
year. 





THOMAS A. CUMMINS, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES. 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRY M.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G@. LAMBERT.BENJ. WILLIAMSON. 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN, 
HENRY F. S8PAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY 8.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS. 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 
CYRUS W. FIELD. 
GEORGE H. STUART. 
JOHN J. DONALDSON. 
JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F. RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, JR 


DOLPH. JOHN J. M’COOK. . 
ALANSON TRASK. THEODORE WESTON. 
JOHN T. MOORE. ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 

' JOHN SLOANE. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, Secretary. 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Ase’t Secretary. 
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UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


THE onlaraL JOINT STOCK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF THE UNITED =< _— 


AM W. 

HENRY J. EURBER, Vice-President. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY 

EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M. D., Medical iner. 


1825. 1875. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


CASH CAPITAL, - $400, 000.00 
ASSETS, 1,533,635. on 


wo. G. CROWELL, Sec. JOHN DEVEREUX. Pres 


CONTINENTAL 


(FIRE) 


INSURANCE CoO., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 


and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 








Cash Capital........s.seseeseseeees o+e-1,000,000 00 
Guaranty Surplus Fund.....,.-+-.00. 300,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,,,,.....0++-+++ 300,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,,....++..0. 951,427 42 


Undivided Surplus, held for all 


claims againstthe Company... 293,738 22 


Total Assets, January 10th, 1876..... $2,845,165 64 





GEO. T. HOPE, Pres. H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen.Ag’t. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANGE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 





144 & 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 


RICHARD A. McCURPY, 
Vice-President, 
J. M. Stuart, Secretary, 
W. H. C. Bartierr, Actuary. 





PHENIZ 


insurance Company, 


OFFICES: 

WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH BUILD’G, 
Broadway, Cor. Dey St., N. Y¥, 
BROOKLYN, 1% and 14 COURT a oe 
BROOKLYN, E. D., 98 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY Ist, 1876. 


PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-Pres. 
Capital........... ddgadheccevessaseecesacasctuces $1,000,000 00 
Gross Surplus,........0-se00« Doewicdccscdsoned 1,649,958 77 
Gross Assets.........+. GebecBecedd $2,549.958 77 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw York, January 24th, 1876. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
‘airs onthe 31st December, 1875: 
Premiums received by Marine Risks from 


1st Janu: 1875, to December, 1875. $5,840,021 88 
Premiums on Policies not marked off 1st 


APs Wes cchocccsicoccdesccedsccpedccece 2,455,372 87 
Total amount of Marine Premiums........ $8,295,394 75 





a ge how been gust he ve) life 
Marine Risks. 


rr marked off from lst porch 
5, to Slat Decem 


DOF, 1875 ......-ececeee $6,123,134 68 
Losses paid during the same period...... ee $2,712,068 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,47733 


Daited. ted Hiaiae an has m™ Bato "of Now York. 


ks and od other wine... 544,200 3) 
Real Estate and Bonds and md latins di ° 000 
Interest and sundry notes and due 
the Company, “ Liesasdehboh 454,087 92 
Premium Notes and Receivable je coece 2,076,360 50 
fim Bank......... cesccscreccesccescncscess 402 40 
Total Amount of Assets......... $16,019,940 82 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of pay it and led. Upon certifie 
cateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Slst December, 1875, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 4th of April next, 

By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 

H. WEB 
defady te DENNIB, GORDON W. BURN 
yin Natoor CHARLES P. BUKDETT 
LEWIS CUR’ RANCIS SKIDDY 


H. SUSSELL, R ROB’T B. MINTURN 
LOWRLL LE HOLBROOK, CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
AMES BRY 
DANIEL B ities JAMES G. DE FO! 
Terres LOW CHAS. D. EVERIO. 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, AM T. SAC ; 
MAS F. YOUNGS, HORACH GRA 

ay BAN oan wenlorn 
JOHN DAE WLETT, SAMUE 


HUTCHINSON 
J. D. JONES, prt 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 


STEEL ENGRAVING 


—oFr— 


Charles Sumner 


SENT FOR ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER TO 
THE INDEPENDENT AND 


$3.50. 
Address 


HENRY C. BOWEN, Publisher, 
251 Broadway, N. ¥. City 








“HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 1385 BROADWAY. 


FORTY -SIXTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, showing the 


Cash Capital - -* = -* = = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance -. - 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends ie 


Net Surplus - - 
Total Assets 

Cash in Banks.... ............... -- 

United States Stocks 

Bank Stocks. 

State and City Bonds, 

Interest due on ist 


Balance in hands of Age Xgsats. 
Bills Receivable 





SOO Pe weet ee ceeetetteseseesesese® *essesseet® 


SPR OOMTOSE HOO Re ecerese test tersesseees?® 


E cae — Secretaries. 





dition of the Company on the first day of July, 1876. 


- - = = = = 3,000,000 00 
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958,368 71 





$6,051,716 84 


Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on isa Estate, worth $4,820,000. 


Loans on Stocks, pa —— weer on demand (market value of Securities $547,050.00)... 
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THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF 


45. 
76. 


SUCCESSFUL BUSINESS. 


THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 
PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


ey 





Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 


ae 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


——o0-———_ 
This Company Issues all Desirable Formsof Life Insurance, on Practica 


Plans and most Favorable Terms: 
ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 


LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 








0 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRISFRANELIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A.BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS, 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, 4H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 


{SAAC C. KENDALL, 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, LOOMIS L. WHITE, 
JOHN MAIRS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


WILLIAM BARTON, 


Vice=-President and Actuary. 


The New York Life Insurance Company 
completed its thirty-first year January Ist, 


1876. At that time its mIsTORY AND CON- 


DITION were, in brief and in round num- 
bers, as follows: 


Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 
Premium Receipts...............-. $62,000,000 
Death-Claims Paid................. 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums 

ROM d a cxdckddeacknceun Uexine cus 19,000,000 
Number of Policies in Force....... 45,000 


Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 
Cash Assets........ceceeesecccecee 31,000,000 
Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 

boy State ES EO 5,500,000 


Business, 1875. 
New Policies Insured............. ° 7,000 


Amount Insured.................- $22,000,000 
Total Income. 3... 2. cccescccccescce 8,000,000 
Interest Receipts...............000 1,870,000 


Death-Claims Paid................. . 1,525,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums 


C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 


J. F. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 


If you want Life Insurance, investigate 
the claims of this Company to your confi- 
dence and support, as its systems are based 
upon and consistent with best business 
principles, and are famous for their com- 
plete adaptability to the requirements of 
the age. 


THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 


originated by this Company in 1860, has 
been adopted by every company in the 
United States, and its 


“TONTINE 
INVESTMENT 
POLICY” 


has received the unqualified endorsement 
of distinguished actuaries and the approval 
of the ablest business men. It combines, 
in one form, the greatest number of advan 
tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 
It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 





FRR. BEATIN OA aH 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets...........0.s00- 3,300,000 | of Life Insurance. . 
_—_—oO-——_— 


ALL POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE IN Premium Rates in taking the *‘ Tontine Investment”? form. THE 
BENEFITS oF THIS KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING OON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen, 


OR Twenty Years. 


Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 


New York Lire INSURANCE COMPANY, 


—__0———_— 
WANTED! 

Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist- 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
desire to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


‘to the 
HOME 


OFFICE 


OF THE 


scanea | NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


‘Nos. 846 and 


348 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
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Larm and Garde». 


THE FOES OF THE FARM. 





Every one has noticed that the insect world 
is composed of a great number of different 
kinds, ~ But) few persons, ‘however, haye any 
idéa-how vast this number is. Messrs. Kirby 
and Spence have placed the whole number of 
species of insects at 400,000. And when it is 
remembered that a single species will often ap- 
pear in countless millions we will be able to 
understand how the Grops afe so terribly rav- 
aged by these enemies. At first thought it 
would seem impossible to ever bec6me ac- 
quainted with any great number of these little 
animals, ° But by arranging them into classes, 
according to Gertain resemblances, they may be 
studied with ¢omparative ease. 2 

Most leading scientific men agree in dividing 
insects into seven large groups or natural divis- 
ions, called orders, . These are subdivided into 
families, genera, ‘and “species. The first of 
these natural ordefs is called Coleoptera. These 
are popularly known as_ beetles, and haye two 
thick wing-eoyers that meet in a straight line |} 
on the back, and two flimsy ones that fold 
under the covers. They have jaws for cutting. 
The larve are called»grubs, and are generally 
furnished with six true legs, and sometimes a 
prop-leg at the hinder extremity. Transforma- 
tion complete... Many of these are quite injuri- 
ous to cultivated crops, among which we might 
mention the common white grub and the Colo- 
tado potato-beetle. 

The second order (Orthoptera) includes grass- 
hoppers, crickets, cockroaches, etc., all of 
which, except camel crickets, are injurious in 
their habits. These have jaws and *‘ two rather 
thick and opaque upper wings, overlapping a 
little on the back, and two larger thin wings, 
which are folded ia plaits likea fan.’’ A par- 
tial transformation only. 

Order third (Hemoptera), locusts, bugs, plant- 
lice, ete. These insects are furnished with a 
horny beak for suction, and have four wings, 
the two upper ones usually being rather thick 
and opaque at the base, gradually tapering to 
the point, andJie flat on the back. In other 
cases they are of the same thickness through- 
out and “slope on the sides like a roof.’ Trans- 
formations only partial. In both the last- 
named orders the young insect is active and 
resembles the adult, but is destitute of wings. 
Many of this order of insects are very dam- 
aging to vegetation, while various others are 
beneficial, by destroying great numbers of 
noxious insects. 

Order fourth (Neuroptera) is composed of 
dragon flies, May flies, day flies, ant lions, etc. 
They have jaws and four laced or netted wings, 
the hinder ones of which are somewhat larger 
than the front ones. Part of these pass 
through complete, and others only a partial 
transformation. With the exception of wood- 
lice, wood-ticks, and white ants, the insects of 
the order do not eat vegetable matter, and these 
eat only dead or decaying matter. Many of 
them are quite useful in destroying noxious in- 
sects. 

The fifth order (Lepidoptera) consists of but- 
terfliesand moths. ‘Mouth with spiral suck- 
ing tubey wings four, covered with branny 
scales. Transformation complete. The larve 
are catterpillars,and have six true and from 
four to ten fleshy prop-legs.”? These are gen- 
erally quite injurious to vegetation while in 
their larval state, ‘Some of them, however, are 
domestic pests, devouring various articles in 
the larder and wardrobe. 

Order the sixth (Hymenoptera) is composed of 
bees, wasps, sawflies, etc., having jaws, and in 
most species four veined wings, the hinder pair 
of which aresmaller than the others. They are 
also furnished, with a sting or piercer. Trans 
formation complete. .The larve are sluggish- 
like, or resemble maggots, with some that re- 
semble caterpfllars. These insects in their 
adult state live mostly on the honey and pollen 
of flowers. Some of these inthe larval state are 
leaf-eaters, and others bore into plants and eat 
wood; but the larger part of them feed on other 
insects during this period of their lives. 

The seventh and last order (Diptera) consists 
of flies, gnats, mosquitos, etc. ‘‘ Insects with a 
horny or fleshy proboscis, two wings only, and 
two knobbed threads, called balancers or 
poisers, behind the wings. Transformation 
complete. The larve are maggots, without 
feet.”” Comparatively few of these insects are 
injurious to vegetation ; but among those that 
are may be mentioned the gall gnats, which in- 
clude. the wheat-fly. or midge, erroneously 
known as the ‘‘red weevil,” and the Hessian 
fly, which “have proved to be such a terrible 
scourge to the wheat crops of the country. 

These seven orders embrace all kinds of im 
sects, and are in most respects distinct from 
each other, though they are united at various 

by ‘certain resemblances. Some smaller | 

- classes Have ‘been raised to the rank of-orders 
by different men, because of their great ditsim- 

flarity from all others, whité in regard to & few 


opinion as to the proper place to assign them in 
@ classification. Formidable as the list may 
‘seem to the ordinary reader, a little attention to 
the subject will enable the farmer to recognize 
these foes,as well as to apply the means best 
adapted totheir extermination.—L. J.T. in Ohio 
Farmer. 





THE GREENHOUSE. > 


M. MILTON in The Country Gentleman says: 


“The ground in which greenhouse plants are 
set out should be kept clear of weeds. Purs- 
lane, during this and the following months is 
the greatest’ pest in the garden, and, unless de- 
stroyed just as it appears above ground, does 
not grow very large before it flowers and seeds, 
which vegetate and spring up with preat vigor 
ina shorttime. If allowed to get:large before 

the ground is hoed, it should be cleared off and 

‘put in some place where there is no chance of 
the seeds being conveyed back to the soil again. 
I have seen people regretting and wondering 
how so many weeds should always make their 
appearance every season, never thinking that 
the seeds that they annually put into the hog- 
"pen or barn-cellar along with the weeds are 
brought from their resting-place in the spring 
with the manure and placed in the ground, to 
vegetate and annoy the cultivator for the most 
of the season. No weeds with seeds on them 
should be put among manure or any compost 
which is to be used again upon the soil. It is, 
however, easy to keep a garden free of weeds 
by not allowing them to produce more than 
their seed-leaves. It is far easier killing them 
at this stage than at any other time of their 
life, and a person with a hoe can go over more 
ground in one day than he could in a week if 
the weeds are permitted toiget a good hold of 
the ground. During these times of hot weather 
and severe drought a rough surface on the 
ground is less liable to the evil effects of dry- 
ness. than when a hard, smooth suface is left. 
It is a good idea to hoethe ground always after 
a shower, to break up the hard surface gener- 
ally left after rain. 

‘Carnations should be regularly pinched, to 
induce bushy plants, and keep them from pro- 
ducing flower-spikes until the proper time. 

“In the Gardener's Monthly for this month 
mention is made of the few specimen plants to 
be seen growing in greenhouses, and that this 
particular branch of gardening ‘has not kept 
pace with general gardening progress.’ This is 
very true, and visible to every one accustomed 
to visiting the different horticultural exhibitions 
throughout the country, as well as the public 
and private places where large collectiens of 
plants are grown. This is attributable to sev- 
eral causes. Nurserymen and others growing 
plants for sale do not think it ‘pays’ to devote 
the time and space required for growing spec- 
imens of such flowering plants as Stephanotis 
Displadenias, etc. They appear to deem it a 
complete waste of time to grow anything but 
what will sell... There are very few private 
places where gardeners get any encouragement 
to grow specimen plants. They generally have 
plenty and more work than they can accom- 
plish, without having time to spend on any ad- 
ditional labor, ag it takes several years to bring 
to perfection lafge specimens of some of the 
finer kinds of plants.. Gardeners do not know 
when they may.be told that. their services are 
not required any longer ; therefore, they think 
there is but little use of beginning what they 
may not see completed. Besides, some of us 
have exerted our energies and time in getting 
up specimens!for exhibition, and when the @x- 
hibition comes off and premiums are won no 
credit is given to the gardener, and only a grum- 
ble if things did not come up to the owner’s 
expectations. The premiums offered and given 
to gardeners in England and Scotland have 
done more:in producing the fine: specimens of 
plants exhibited at the exhibitions. in those 
countries than all other influences put together. 
Iam aware that there are some places through- 
out the country where gardeners’ services are 
fully appreciated ; but they are few in compar- 
ison.” 








CENTENNIAL FRUITS. 


THE follwing report has been submitted to 
Hon. A. T. Goshorn, Director-General United 
States Centennial Commission : 

Sir:—Since our last report the following 
articles have been placed on exhibition, From 
D. Lambert, Baltimore County, Md., per Mr. 
Chas. Finger, Hayes’s seedling raspberry, a 
good fruit,‘but not materially different from 
well-knowp kinds. 

From R. A. P. Gregg, Aurora, Ind., Gregg 
raspberry, a new seedling of the Black Cap 
class. The berries were &% of an inch in diam- 
eter. . profusely borne in large clusters, ripening 
well together, of excellent flavor, and on the 
whole one of the best of the Black Cap class 
known. sto the judges. They regard rea on as a 
‘variety deserving especial commendatio 

From Miss Hettie Trimble, West Chester, Pa., 
pér Robert Carey; her gardener; three bunches 





sniall genera there has been some difference’ of 


of: grapes—one of Black Barbarossa, the other 





two Bowood Muscat, weighing altogether six 
pounds. were admirably ripened and 
in every way in perfect condition, and speak 
highly in fayor of the excellent culture given 
to the grape in her forcing-houses. 

From Mr. Jno. Birks, Germantown, Pa., an 
unpamed variety of English gooseberry; thé 
plant originally brought from England. The 
berries were linch wide by 1} long and of 
superior flavor, showing that by a little care in 
culture we may have this delicious fruit as free 
from mildew as in its country. 

From Samuel Appleby, gardener to L. Mor- 
ris, Oakland, Md., a brace of white-spine cu- 
cumbers, about one foot in length,and with 
the crisp, delicate character which cucumbers 
raised under glass have oveg those grown in 
open air. 

From A. L. Felton, Philadelphia, seedling 
raspberry, Reliance. Mr. Felton had a large 
number of plates of this fruit, making a very 
attractive display. It approaches the Philadel- 
phia in general appearance, but is a much finer 
berry and the judges believe it will prove a 
valuable variety. 

From A. Somerville, Harrisburg, Linn Co., 
Oregon, sent by G. W. Brandenburg, a new 
seedling cherry of that region, called Royal 
Ann. Though 14 days on the way, it arrived 
in excellent condition. It is oval, an inch in 
diameter, amber mottled with rose, on long, 
slender stems. <A very beautiful fruit, though 
not equal in flavor to our best Eastern varieties. 

By Mr. Chas. Finger, California plums and 
apricots in perfect condition ; and some pears 
from South Carolina, marked Sumner’s Seckel 
(which is the Ott), but which appear to be 
Manning’s Elizabeth. 

From Mr. John §, Collins, Moorestown, N. J., 
the following blackberries: Early Wilson, 1 
inch by 134 long, proves to be still the best 
early blackberry ; the Kittatinny, also contin- 
uing to be an excellent variety; the Missouri 
Mammoth, inferior to all cultivated kinds— 
hardly equal to any wild kinds. Mr. Collins 
also bas excellent specimens of the Brandywine 
raspberry, now well known as a very profitable 
market kind. 

From Mr. Hawkins, of New York, Hawkins’s 
Orange raspberry. This is one of the Black Cap 
race. There are many amber and golden- 
colored varieties of the wild Black Cap race 
under culture, all of them much inferior to the 
dark varieties. This does not appear to us 
much of an improvement over existing light 
kinds.—W. L. SHarrer, Chairman Pomological 
Committee. 





APPLE BUTTER. 

AppLE butter is a Pennsylvania dish, and is 
much esteemed by the Germans of that state 
and their descendants wherever found, and has 
become of very general use amongst all classes 
in many parts of Michigan and Ohio. It is 
made by boiling say forty gallons of cider just 
from the press, and adding, when boiled away 
one-quarter to one-third, seven or eight wooden 
pails full of nicely-prepared quarters of sweet 
apples; whether more or less depending on 
whether they are rich and dry or very juicy, it re- 
quiring more of the juicy quarte After 
adding the quarters, the sauce must We stirred 
constantly, too keep it from burning. For 
this purpose a long-handled stirrer is used, that 
the operator may stand back from the fire. 
This is made by. attaching at the end of the 
handle, at right angles with it, a board six 
inches wide, the lower end rounded to fit the 
bottom of the kettle, full of holes, and tapered 
to the handle, where it is attached by a mortice 
and tenon. This attachment is long enough to 
reach to the bottom of the kettle. 

The mixture must be boiled down to about 
fifteen gallons. Constant stirring keeps it from 
burning onto the kettle and mashes the quarters 
to a perfectly fine, smooth pulp; and, if made 
from good cider and apples, well boiled and 
mashed, it will keep all summer, for sauce, 
tarts, and pies, and makes a nice sauce for the 
table. The German settlers in Pennsylvania 
make a frolic (like the Yankee apple-parings), 
inviting the young people to assist in the work. 
While one young man, with his lass in his lap, 
attends to the stirring, the rest of the company. 
are at the dance. After dancing a certain num- 
ber of times round the room, each one as they 
pass chiding the operators and cautioning 
them not to go to sleep and let the sauce burn, 
but keep the stirrer moving, cracking their 
jokes without mercy ou the twain at the Kettle, 





“they are relieved, and another two take their 


place. And the fun and the work goes on until, 
by due inspection by the worthy matron, it is 
declared done, when it is removed immediately 
to earthen jars, and when cool sealed with pa- 
per caps or covers. Many is the tale of love 
that has been told and the bargain made for the 
future life at the apple-butter boilings in the 
old farm-house kitchens, with their immense 
open fireplaces. And to this day, whether still 
among) the hills of Pennsylvania or on the 


plains of Ohio or Michigan, the periodical re- 


turn of thé apple-butter season brings to the 


‘mind, of many a gray-haired sire and matron 





the old farm-house, the large kitchen, the im- 
mense fireplace, with the forty-gallon copper or 
brass kettle, the gay companions, and the 
apple-butter bee where they pledged each to the 
other—Hans to Lizzie and Lizzie to Hans—their 
present and their futurelove. May the custom 
never die, but live so long as apples grow and 
cider-presses yield their liquid nectar, and there 
are young people to meet and to frolic and to 
love !—Gnay BEARD, Erie, Mich. 





CONVENTION OF HOP-GROWERS. 





THe second quarterly meeting of the Hop- 
Growers’ Union of Central New York was held 
at Hamilton, Madison Co., Tuesday, July 18th. 
Notwithstanding the great heat of the day and 
the unfavorable time of the year for farmers to 
leave their business, there was a Jarge attend- 
ance of representative hop-growefs when the 
convention was caMed to order, at 10 A. M., in 
Tripp’s Hall. L. Mason, of Clayville, Oneida 
Co., the president, presided ; and G. E. Mor- 
row, of Knoxboro, Oneida Co., served as secre- 
tary. The proceedings opened with a discus- 
sion concerning hop-box-shades, for the pro- 
tection of pickers. Growers are accustomed to 
make various sorts of shades to be attached to 
the boxes for this purpose. Numerous patents 
have also been taken out for such shades. 
Very significant and important reports were 
obtained from growers in the hop-producing 
towns of Oneida and Madison Counties, where 
three-fourths of the hops grown in the United 
States are produced. The numerous rains of 
the early spring produced a very rank vine in 
nearly all yards; but the hot sun which accom- 
panied them seemed to wither the tender heads 
and to prevent their growth. Hence, there are 
very numerous ‘‘muffie-heads.”” Nearly all 
new yards are poor. The arms are few and do 
not grow far down the vine. A severe storm 
of hail lessened the yield in Marshall this year 
2,000 bales and in Augusta about 800 bales. It 
is safe to predict that the yield will not be more 
than two-thirds that of last year. Returns 
from Vernon, Augusta, Sangerfield, Marshall, 
Kirkland, and New Hartford, in Oneida Coun- 
ty, and in Eaton, Stockbridge, Brockfield, 
Lenox, and Georgetown are unanimous in re- 
porting this decrease from last year’s yield. 
Similar reports were received from Watertown, 
Jefferson Co., and Malone, St. Lawrence Co. 
The proceedings closed with the hearing of the 
reports. 

The next special meeting of the Union for 
discussion will be held at Deansville, August 
22d. The next quarterly convention will occur 
at Waterville, upon the fourth Tuesday in Sep- 
tember. 








IVY AS A DECORATOR. 


GARDENERS are beginning to appreciate more 
fully than they used to do the value of ivy for 
a variety of purposes. Connoisséurs, to0, have 
begun to collect, study, and classify the many 
varieties. Mr. Shirley Hibbard has written one 
of the most pleasant and valuable garden mono- 
graphs concerning them. Town squares are 
largely decorated with them—a practice we bor- 
rowed in ‘a great measure from our French 
neighbors, and one we hope to see extended 
and improved upon, as few plants do better in 
confined spaces and dirty atmosphere than the 
free-growing sorts of ivies. In fact, the ivy is 
the most accommodating plant, as our French 
friends have discovered. We give an illustra- 
tion of a movable tent, or sun-shade, formed of 
ivy, and whieh we copy from a recent number 
of the Revue Horticole. Patience and time are 
required to make such a veritable ‘‘ umbrella ”’ 
as this. It was exhibited at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867, and has now a«straight, elean stem 
more than 6 feet in hight. The spread of the 
branches, if fully extended, would be about 10 
meters (between 32 and 33 feet); but they are 
trained in an arching manner, so as to leave an 
opening about 7 meters (about twenty-three 
feet) in diameter. The branches are well fur. 
nished with leaves, and, as the plant is grown 
in a tub, it can be removed from place to place 
as may be required, and may be made to serve 
as a most,agreeable summer-house.. The facil- 
ity of transport is still further increased by the 
fact that the branches are trained over wires, 
which can be folded up umbrella-fashion. 

The plamt is now in the possession of M. 
Roussel, landscape gardener,. 16 Chausseedu 
Maine, Paris; but we are not informed to whose 
patient skill we are indebted for this work of 
art. It is obvious that our decorators’ might 
take many a hint from this tour de force.—Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. 





GRAIN STORAGE AT NEW YORK. 


Messrs. F. O. Born & Co., of this city, 
write to the Chicago Tribune: 

“In your issue of the 18th you have an arti- 
cle upon the decline in wheat, which you at- 
tribute in a great measure to.our, only having 
storage capacity for 3,900,000 bushels. This 
can hardly be. s0%for:we had: during h aaa 
winter some 12,000,000 bushels prasied grain sto 
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here, and were,not full then, and when we 
find any necessity for doubling that capacity 
you see we will do so. 

‘“‘ At present one new, elevator is being built 
which will store some 3,000,000 bushels. No, 
we are. not in any way responsible for the fall 
in breadstuffs.. We lay that responsibility at 
your doors, because your wheat and corn are 
arriving in a ‘red-hot’ condition and the most 
of it entirely unmerchantable. Your'wheat was 
harvested in bad condition, and readily spoils 
when subjected to the unusual hot weather we 
are having. It would be absurd to store the 
majority of the wheat and corn arrriving from 
the West, owing to its heated condition; and 
the little grain we have now in store has to be 
closely watched and frequently turned to pre- 
vent its heating. 

‘Your Western farmers would do well to 
follow the course you have so often urged 
upon them—namely, to sell their crops when 
ready for market and not speculate upon the 
future prices.’’ 

Sa 


BUCKWHEAT IN ORCHARDS. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the New York Times, 
in recommending this crop, says that if the 
buckwheat is sown earlier a second crop may be 
had fromthe scattered seed of the first, and 
that it helps to destroy the eodling moth, as 
many will hide in the buckwheat, the second 
crop of which is burned late in autumn. 

The Cultivator says: 


‘The practice of enriching or restoring the 
fertility of the soil in orchards by turning under 
clover has been found to have one serious 
drawback if the trees are yet young. The elover 
must grow at least one year in order to become 
strong enough to give a good coat of manure, 
and this year of clover seriously checks the 
young trees. The practice has recently been 
adopted by some good orchardists of plowing 
in buckwheat. The seed is cheap and the seed- 
ing is very easily done. The soil is made loose 
and mellow and there need be no check to the 
trees, especially if the buckwheat is sown about 
midsummer, after the trees have nearly ceased 
growing, the crop to be turned under before 
much grain has begun to form.,”’ 

re 
RURAL AND STATISTICAL ITEMS. 

Tue Albany Argus says : 

‘“‘There appears to be no longer any doubt 
that a good portion of Cattaraugus County is 

over a vast sea of oil, and needs only to be 
tapped in the right places to bring forth an un- 
limited supply ofthe rich fluid. The test-well 
which is being put down at Allegany struck oil 
just below the second sand, at a depth of 815 
feet, and since pumped, it is said, about ten 
barrels of oil per day. The greatest excitement 
prevails in Allegany over the discovery and 
hundreds of strangers visit the place daily.”’ 





--A correspondent of the Ohio Farmer 
states that he kept a plum tree from curculios 
by sprinkling the ground under the tree with 
corn-meal, This induced the chickens to scratch 
and search. The meal was strewn every morn- 
ing, from the time the tree blossomed until 
the fruit was large enough to be out of dan- 
ger. The consequence was that the fowls 
picked up the cureulios with the meal ; and the 
tree, being saved from the presence of the 
insects, was wonderfully fruitful. 


..It is reported among cheese and butter 
producers that the cheese and butter now on 
exhibition at the Philadelphia Centennial’ Ex- 
position is rapidly spoiling, owing to its being 
exhibited in a building entirely unfit to contain 
such products, 


-.-Hawthorne’s account of the “Brook 
Farm ” experiment: ‘I went for poetry and I 
found muck,” he used to say, with a smile. “1 
went to drive the horses of the sun; and I sat 
inthe manure, milking a kicking cow.” 
———————— ee 


AGRICULTURAL. 
ne gua gt nee FROM JAPAN. | | 





Bandi n.?? lists on ap lication A 


CO., 16 John 8t., 


a, WITH A A CAPITAL 


or more, wishin sea at once 
ae ennobii > tables and nd onto ome cor- 
pond wi rt 

Nurseries, Fairport, ) Toes oe 
Having two Nursery Farms, he wishes to sell one. 
mney are in front of and near the N. Y. C. RR. Depot 
rt, very handsomely located in the best nurs- 

ery region in America, witha tra 

earned public confidence, 
bottom, stock being exha 
time. He also offers for salea at irece choice stock of 





Fruit an er See Craaiou Shru ines, 
oses, etc.. etc., to name, about 
onesie the price usua casually cherwee : 
mlncaner"Weoaier Whee: atte eee mate 
ilmarnoc eeping iow, Ho: : 
zree, etc., etc. Sen a him your orders pire --4 





ee References. “Priceé and Catalogues sent, testes. | 
r . BLAKE’S ire Bre 

Stone and Ore Breaker |. 

aay gired size. ond 1 for 


How Haven, Oia. 








BRANDRETH’S © PILLS, : 


This wontests), purely: venstatie peaetiee has been 





prepared, used, and ad istered for nearly sixty 
years. Itis innocent, ot. ‘effective. It removes dis- 
by purifying the blood. lt 


ease by p ing 

mations, bilious colic, diarrhe@as, 
ors, rheumatism, and hosts of discases. in 6d cong 
and mild a way that many SE ey Hy sagpans, 

could not be much amiss to 

a they have cured uiousanas fehen given 


ma ga! by purgin owels until the disease gives 
U ly t [' ‘soon | segunees because the 
pil stake out Ay impurit e b . desi 


. a an 
ann Bg py wh ether poisonous or cthorwian — 
body, and the ravages 





nfectious and other diseases, are cured by this med- 
cine, and these effects are attended with no 4 
e pills are daily used b yee: m: > 


disturb or shock the an’ 
restore them to health. 


The following appeared in a recent gratuitous no- 
tice in ** THE INDEPENDENT” * 
“ BRANDRETH’S PILLS. 


‘ There ig. Forty awe yea mopdertalabeut 
reth’s Pills. Fo. seo Dee 


sold .eXow he one 
million five Nuudred thoussea deta es, and the sale is 
constantly in ™ figures, without an: 


purgatives in the world. 2 » whom we 
ave known for a number of y , employs in his 
factories tw o hundred and seven people, and 8 
the Government annually r stamp = 
duties. He is, therefore, a im; ea 


portant 
ent to the body politic, as 8 well as the body pu ablie 


Observe. The Genuine ne Brandreth’s Pills have a 
Government Stamp, in which, in letters, are 
the words B. Brandreth. Principal Office 294 Canal 
pe be id York, and sold by all d throughout 
the wo 








THE 
FARMER’S 
FAVORITE 


CIDER 


grinder - 
use. 

simplest, “isa 
cheapest mill 


iw, Higganum 


'HO FOR CALIFORNIA} 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE! 


Salubrious Climate, Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 


ily Trains from Bost New York, Phil- 
~~ elphia. bey Ch St: Louis, 


aha, a ane F spmediate Point 
EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 
Choice from eo | Every Variety of 


Foxe Es, , Grazing, and 

2 

ber Lands. 

The yan Pacific Railroad Co. 

now t to their railroad lines in CAL- 

TrORNIA’ N ADA, and UTAH, a large bod _ 
nd,in sections, most of which is well — 

cultivation, —t L a advantages for et. 





tlement 0; 
at* CA [FORNTA’ the lands | on each side of 
e main line of the Central Pac lroad extend 
pt the ble of the Sacramento, above 
the Bay , across the bro: and 


most populous portion of the Sacramento Valley and 
both slopes of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, ey 
are diversified in soil,climate,and conditions—embrac- 
ing the semi-tro ical productions in the lower val- 
leys—correspond with those of Spain, Italy, and 
the shores of the Mediterranean—the vine, orchard, 
and ands of the foot-hills—correspon with 
those of France, Germany, and Austria—and the tim- 
ber-landsof the mountain slopes—corresponding with 
those of Maine, Sweden, Norway, , Oe The central 
pertos of California is already noted for the excel- 
ence of its wheat; grapes, pears, cherries, strawber- 
= —_ fruits, an den con be. grow generally, 
nd for & he casswtth 9 which t n be , grown. to dimen- 





porie © lands 
in this belt, purchased ofthe Seen have resulted 
= grati Arying spccess ws ho, the se the - ttlers. Wheat can safe- 


y lie in and shipped. and the 
trait S aut ow are Dot ubled by insects or 
the -CALIFORNIA an OREGON 
BRANCH, inthe renowned Valley of the Sacramen- 
. @ from the center to the northern bound- 
of the state, the mpany also offer a choice 
selection, with same neral characteris- 


e 
facilities. for extensive and and nina” sheepand stock 
tazing. The whole comprises some of the best Land in 


aa NEVADA’ = “1 ~ — of the Central Pacific 
Railroad o ckee and Humboldt Val- 


t 
to twenty million dollars an- 
The lands of the Company are pos ae as 


Large 
cattle are maintained little or no 
able. int x ‘umboldt Valley LN Se yay 


which join t erever the ion has 
been spplied these lands shave yielded good crops of 
tro reals, ——— 


N UTAH the great ‘Salt Lake and contiguous 
valleys, ~ the ormons have so successfully 
demonstrated the fertility of the soil and the —— 


fulness of tien ohnete. the pmacaed nave also goo 
oy 








“PORTLAND, ROMAN, t KEENE'S 


| ARE 


Sealed 6n Maiden Lané), 76 South Street, N. ¥ 
Remit 10c. postage for Practical Treatise ongements, 


Peruvian Guano 


Guaranteed. 


The undersigned now offer FOR SALE, at a very 
low price 


, PERUVIAN erty in condition fit for 
Waa ING THE 


For Senko: parti: 


culars send for tH 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
Government Consignees of Peruvian Guano, 
o. 63 PINE ST., New York. 











STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


ure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 


Ground Bone, Bone Meal, 


Bone Flour. 


New ; jeg. Rrore Street. 


Ge lavtied to send for 





PRAIRIE LANDS. 


Fis A Besar, ee 
Don’t run risks, Dut 
PROVED hyd e Bend. 


a. Aaptoulenest Lands, on 


CENT. Interest. 










ing co 


| MILL FOR THE PEOPLE. 


ae neg Mulay Saw Millis —— 
to any locality, will saw any kind o toate 
and will do as much work (power and hands be. 
as th 


best Circular Mills. Its 


frame, head Slocks, and working parts 
are of the most substantial and perma 
nent kind, being made entirely of iron 
and . It is usually set up and 
8 in from one to two days time. 
It is generally driven by threshing en- 
gines of not exceeding ten horse power. 
It cuts from 2000 to 4000 feet of inch lumber per 
day. The Mill and Engine may conveniently be 
operated by two men. Send for circular. 


CHANDLER & TAYLOR. 





$252$50 PER DAY 


+ CAN ACTUALLY BE MADE WITH. THE 





| rex WellAuger 





WE MEAN IT! 


And are it to demonstrate the fact. 





OUR A are operated entirely b: 
HORSE PO 7iitand will bore at therate 


of 320 FEET P. 


HOUR. They. bore 


3706 FEET IN DIAMETER, 


And ANY DEPTH eae ee ‘They wil 


All kinds of Earth, Soft Sand and 
Limestone, Bituminous Stone 
Coal, Slate and Hardpan. 


And we MAKE the BEST of WELLS m 
QUICKSAND. 


‘8 Wanted in 


GOCD ACTIVE AGENT 
every State and County in the United States, 


a for our Lilus 


bose 


nde ne our “advertioemmenta 


GREAT WESTERN WELL AUGER, CO. 


BLOOMFIELD, DAVIS 


CO., IOWA. 


a-Siate in what paper you saw this adver- 


tisement. 








TROY BE 


La 


LLS. 


y Bell F 
mal Beas, maick 





pee mes, and Peals of 








Schools, 
Alarms, 


‘Vandusen £ Pit, 102 & 





pepe Sy FOUNDRY. 
the best. aa 4 


E. Second St.,Ola, 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 





parite gennty Charch known to the 
Sed eee a reputation 
coo exceeding that of al. 
Lis aruacolther Y, N. ¥. 
BEETLE & COMPANY. 
. MEDICAL 





IMPERIAL GRANUM. 
THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 


This justly celebrated DIETETIC Preparation isin 
com anion ap principally the the SLure derived from 
the extract, 


eat Cereal,a solid 

the hab Na of an eminent ¢ chemist. 

It has not ay, been hig ply ree reoommentes. but cer- 
SICIANS = 1e ti ny a ee medi aj 

represen a ve’ ogree of medica 

science—as the SA , MO oer ACCEPTABLE and 
RELIABLE FOOD for the | a of -~4 and 
Children, and for Mothers lac’ sufficient nourish- 





ment for their offspring. 

Unlike these tions made from animal or 
bey are liable to stim’ the 
eee e organs; it embraces in its 


NG BONE AND MUSCLE: 
BLOOD! 


18 KIND AND FRIENDLY 
BRAIN; 

ACTS AS A PREVENTIVE OF THOSE 

DISORDERS INCIDENTAL TO 


And while it would be difficult to conceive of any- 
pen, Pe or Desert more creamy and delicious, 
n; 


AND THAT 


has been incontestibly proven. 


See Circulars for Testimonials. 1a 
ears r imo; Sold by Druggists 


153 Water Street, Cor Maiden Lane. New York. 


Opium and Morphine Cure, 


origina) and only Pelisble and has not failed in a 


ae Addre cos oul: i GRAY ;Gowretery York 


URAL MOUNTAIN 


JELESO WATER 


isa Myrna | 8 all the cure ere Rg of ithe 

most celebrated 

bottle contains eighty do see pty ina al to ‘over 
ne hundred bottles Ly Se 








one 
Asa Tonicit is unsur pa had most re- 
markable success in © most, aggra- 
vaal cases of Dyspepsia, Po TA. and General 
Depility It is simple, harmless, and nt to 
used as a te in its pure si ~on the 
first appearance of Diphtheria and all other Throat 
er it works like It arrests the progress 


of and cures such Segupleate in less than twenty- 
four "hours. It ch teas pian or entirely cure 
we 


medicine to any part of the 

on receipt of the 
e , containing 

stimonials and directions. 

For sale by all Druggists and by 


WARREN & CO., Proprietors, 


P.O. Box 3880. 


FITS AND EPILEPSY 
The rete cases of ad = van SB, by using 


IT HAS CURED THOUSANDS, 
and will give $1,000 Sos f -enge it will not 
A bottle sent free to all ssin; 

{BBLEE, Chemist. Office ‘Broadway, N.Y 








SMITH’S DOLLAR CASE 





HOM@OPATHIC MEDICINES 


FOR FAMILY USE. 


Cases containing twelve principal remedies, with 
Sara _ their use, Kent by mail, prepaid, on re- 


SMITH’S HOMCGOPATHIC PHARMACY, 
107 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


pNNE®- OINTMENT 
Cunes SORES. 
Burns, Guts. 


F RMN Wounps &c.& 
EAU FIGARO 


Restores to their original color in a few days 


GRAY HAIR or BEARD. 
Sold by Drhgzists aid Barbers 

E FOUGERA & CO. 30 North William St., N. Y., 
Agents for the United States. 


Blsacerds Pills 
of Iodide Ff Iron 


ad 164 Sé¥ofalons atid de- 


as ant oO” en hes D 





























orrheea, &ci' Sola" Prive $0.75 & $1.25 
par bottles 'lke fens BA & Co, Agents, New York 
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Tarrant’s ie Aperient 


has removed the agony of rheumatism, and its co 
tinued use entirely healed the patient. Rheumatism 
is but little und Some empirics resort to 
embrocations, which are ‘real dangerous. It is now 
acknowl edged to be a blood ‘disease, resul from 
acidity. This ope corrects all such acidity, and 
thus cures th All r sufferers are 
advised to try it it. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Y BUY THE 
YRLD RE now’ 


WILSON 
SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE 
THE BE i 
CHEAP 
CLASS | Ni i 
IN THE WORLI 


AGENTS WAN 
[FOR UNOCCUPIED T ERRITORY TO WHOM| 
PP ED INDUCE: 





1827 & 829 


— : 


CRAND, UPRIGHT, AND SQUARE 


ss UNION Byb iit NEW 1 YORK. 


SEND FOR A int TRATED “CATALOGUE. 


Vr 


9 BROADWA "7 Bits 

















A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS, 


ppt og! AND DURABILITY. 
Kni 
Complete. “tost practi Machine 


Price only facaly Responsible A Agents wanted. 


ee ¥ & BRANSON, 
204 abash Ay. Chicas 
Eastern Me - 


eduiphis: Pa, 
W.& S. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 

Branch Warehouses 
and 87 John st.. New York 
and 197 Lake st., Chicago. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 








Hydraulic Rams, Gard 
ines, Pump Chain and 
ures, 2 . Yard 

Hydrants, ashers, 

WORKS FOUNDED IN 1832. 

wnt Bing Uningan Me 

e' 
it Paris, 
, and austria, in 





THE STAR WELL AND 
PROSPECTING AUGER. 


Bores anything STEEL will cut. Is wnequaled for 
handliag QUICKSAND and GRAVEL. Can B 4 
500 feet . if necessary. Send stamp for new 
Catalogue or 1876. 


STAR AUCER CO., 
303 South Canal Street, 


FURNITURE, 
BRAMAN, - 








We 60. 
Mowe Sofas, Lounges, Tabled, sy and ‘Rectal peatiniig 
Chairs, an . of Parior 
Students’ Chairs, Barbers’ Chairs, Lodge Fur- 
niture, and Church Furniture. 
SALESROOMS, 71 Sudbury, 6) & Ti Portland st., Boston. 





THE CELEBRATED ECLIPSE WINDMILL. 


aa) l | 
=|PCnl PoE \ 


=| Bai) arre| 


OMUUD 
OMY 


prone 
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For Country and Suburban Waterey erks, Stock F 
ial visitors will find t Eclipse Mills on exhibition. i Ht particulars and Illustrated 
age M ECLIPSE e Manufacture t, Wis,; 


A, J. CORCORAN, 76 John 8t., N. 5 anraon MILL Co. Wis.; C. P, HOAG, cisco, Cal. 
MILK OF MACNESIA 


is endorsed and prescribed by the leading physicians throughout the country as the best 
preparation known for all disturbed ditions of the h, and is greatly superior to 
Calcined and Carbonate of Magnesia. 

It immediately and certainly cures DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, HEARTBURN, SOUR 
STOMACH. and HEADACHES caused by acidity of the stomacn. 

The pleasant taste and milklike smoothness of this preparation renders it very val- 
fut wable for infants, requiring no persuasion to induce them to take it. 
y It positively prevents food souring on the stomach, and will act as a laxative, when 
used as directed. It is also peculiarly adapted to females. 

Milk of Magnesia immediately corrects bad taste in the mouth and renders impure 
breath sweet and agreeable. Ladies once using this preparation will find it of such real 

yaine as to make it a standard remedy in every house. For sale by all druggists. 


A CENTENNIAL SHINE FOR TEN GENTS. 


BIXBY’S “BEST” 


SHOE BLACKING. 


ACKNOWLEDGED THE 


BEST PASTE BLACKING 


IN THE WORLD. 
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orm. hon use, and Garden Water conan, 




















100 Boys will Exhibit ““Bixby’s Best” at the Creat International Exhibition. 
s. M. BIXBY & CO., 
York City. 


173 and 175 Washington Street, New 


JAS. V. SCHENGK, | LAWN SETTEES, 


q Zi WITH FOLDING TENTS, 
183 Canal Street, New York. 


en V: and Tools, Lawn 
Mowers, Cam: 
MATTRESSES AND SPRING BEDS AT WHOLE- 





mmocks, Pp 
peaits Croquet, Flower P-amed 
‘Send for fiius Garaiogue. 


SALE AND RETAIL, 
CRESCENT FLEXIBLE EDGE SPRING BED A G. WEBSTER PECK, 
SPECLALTY. Manufacturers’ Agent, 





Bedding of all descriptions, also Iton.and Walnut 110 Chambers &t., New York. 
Bedsteads in large variety. 


MATTRESSES MADE OVER and TICKS WASHED W tsar Mane 
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srepTea vere 008 connie, Zour 3 


‘BOILER 3 on Saity COVERINGS, 

















uo FINE Wa Sc eRaaNING. 
staan = ST: CLO hestnut Sk 
PHILADELPHIA, 


THE MOST ANCIENT AND aaa. 
DISTILLER OF THE 


GENUINE EAU DE COLOGNE. 
Oi Mg In 


PRIZE MEDALS: LUNDON, 181; NEW YORK 
1853; LONDON, 1862; OPERTO, 1865; CORDOVA, 
1871; VIENNA, 1873. 

ESTABLISHED 1709. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES, 


FRANCIS TOMES & CO,, 


No.6 MAIDEN LANE. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 
CENTENNIAL DESIGNS, 
IN SILVER PLATE, 


Main Building, near Elevator, at 


Centennial. 


Facto miaa to 
whi oom. 13 John Street, N. ¥ 


nn rote by Leading Dealers. 


ies 







































c/e AGENTS WANTEDO3 
SEND FOR PRICE. LIST 


MARVIN SAFE & SCALE CO. 
265 BROADWAY W.Y. 
72/ CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
1/08 BANK ST.CLEVE.O._| 














HARTFORD PUMP CO. 


Water raised to any hight and distance by 


COMPRESSED AIR. 


The best and most economical means yet devised 
for giving a Country House or Farm the water con- 
veniences enjoyed in cities. 

For Catalogue and Price-List address 

HARTFORD PUMP O0O., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Hartford Woven "Wire Mattress. 


Wea serene 
C. E. DOLLIVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 








AWNINGS, 8 


TENTS, FLAGS, 
BANNERS. 
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